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PREFACE 


The dawn of the tercentenary of the planting of the Catholic 
Church in the English Colonies from which emerged the United 
States of America is about to break. The seed of the Faith 
committed to the soil of Maryland in 1634 has grown into a 
mighty and fruitful tree. Just as the great American Republic 
became the ‘“‘melting pot” for all nations and races, so too, the now 
vigorous American Catholic Church is constituted of cosmopolitan 
elements. It is an undisputed fact that the German element in the 
United States is in importance second only to the combined 
English-speaking population and that, while the Catholics were 
not the majority of the German-speaking immigrants, the German 
element is nevertheless second only to those using the English 
tongue. Naturally, therefore, the question arises: What was 
the influence of the contribution of the German Catholics to the 
growth and development of the American Catholic Church? 

The Catholic American Church historian will readily admit that 
the German Catholic element played a prominent part in our 
Church history, for he knows that German priests did splendid 
work even in colonial times, and that, especially from 1829 down 
to 1917, the German Catholics were liberal benefactors to the 
American Church by sending millions of dollars, many excellent 
priests and Religious, teachers, great quantities of valuable utensils 
and sacred vestments, books, etc., and that they not only swelled 
the ranks of the American Church numerically, but also that they 
built many beautiful churches, schools, religious and charitable 
institutions, established a good Catholic press, in short, that their 
public contribution was enormous, while many private donations 
are not listed in published sources and are perhaps no longer 
traceable. Most of the help given was solicited by the Leopoldine 
Association (Leopoldinen-Stiftung) of Vienna, Austria, and by 
the Louis Mission Society (Ludwig-Missions-Verein) of Munich, 
Bavaria, of which societies, inclusive of the Society of the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, Lyons, France, no less an authority than 
Dr. Peter Guilday wrote in his Life and Times of John England, 
that what these three societies did for the Catholics in the United 
States has never been fully told. The very immensity of their 
charity, the wide-flung range of their cooperation has loomed so 
large even in their printed Reports and Annals that no American 
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historian has had the courage to canvass the facts they contain 
for our history. 

Whilst thus the historian knows and appreciates that the rise of 
the American Church from its humble infancy and struggling 
pioneer state to the imposing structure it now represents, is to a 
large measure due to the German Catholic element, the American 
Catholics at large are little conscious of the debt of gratitude they 
owe to their brethren of German stock for their religious, material, 
cultural and charitable contribution to the American Church. 

How great and welcome that help was is best illustrated by the 
testimonials of the American hierarchy, either as a body or as 
individuals, when they poured forth their appreciation in words of 
profound gratitude and affection in numerous letters contained in 
those Reports and Annals, and whenever a publication appeared 
pertaining to the merits of the German Catholic element, fair- 
minded Americans hailed it with delight and satisfaction. No 
pittance was that sent to German lands in the time of distress 
after the World War by Catholic Americans to repay charity 
with charity. The need of writing that glorious page of German 
Catholic charity was felt long ago lest too much should sink into 
oblivion ; and long ago, too, the cry was raised by “‘a voice in the 
wilderness” to do justice to those noble hearts, for there is scarcely 
one American diocese and religious or educational institution. 
from Georgetown College to the late Indian and Negro missions, 
which did not receive the charitable bounty of the Catholics 
in German countries. 

Historical works on the Germans in America in general are 
abundant. Not a single one, however, English or German, does 
justice to the German Catholics; and it is this point that detracts 
much from the scientific integrity of those works. Thus the most 
comprehensive of them, the prize-crowned opus of Dr. A. B. 
Faust, The German Element in the United States, has pitiably 
little to say in favor of the Catholics and their merits in behalf 
of Church and State. 

Except in the works of John Gilmary Shea those of Dr. Peter 
Guilday and Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., comparatively little 
has been done in a systematic and critical historical way. 
The general source material is vast, not free from inaccuracies, 
and, at the same time, such virgin soil that the plough of the his- 
torian can but with difficulty draw a straight furrow through the 
matter widely scattered in the publications of our Catholic His- 
torical Societies and other periodicals. No other than published 
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sources have been made use of in this present work. It was 
thought best to depict the part played by the German colonial 
Catholics by evolving its history by way of a coherent compilation. 
The last attempt at a complete account was made by the Reverend 
Matthew Anthony Pekari, O.M.,Cap., published in 1925 in the 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, (Vol. XXXVI, pp. 305-359), which, while covering 
the entire period, necessarily remains a rather brief survey de- 
voting a major part to the German element in general. 

To treat the entire history of the German Catholic contribution 
exhaustively would require volumes and years of labor. The 
writer’s work can therefore cover only a short period and does 
not pretend to do full justice to the theme. 

The writer takes this occasion to pay his own debt of sincere 
gratitude to Dr. Peter Guilday, his major professor in the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., for his patient 
guidance and help; to his other professors; to Miss McShane of 
the Library of the University for her many courtesies, and, last 
but not least, to his Superiors for having given him the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing graduate studies in that institution. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is the wide-spread opinion that the momentous feat of the 
discovery of America took all Europe by complete surprise, be- 
cause many historians and writers have succeeded in creating the 
impression that the utter “darkness” of the “Dark Ages” was first 
pierced by the light of science in the sixteenth century. The new 
discovery, indeed, stirred Europe; not so much, perhaps, as the 
finding of a new continent, but rather as the realization of the 
long-sought western passage to India whose riches were well 
known in the West. 

Because of man’s innate desire to search for the unknown, that 
which lay beyond the horizon early fascinated man’s mind and, 
as is well known, astronomical and geographical speculations are 
very ancient! Nor was geography neglected in the Christian 
era.” For the work of the Church to carry the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to all peoples necessitated geographical knowledge and, as 
in later periods, the Church was often the earliest vehicle of 
communication with the barbarians.’ 

Probably the best known early instance of geographical knowl- 
edge in Catholic Germany is the controversy about the antipodes 
between St. Boniface and St. Virgil.4 

From the time of St. Boniface and Charlemagne, i.e., ever since 
the thorough Christianization of the heart of Germany, down to 
the eve of the discovery of the western hemisphere, much atten- 
tion was paid to geography in Germany.® As elsewhere, monks, 
missionaries and priests were the chief agents reporting from the 
East, Northeast, North and Northwest whither they had advanced 
considerable distances, even reached the American shore. Thus 
one might mention St. Ansgar (d. 865), Regino of Pruen (907- 
968), Adam of Bremen (11th century), Otto of Bamberg (d. 
1139), and others. One of the greatest scientists of the expiring 
Middle Agas was the German Dominican, St. Albertus Magnus 
(d. 1280), the teacher of the Angelic Doctor. By way of the 
Arabian savants St. Albert revived the Aristotelian theories, and 
even advanced them so much that his influence on the discovery 
of America has been stressed more than once. Then there are 
Conrad von Megenberg (1309-1378); the Benedictine carto- 
graphers Nicolaus Germanus (1466) and Andreas Walsperger 
(1448, the celebrated Nicolaus of Cusa (Cardinal Krebs, 1401- 
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64); Peuerbach (1432-1461); the Carthusian Reisch (1447- 
1525) ; and finally the renowned Regiomontanus (Mueller, 1436- 
76) ;* the famous Behaim (1459-1507) ;* and Hieronymus Muen- 
zer (Monetarius 1508). 

Recognized authorities, e.g., Alexander von Humboldt and 
Oskar Peschel, never hesitated to acknowledge the merits of the 
early geographers for the development of that science in preparing 
the way for the discoveries.® Taking into consideration the lively 
intercourse those scientists of the fifteenth century maintained 
with men of science outside of the Empire, and by extensive 
travels, the geographical knowledge in Germany was admittedly 
great. 

In the wake of Christianity emanating from the interior of the 
Empire to the adjacent countries, German colonists early settled 
beyond the national boundaries ;!° the Crusades again widened the 
horizon toward the East following the lull after the death of 
Charlemagne ; commercial enterprises of the rising great German 
business houses brought much knowledge from all directions; 
there were Germans among the missionary expedition under John 
of Monte Corvino to the Far East in the thirteenth century which 
made their way through the Empire. As early as the middle of 
the fourteenth century Germans had reached the Canary Islands! 
and about a century later numerous Germans are found in Spain 
and Portugal on business or in the service of the government. 
With the rapidly developing art of printing which the Germans 
seemed to monopolize, many German printers established them- 
selves in foreign lands,!* and came into contact with influential 
people. That the horizon was not narrow, and the interest in 
nautics not little, is proved by the fact that the adventurous Sant 
Brandans Buch, the earliest German translation of the alleged 
travels of St. Brendan, was published in 1476 by Anton Sorg at 
Augsburg.!% 

A strong attraction for the Germans were the nautical expedi- 
tions sponsored by Prince Henry, the Navigator, of Portugal, 
which led far down the West African coast, Cape Verde and to 
the Azores. Thus in 1442 a German knight was aboard a boat 
sailing beyond Cape Bajados in order that he might “experience a 
storm on the ocean,’’* and some twenty years later Jobst von 
Hurter (Jos. d’Utra) of Moeriskirchen was already hereditary 
governor at Fayal according to the practice to give in fief part of 
the lands to the heirs of the discoverers.’ 

Of greatest influence on the discovery of the western hemisphere, 
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however, were the German scientists, Johannes Mueller’® (Regio- 
mantanus because he was a native of Koenigsberg in Franconia), 
the celebrated astronomer and pupil of the renowned Toscanelli, 
and whose Ephemerides are said to have been used by Columbus 
and Vespucci ;!* and Martin Behaim,'* the son-in-law of Jobst von 
Hurter of Fayal, who encouraged his friend Columbus in his 
plan to reach East India by sailing westward across the Atlantic.’® 
He was cosmographer to Diego Cao (Canus) on a nautical ex- 
ploration in 1484 sailing as far as the Congo, and became famous 
for his Globus. 

Another man important for this period, but who was so little 
known that his name is not mentioned in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, nor in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, nor in the Americana 
(1928 ed.), is Dr. Hieronymus Muenzer,?° who has been called 
a rival of Columbus,”! born about 1437, died 1508. 

If the interest was great prior to the discovery it was still 
greater after the news spread. Of the several Latin translations 
of the letter of Columbus to Rafael Sanchez in 1493, one was 
printed at Ulm in the following year, and the first German trans- 
lation of it appeared at Strassburg in 1497, while the Vespucci 
reports, printed ten times between 1503 and 1512, were published 
five times in Germany alone.** 

Within a short time Germany was more closely linked with the 
New World, for a number of German cartographers, most of 
them priests whose nationality is obscured to the uninitiated be- 
cause of the fondness of Latinizing or Greecizing their original 
names according to the custom of the Humanists, soon concen- 
trated their attention to the stupendous event, and one of them, 
the priest-scientist Martin Waldseemueller (Hylacomilus), stood 
sponsor at the baptism of the New World by naming it 
“America”*3 in honor of Amerigo Vespucci. 

Reports and rumors about the discoveries were greedily imbibed 
by the population. The Hansa, then still flourishing, the extensive 
trade of the great commercial houses of the cities, notably Nurem- 
berg and Augsburg, which necessitated frequent communications 
and travels, printing, schools and other factors, were all instru- 
mental in disseminating the news and knowledge of the fabulous 
western world.*4 

The lively communication Germany had maintained with all 
countries before the discovery, now at once began to spin its 
threads to the new world. This was due largely to the German 
mercantile and banking concerns which had been established on 
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the Iberian peninsula in the fifteenth century, of whom the 
Fuggers and Welsers of Augsburg were the most prominent.”® 
During the first half of the sixteenth century they established a 
firm trade in the West Indies and in South America, sending’ 
miners from Germany to Santo Domingo, and founding German 
colonies on the mainland, exploring South America far into the 
interior, which enterprises came to grief with the violent death 
of the leaders, young Welser and Philip von Hutten, the brother 
of the Bishop of Eichstaett. How extensive the intercourse was 
can be judged from the fact that e.g., of the 647 boats sailing for 
America and returning (357) during the decade 1526-1535, sixty 
sailed under the flag of the Welser firm.*® Astounding for that 
time too is the attempted canal through the isthmus of Darien 
about 1526, the survey of which was financed by the Fuggers?? 
who were the financiers of Charles ‘/. 

Though German priests and Religious were in Spain*® at the 
time of the discoveries, indications that they accompanied their 
daring countrymen across the ocean appear to be meager. It was 
in the good old German city of Nuremberg that the earliest record 
of Franciscan missions in America was written by the chronicler 
Friar Nicholas Glassberger®® about 1508. It is almost incredible 
that German priests should not have accompanied their com- 
patriots across the ocean, and it is more than probable that the 
German names are cloaked by Spanish adaptations, translations 
and pseudonyms which render identification difficult, e.g., one 
would not suspect that the Flores who went with Pedro de Val- 
divias to Chile was the German Bartholomew Blume.*° 

An early German priest, who, like the Dominican Las Casas 
opposed the enslavement of the natives, the Friar Maximilian 
Uhland,*? arrived in Hispaniola in 1520. Because of his favoring 
the natives he was forced from the island and is said to have 
become superior in Mexico, and later in Guatemala. He was a 
member of a delegation to Rome in 1535 to plead for the Indians 
with Pope Paul III, with the result that the Bull “Veritas Ipsa” 
(1537) was issued, which is in the “first instance due to the Ger- 
man Friar’s pleading.” After incurring the disfavor of the 
authorities he died in 1538, leaving behind a Historia de la funda- 
cion de la provincia de Santiago de Tlattelolco, from which it 
must be inferred that he was a Franciscan. The manuscript of 
this work is in the National Library at Paris. 

If the Netherlanders of that time are to be considered Germans 
because they were subjects of the German Empire and are of 
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Germanic stock, the ranks of the priests known to have come to 
the New World would be swelled. Suffice it here to mention 
Juan de Ubite (de Wit, Witt, Witte) of Flanders who became 
Bishop in Cuba in 1518, and the famous Franciscan Peter of 
Ghent (Pedro de Gante) coming to Mexico in 1523 where he was 
to play an important part.®? 

Here is not the place to dwell on the good the German contri- 
buted to Latin America whence it may have had effect on the later 
United States and the Church there. One of the most important 
benefits derived from the Germans was the introduction of print- 
ing about 1535 by the great Zumarraga through the printer Crom- 
berger, long established in Spain,3* and Esteban Martin. 

Great honor is due to the Hapsburg Charles V, King of Spain 
and Emperor of Germany, to whose zeal, despite his shortcom- 
ings, the grand and rapid missionary development in the New 
World is due, a striking proof of which is the Brief of October 
19, 1532, by Pope Clement VII, whereby the Pope respected the 
wish of the Emperor and empowered him to send seventy Domini- 
cans, one hundred and twenty Franciscans, and ten Hieronymites 
to the American missions.** 

It is none other than the non-Catholic Peschel who pays high 
tribute to Charles V for his constant missionary and humanitarian 
efforts to protect the natives from oppression. In this he was not 
a little influenced, of course, by the missionaries, notably Las 
Casas and his fellow Dominican Loaysa, the first president of the 
Consejo Supreme de las Indias, founded by Charles in 1524, 
which might be called the first “Catholic Indian Mission Bureau.”*5 

And Panhorst,3* after describing the dealing of the Fuggers 
with the powerful Indian Counsel to whom Charles generally 
yielded, remarks that the only point at the Emperor’s heart was 
the welfare of the Indians and the spread of the Christian 
religion : 

“Die einzige Frage, deren Loesung eine gewisse persoen- 
liche Note Kaiser Karls erhielt, war die Behandlung und die 
Bekehrung der Indianer. Er, dessen Gedankenwelt so tief 
im katholischen Glauben wurzelte, fuer den die Aufrichtung 
eines einzigen grossen christlichen Reiches das Lebensziel 
war sorgte sich um das Seelenheil der neuen Untertanen. 
Die meisten Urkunden aus jener Zeit, in welchen den Statt- 
haltern Verhaltungsmassregeln fuer die Taetigkeit in den 
Kolonien erteilt werden, enthalten ausser den allgemeinen 
Richtlinien fuer die Behandlung der Eingebornenn noch stets 
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mehrere Hinweise auf die Bedeutung und Verbreitung des 

christlichen Glaubens.” 

In the negotiations between the Consejo de las Indias and Veit 
Hoerl, the agent of the Fuggers, about the colonizing and trading 
enterprises, is contained the phrase “Lo qual todo ha de ser en- 
deracado para servicio de Dios e conversion de los yndios a nuestra 
santa fee catolica,”’>* 
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PIONEER GERMAN CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1734-1784) 





I 


GERMAN CATHOLIC CONTACTS WITH 
NORTH AMERICA (1600-1767) 


While the interest of Germany in Latin America was great 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, the second saw its 
decline and, with the total failure of the Welsers in 1612, trans- 
oceanic communication seems to have come to an end, except that 
translations of “Historias”? and travel literature from all parts 
of the transmarine world kept the people “informed,” but condi- 
tions in the German lands were not propitious to acquire foreign 
colonies with the result that Germany missed her chance.? With 
the arrival of the German Jesuits, however, in the possessions of 
the Hispanic powers about 1664,° relations were resumed and 
much good was accomplished there with the help from the Father- 
land. 

North America did not seem to fascinate the Germans then. 
The charms of the South were not free from illusions and could 
not forestall the decline. One of the deepest causes for the 
collapse there and the disinterestedness in North America, un- 
doubtedly, is the internal chaos Germany was buried in by the 
religious rift of the Reformation and the struggles accompanying 
it, so disastrous to the Empire, masterly described by Janssen in 
his monumental work The History of the German People. 

Yet, the threads between Catholic Germany and the later United 
States Church reach down to the time that inflicted the bleeding 
wound upon the Empire. For with the accession of Charles I, 
of Spain, to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire of the Ger- 
man Nation as Charles V (1519-56), Germany and the former 
Spanish portion of the Southwest of the United States were 
subject to one and the same sovereign. He was the first Haps- 
burg prince linked with American Church history. The next 
step was by way of England and the Low Countries, the cradle 
of the American clergy. 

To what extent the movement of the English Catholic refugees* 
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to the continent and the establishment of the Jesuit colleges there, 
and their relation with regard to Germany, bears on the later 
American missions, has not yet been explored. The Jesuit province 
of Lower Germany erected by St. Ignatius in 1556 was eight years 
later divided by Father Lainez into the Rhenish Province and 
that of Lower Germany proper or Belgium. The latter was again 
divided in 1612 into the “Provincia Flandro-Belgica” and 
“Provincia Gallo-Belgica,” to which the College of St. Omer be- 
longed until 1619.5 This college had been founded in 1592 with 
the help of Philip II, King of Spain, in whose veins coursed Haps- 
burg blood. Considerable pecuniary assistance was given by him 
in the form of pensions of 2000 pounds a year.® It was at 
St. Omer’s that most of the English Jesuits later laboring in 
the American missions received their education, in part or entirely. 
Here, too, it was that Father John Carroll, the future first digni- 
tary of the American Church, spent many years. At the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits by the French in 1762, the Communities of St. 
Omer and Watten removed to Bruges in Flanders, then under 
Austrian rule. The Magistrate received them kindly and, “fore- 
seeing an accession of wealth to the city,” an “ ‘Octroi’ or grant 
or settlement with some exemption from duties usually granted 
to Religious, was obtained in the name and authority of the 
Empress Maria Teresa,”? with whom another Hapsburg became 
a benefactor of St. Omer and of the house at Bruges until the 
tide turned with the suppression of the Society in 1773, which 
overtook Father Carroll here as a teacher to see the violence com- 
mitted “by the Austrian Government of Brussels in execution of 
the Pope’s Brief of Suppression ....” followed by confiscation 
and banishment of the Jesuits from the Netherlands.® 

Another very important link between Catholic Germany and the 
American Church in colonial times was the Jesuit college at Liege 
in Belgium, founded in 1614, when “Father John Gerard, of Gun- 
powder Plot fame, bought a house and some ten acres of land for 
a scholasticate’’® with the money supplied by English Catholics.1° 
It was to this college that “a few years later, Maximilian, Elector 
of Bavaria, assigned an annual pension for the maintenance of 
the College, and thus became its founder, though the premises were 
English property.”!4 The new house either had no earlier benefac- 
tor unless the charter of endowment by the “pious and munificent 
Prince Maximilian,” which is dated September 8, 1626,!* was only 
then ratified, or the title “founder” was an honorary one. 

It is self-evident that the monetary benefit derived for Liege 
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college from the annuity of Maximilian, accruing from 1626 to 
1773 was great, but it is beyond estimation to what extent it as- 
sisted the American colonial Church. It would be interesting to 
know how much went to the education of the missionaries, for it 
was at the college of Liege, ‘founded by Bavarian munificence,” 
that most of the long series of English and native Jesuits laboring 
in the American missions, including Bishop Carroll, attended the 
seminary and were trained for their apostolic career at the feet of, 
at least, some German Fathers (Father Schneider taught there), 
because the term “Lower Germany” is a very wide one for that 
time when the national borders were not as definite as they later 
became. Moreover, many American boys received their schooling 
at Liege.4* They of course were not educated on the Bavarian 
pension. What the merit of this early Bavarico-American rela- 
tion was will probably never be revealed, but the fact remains that 
the Hapsburgs of Austria and the Wittelsbachs of Bavaria were 
benefactors of the American colonial Church no less than they 
were, during the last century, by means of the Leopoldine 
Association of Vienna, and the Louis Mission Society of Munich. 

Direct German Catholic connections with the early colonies are 
jejune. It may, however, be of interest to call to mind that the 
wife of Cecil Lord Baltimore was Ann Arundell, daughter of 
Thomas, first Lord Arundell of Wardour (d. 1649), who had 
gone to Germany early in life and was created a count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by Rudolph II for distinguishing himself in an 
engagement with the Turks at Gran in Hungary by taking a 
Turkish standard.* 

A German-Bohemian, Augustine Hermann of Prague,!® is 
linked with the first Catholic colony in that he was surveyor of 
Maryland and designed the first map of Lord Baltimore’s colony, 
in reward of which he received the large tract of land called 
Bohemia Manor, Maryland, not far from Baltimore. Part of 
this came into possession of the Jesuits in 1706'® and was the 
earliest permanent Catholic foundation in northern Maryland. 
It is also known as St. Xavier and played an important role in 
American Catholic history. 

Without groping for straws trying to make Germans out of 
them, it will be allowed, since it pertains to Low Country men, 
to refer to other early Catholic incidents, namely the report of the 
Capuchin Seraphin Ruffini de Burchgrave of Brussels, to Pro- 
paganda in 1647, about a mission in New Netherland settled in 
part by “both Catholics and heretics,”!7 having heard about this 
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in his years of pastoral work in Holland, and in 1659 the Nuncio 
at Cologne, Monsignor San Felice, informed Propaganda that a 
missionary was desired by the “many Catholic merchants who had 
gone over to New Holland in America,” and it was proposed 
(1662) to send the Reverend Hildebrand Fuss'® because of his 
ability to provide for himself without burdening the people. His 
German name needs no proof. 

A find made very recently in Munich archives, corroborating the 
truth of the assertion that the Thirty Years’ War was one of the 
primary causes for German immigration to America, and that the 
Catholic princes were not as black as they have been painted by 
some writers, discloses the interesting fact that in 1664 Prince 
Ferdinand Maria, the Elector of Bavaria, negotiated with Dutch 
statesmen for the sale of Manhattan and adjacent lands to 
Bavaria!® intending to plant a colony. Had this not been frus- 
trated by English maneuvers the history of New York might have 
run a different course. 

Despite the considerable amount of literature on the New World 
published in German during the later sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, as can be learned from Father Streit’s Bibliotheca 
Missionum, Germans may be said to have come to America 
sporadically until the middle of the seventeenth century, unless the 
Dutch are classified as Germans. Otto Lohr puts the earliest 
date for 1564.2° Augustine Hermann has been mentioned. For 
16517! Lohr names a Paul Schrick of Nuremberg, a merchant of 
Hartfort in good circumstances and later leader of the Lutherans, 
whose daughter Susanna (May 2, 1681) married First Lieutenant 
Anthony Brockholls, the Catholic English “Commander in Chief 
in New York” during the absence of Governor Andros.?? 

Many German names occur about 1660,?* and Pastorius, who 
arrived in 1683, is said to have found some “High Germans” who 
had been in the country for twenty years. Catholics may have 
been among them in greater numbers than is known. 

While little can be said about the German Catholics in America 
during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, a blaz- 
ing page of noble work might be written about the German and 
German-speaking Jesuits who, during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, while the general wave of German immigra- 
tion began to reach the colonies, opened their work in the Mexi- 
can missions. Ninety-five German-speaking Jesuits?! toiled there 
for the following eighty years, many of them highly educated men. 
It is not exactly known how many of these Jesuits labored on the 
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soil later incorporated into the United States. As elsewhere, 
they were the first to contribute to the culture among the Indians 
in the Southwest, and as early as November 9, 1684 (al. Dec. 26, 
1683) Father John Ratkay, born of noble blood at Pettau in 
Styria, Austria, died after four years of work, from poison ad- 
ministered by Indians at the mission of Tarahumara in New 
Mexico”, while Father Henry Ruhen, a native of Borsum near 
Hildesheim, having come to Mexico in 1749 at the age of thirty, 
was killed by the Pima Indians in 1750 or 1751 in Arizona, and is 
listed among the “American Martyrs.’’”6 

Many of these German Jesuits became famous as missionaries 
and scientific explorers and much has been written about them. 
Well known, to mention some, are Baegert, Balthasar, Gilg, 
Keller, Konsag, Kratzhofer, Pfefferkorn, Sedelmayer and, above 
all, the celebrated Father Francis Eusebius Kino (Chino, Chini), 
the “Apostle of Pimeria Alta” and, besides being a saintly priest 
and fervent missionary, a man of incredible endurance and ver- 
satility characteristically expressed by the authoritative Dr. Her- 
bert E. Bolton in the title of his work on Kino’s Memoir of 
Pimeria Alta.** 

Since, however, their labor in the Southwest does no longer 
bear directly upon the Church in the United States, a detailed ac- 
count is out of place in these pages. The relics of their activity 
are still visible in Arizona, New Mexico and Lower California. 
Their accomplishments have of late cast a brilliant lustre upon the 
Church, due to the extensive and scholarly research of Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., and, especially, of Dr. Bolton. 

The Spanish crown had no reward for the sacrifices and labors 
of these German Jesuits. With the suppression of the Society 
in the Spanish realm they were deported in 1767, whereupon many 
of them suffered much at the hands of the Spanish government 
that would not permit their return to the land of their birth for 
fear least their thorough knowledge of the Spanish colonies might 
be taken advantage of by the enemies of Spain.*8 

While the great beneficial activity of the German missionaries of 
that period has been recognized, it does not seem to be known 
whether they received financial support from German lands. Since 
hundreds of German Jesuits were then working in other mission 
countries, of whom it is certain that they corresponded extensively 
with members of the aristocracy and that they were generously as- 
sisted financially by the imperial and ducal families, princes and 
princesses, etc., especially from Austria and Bavaria,”® those in 
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the American Southwest may have shared similar benefits toward 
the Christian civilization of the Indians in their charge. 

Indeed, the dedication of a map to the King of Saxony, made 
in 1757 by the Jesuits, which shows that this part of Mexico 
(Arizona) had “an active and industrious population; there were 
cities, villages, agricultural schools that have now disappeared,’’? 
would seem to suggest that a benefit was received or was being 
solicited. 

Was Father Kino a German? There is no doubt that Father Kino 
was one of the most remarkable figures in the history of North 
America. The references to him are numerous. He was com- 
monly accepted to have been a German, and that his name was an 
adaptation from the German name Kuehn. His true nationality 
aroused considerable interest, especially after Dr. Herbert E. 
Bolton published the Memoir of Pimeria Alta, having found the 
original manuscript of Father Kino’s Favores Celestiales in the 
Mexican archives. On page 29 of the work Bolton says, ‘though 
his name was Italian in form, Kino’s birth, education, and early 
associations were altogether German.” This, as it seems, aroused 
Father T. J. Campbell, S.J., who contended that Kino was a Ger- 
man, but his arguments were not conclusive.*? 

It was reserved to Father Holweck of St. Louis, Missouri, to 
go directly to the source of the matter, Father Kino’s home parish. 
This brought to light that Father Kino was born at Segna in the 
parish of Torra, Val di Non, in the Trentino, Tyrol, on August 
10, 1645, the son of Francisco Chini and Margherita Luchi. 
Summing up, the Reverend Simone Weber states that Father Kino 
“although a subject of the German Empire, he was ethically 
(probably should be ethnically) an Italian.”3* 

Some of the reasons adduced in proof of this may be questioned. 
In another article or note on Father Kino, Father Simone Weber, 
creating the impression that that section of the Trentino was en- 
tirely Italian, is refuted by the writer with considerable weight, 
making the true Latin origin of Father Chino doubtful and saying 
that Kino was a German citizen “with an absolutely and complete 
German education,” and that “‘the Germans, therefore, are fully 
in their right if they point with pride to Franciscus Eusebius 
Kino, S.J., as one of their greatest men.”5% 

This last writer stresses that the Trentino was formerly more 
nixed than now, and that the Jesuit College there belonged to the 
Upper German Province. As early as 1628, i.e., sixteen years be- 
fore Father Kino’s birth, a Jesuit had been appointed German 
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preacher at the church of St. Peter in Trent. Moreover, that the 
Val di Non (German Nonsthal or Nonsberg) still had several 
German villages in 1895, and that the dialect is full of German 
words. Kino received his early education at Hall (Italian Ala) 
near Innsbruck in the “very heart of the German Tyrol,” and con- 
sequently spoke more German than Italian even in his boyhood. 
The very fact that he entered the Society in a German Province 
would seem to point to his being German rather than Italian. 

He entered the Society, November 20, 1665.3 Later he became 
professor of mathematics at the University of Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria, where he remained until his going to the Mexican mis- 
sions in 1687, being detained in Spain for some time prior to 
this for the sake of observing a comet. It is difficult to say where- 
in he excelled most. Very remarkable is his endurance in the 
saddle, traveling, according to Bolton, on horseback at the age of 
sixty eleven hundred miles in thirty-five days.*° He is supposed 
to have baptized forty to fifty thousand pagans, found time for 
scientific research and explorations, led a most ascetical life, and 
died March 15, 1711, at St. Magdalene, being shot by rebellious 
natives.%6 

On a map of Lower California made by him in 1702, and pub- 
lished in the Welt-Bott,3" his name appears in several forms, and 
it is there that he calls himself a German. 

Father Huonder, S.J.3° says that there is in private possession a 
rich collection of manuscript petitions for the foreign missions 
written by German Jesuits. Between 1610 and 1730, 438 such 
petitions were sent to the General of the Society from the Upper 
German Province; 140 from the Upper Rhine and 182 from mem- 
bers of the Lower Rhine Province, a total of 760 letters. Many 
applied as often as ten times. The author (Huonder) also re- 
marks that many letters were lost, and since the Bohemian and 
Austrian Provinces were equally zealous, the mission petitions of 
the German-speaking Jesuits (priests and Brothers) may have run 
into the thousands by the time of the suppression. 

Another report®® states that at the suppression of the Society 
the archives were confiscated by the Holy See. At the restoration 
of the Order, however, the archive of the Procurator General 
was not returned to the Society, but came into the Italian State 
Archive, and was restored to the Jesuits at the reconciliation be- 
tween Church and State in 1929. The part of the Procurator 
General was not again united with the archive of the Order be- 
cause it must remain accessible, and it was put into the archive 
of the College Al Gesu in charge of Father Tacchi-Venturi, S.J. 
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Among other matters this part comprises twenty-eight volumes, 
“Indipetae,” letters by Jesuits applying for the foreign missions, 
“India” being the equivalent for all missions.*° Volume XXIII 
contains the petitions from the Upper German Province (Ger- 
mania Superior), 476 letters written by 222 members between 
the years 1661 and 1730. Most of these letters were written at 
Ingolstadt in Bavaria where the Jesuits maintained the University 
and the Scholasticate of the Province. Since this collection of 
petitions extends only as far as 1730, it does not, unfortunately, 
contain the letters of men later sent to North America, but if 
the famous Father Kino sent a petition, which he surely did if 
the report of his having made a vow to go to the missions is true, 
mentioned, together with that of the University of Ingolstadt, 
where he had been stationed for seventeen years. The archive 
mentioned, together with that of the University of Ingolstadt, 
later transferred to Landshut and finally to Munich, ought to 
establish the name he used in Germany. 














II 


CAUSES FOR EMIGRATION TO THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found Germany in 
utter distress. A revolution of far-reaching consequences, re- 
ligiously, politically and economically, had swept over the unfor- 
tunate country. The seed sown before and after the Reformation 
matured into fruit whose poison gnawed at the very heart of the 
Empire which never recovered from the religious dissension. 

Scarcely had the vigorous Counter-Reformation begun to show 
its good results when the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648),' with 
all its horrors, decimated and demoralized the stricken populace to 
whom the Peace of Westphalia brought no real peace. No 
sooner had the Swedes left German soil than France took advan- 
tage of the helpless country, invaded Alsace-Lorraine (1674), 
snatched these provinces from the realm, and devastated the Pa- 
latinate, which a late author frankly admits with the excuse that 
“such practices, detestable as they are, were upheld by the 
morality of the time, and sixteen years later Louvois ordered the 
systematic pillaging of the Palatinate.”* And since war clouds 
remained hanging in the sky, was it any wonder that the people 
thought of leaving home and country and to cross the ocean where 
the Quakers “offered an asylum to the Germans whom the sword 
of Louis the Fourteenth drove from the Palatinate.” 

On the eastern boundaries of the Empire the phantom of the 
Mohammedan peril had lurked for a century until decisively 
defeated at the gates of Vienna in 1683. 

Germany had no colonies of her own, but the colonial empire 
of Spain, France, Holland and England, across the waters, began 
to tell on the life and trade of central Europe. Luring propa- 
ganda was flooded upon the country by shipping concerns and 
land agents of other nations who realized the merits of the Ger- 
mans as agriculturists so necessary for the upbuilding of the 
colonies. England, which had prior to this favored the emigra- 
tion of her own subjects, changed her policy with the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century, advised people of quality to remain 
at home, and threw open the doors of America to her “undesir- 
ables” and foreigners.’ 
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There is no doubt that the religious differences played an im- 
portant role in the emigration movement. The Peace of West- 
phalia based on the “Augsburg Confession” of 1555 with the 
principle of “Cuius regio, eius religio” was not always respected, 
and could not prevent the rise of numerous sects in consequence 
of the absence of the unifying religious authority. Intersectarian 
frictions were the natural result and all felt “persecuted” and, 
being at times bitterly hostile to one another and a danger to the 
peace of the commonwealth, the civil authorities saw fit to curb 
them. 

The abundant literature on emigration or immigration, especially 
the older, did not hesitate to accuse the Church and Catholic 
princes of intolerance, injustice and tyranny. It will not be denied 
that the Catholic authorities were entirely free from fault—the 
Peace of Westphalia gave them leave to insist on their right if 
they cared to make use of it—but on the other hand, the sects 
recognized that right. The conduct of the Catholics towards the 
sects was exaggerated, the writers not free from bias. Later 
authors, however, have almost entirely deviated from the old 
opinion and more than admit a “blending” of causes, among which 
the economical predominates. That this was the chief reason 
can readily be seen from the history of emigration which has a 
parallel in the contemporary shifting of our own population, e.g., 
the Negro movement to the North, and speaking for Germany 
alone, why did the German immigration come to almost a com- 
plete standstill with the rapid rise of German industry before 
the turn of the century, which even necessitated the importation 
of foreign laborers. If religious “persecution” was the main 
cause, what brought the masses from countries where there was 
no “persecution ?” 

As long as the absolute neutrality of the writers on emigration 
or immigration is not established, their verdict need not be ac- 
cepted. It will be safe to state that the psychology of the prob- 
lem has not yet been given proper attention. The craving of the 
human heart for more than necessaries has at all times motivated 
men to a high degree, not to speak of the legitimate desire to 
better one’s condition. Why the westward pressure at a time 
when lands were cheap and plentiful; why the mad rush to the 
West and to the North amidst incredible hardships when gold 
was discovered ? 

This ought to help find the cause for German emigration in 
particular, because the tide of emigration began along the Rhine, 
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so long the scene of war followed by a disastrous blight (1708) 
that entailed considerable famine. It is somewhat strange that 
the earlier emigrants, individuals or groups, who had the courage 
to leave home and country for an adventurous and uncertain en- 
terprise, could not muster up enough strength to regain and re- 
establish an acceptable standard of living in the home country 
in which the successive catastrophies left much vacant property. 
The idea of appropriating such to themselves was evidently not 
mature or too difficult to be carried out. In no case did it offer 
the golden opportunity of acquiring such tracts of land as the 
New World held out to the early arrivals and their posterity. If 
there were excesses with regard to religion on either side, they 
are mitigated by circumstances. The gradual social evolution 
must likewise be taken into consideration; the entire age, still one 
stressing absolutism, must also be judged from the point of view 
and the “morality of the time’’® to understand and judge without 
prejudice the causes underlying emigration from Germany. 











III 


GERMAN CATHOLIC IMMIGRANTS AND 
THEIR STATUS IN THE COLONIES 
(1700-1776) 


Immigration from Germany has contributed such numbers to 
the American population that the German element ranked, even 
then, next to the combined English-speaking contingent. This is 
universally acknowledged and needs no proof.1. Exact numbers 
for the period prior to 1820 are not available. From 1727 to 
1775, 68,872 Germans entered the colonies through the port of 
Philadelphia alone, while it is estimated by authorities that by 
the year 1775 there were about 250,000 Germans here.” Innum- 
erable German settlements and colonies dotted the Atlantic coast 
provinces from Maine down to the estuary of the Mississippi.* 
That this numerical strength was a most influential factor in 
the molding of the future United States is obvious, and the merit 
of the Germans in behalf of the country of their adoption is so 
highly esteemed by competent historians that nothing can be added. 
There was, however, no lack of attempt to minimize the valuable 
contribution of the Germans to the culture of America, for parti- 
sans and anti-German propaganda were never wanting. Germany 
at no time pursued the policy of systematic deportation of her 
convicts and undesirables to the Pritish colonies. It has rightly 
been said that “early American historians, diarists and writers 
betrayed a strong tendency to ignore the cultural labor of the Ger- 
man element, and refer to the Palatines in Pennsylvania and New 
York as ignorant and superstitious.’ 

The Germans were willing victims to the propaganda made for 
America. Many indeed left for religious principles, but still more 
to make a living, especially since the great majority were tenants 
and so-called “small people” working a few acres of soil besides 
plying some trade, people who were neither “poor nor rich.” 
Just before the American Revolution, England reversed her policy 
by restricting land grants, and thereby, Kaethe Spiegel says, Eng- 
land “departed from the ways that had caused her subjects and 
those of other countries to leave their homes and to look for bet- 
ter fortune in a new land. It was the hope of coming into pos- 
session of a piece of land of their own in an easier manner 
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than in the Old World that led most of the settlers, of high birth 
or of low, with or without means, to cross the ocean.”® Grants 
of one hundred to five hundred acres or buying lands cheaply 
were lures that made these Germans feel equal to barons. An- 
other author puts much stress on the Wanderlust and, after mak- 
ing the usual allusions to Catholic intolerance, as well as the at- 
tractive advertisements, etc., unconsciously, as it were, minimizes 
all the causes enumerated when he sums up “but even all these 
causes might not have been effective were it not for the innate pro- 
pensity to emigration of the German character .... It was this 
trait which has ever led them to leave their native country when 
scarcity of land, social and religious conditions, famine and war 
furnished the immediate occasion . . . . It was this that in the 
eighteenth century sent the Palatines and Swiss to Pennsylvania. 
9 6 


Many were successful in the New World, but many were utterly 
disappointed, and cursed those who had enticed them to leave 
home by fraudulent promises, and conjured their countrymen 
to remain in the Fatherland, for there were many who had con- 
sumed for the journey what they had, and finding it otherwise 
than presented “whine and cry.”* Similarly other authors culling 
from letters, and drawing from Fiske,® the same author continues 
that “the early writers of American history were apt to ignore 
or pass over in silence the contributions to American civilization 
that have been made by other people than the English.’”® 

It is not the purpose of this work to dwell on the German ele- 
ment in general, nor is there need of it. Great as the merits are, 
comparatively little can be claimed for the German Catholics 
coming to this country during the eighteenth century. Since 
their numbers were too small, a share in the first humanitarian 
cause, the first protest of the Germans and, as it seems, the first 
in the entire country against slavery, in 1688, was scarcely 
possible. The same must be said as to the early German press 
and other achievements where greater numbers are needed. But 
the favorable comment voiced with regard to the Germans in 
general must necessarily include the German Catholics, the more 
so since no criminal charges, as it seems, can be laid to their 
door, while delinquencies of other Catholics are on record during 
the colonial period.?° 

While it must be conceded that individual German Catholics 
may have come to the American colonies at an early date, though 
all traces are lost, it is an established fact that with the increasing 
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German immigration Catholics began to arrive. The famous 
founder of Germantown, Daniel Pastorious, had a ‘‘Romanist” 
among his group of Germans landing at Philadelphia in 1683, who 
was “the first Catholic known” to have settled in Penn’s ““Woody 
Land.”’!4 

It is possible that Catholics were among the many Protestant 
emigrants settled throughout the East as, because of the unruly 
times in the Vaterland, Catholics may have joined some sect if 
only for the sake of peace, or for some material advantage, or 
other reasons, 

Since the rise of the various sects occurred mainly in the Pro- 
testant principalities, Catholics in general were more at peace and 
found less occasion to emigrate because of religious convictions. 
It must be remembered that the sects recognized the power of 
the governments as to the religion of their subjects, as well as 
the principles laid down by the Westphalian Treaty, which was 
still strongly influenced by the idea of absolutism of the State ac- 
cording to the concept of the time. This very same thought is 
largely responsible for the anti-Catholic attitude in the legislation 
for the British colonies by the home government, so that the 
bias and prejudice which so long disgraced the colonies were the 
natural outgrowth, and this state of affairs was not conducive to 
a more numerous emigration of Catholics who hoped to practice 
their religion. 

Maryland, the “Land of the Sanctuary”,!* had lost her original 
Catholic impress, and some Catholics went to Pennsylvania where 
the liberal principles of William Penn afforded the only refuge 
in the colonies upon whose door the spirit of intolerance had 
hung the flagrant shingle of the notorious Penal Laws. Despite 
the kindly attitude of Penn, not even Pennsylvania was officially 
tolerant.18 

It is, however, not Pennsylvania that furnishes the first records 
of the presence of Catholic Germans after 1700. The exodus 
from the Palatinate and the Rhineland after the awful blight 
(1708-1710), and the rising tide of immigration during the cen- 
tury, brought Catholics to the American shores. Accounts as to 
the original number of Catholics of this movement, and the num- 
ber of apostates during their stay in England vary. Of the ten 
thousand emigrants, one has it that “642 Catholics deserted the 
Faith and joined their Protestant brethren”, while “435 remained 
firm and were sent back home... .” (to Germany). The English 
were not willing to support Catholics and a rigid test was resorted 
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to to detect them, but “a riot which broke out in the camp and 
brought the choice to an issue, caused 3584 Catholics to return to 
their homes rather than give up their Faith, while 520 became 
Protestants.”!4 From three to four thousand were settled in 
Munster, Ireland. (Protestants). 

If it is true that so many Catholics were among these people, 
it ought to refute the charge that the Catholic ruler caused the 
exodus, and goes to prove that other reasons prompted the move. 
If he was a “tyrant” why did he not prevent the departure of 
his subjects, which meant a serious loss of revenues to the prin- 
cipality ? 

Of the approximately three thousand persons said to have em- 
barked for New York, only twenty-two hundred reached their 
destination, the rest having perished on the way. It is obvious 
that Catholics, even if apostates, may have been among the sur- 
vivors and those following. Indeed, already on October 28, 1710, 
the Reverend John Haeger reported to the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, “I instructed fifty-two 
in the fundamentals of our religion according to the Church 
Catechism, among them thirteen Papists.”!° In another report 
under date of July 8, 1713, the same minister informs the So- 
ciety that “the number of persons instructed in our Church Cate- 
chism and admitted to the Lord’s Last Supper (part whereof 
are come to such competent age as is required and part are such 
as left the errors of the Church of Rome) are 113,” while in the 
following year (1714) he had “380 communicants” and “one 
Papist Family.’ It is not known what became of these unfor- 
tunate Catholics. They were the “vanguard” of the Germans 
and the Irish who, somewhat later, lost their Faith because ad- 
verse conditions were not apt to nourish the flame of supernatural 
life. At heart, these victims of circumstances probably adhered 
to the religion of their childhood as best they could in their en- 
vironment. The Palatinate settlements near Newburgh, New 
York, where the English had hoped to plant a German colony 
on the Hudson “where they may be useful to this kingdom par- 
ticularly in the production of naval stores and as a frontier 
against French and Indians”!? were not successful, and the Ger- 
mans dispersed into the interior where the soil was better. Many, 
in the course of time, found their way to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Many too may have perished in the various Indian 
attacks, or died on the banks of the Hudson, in the woods of 
Pennsylvania, and on the lowlands on the Mississippi, with no 
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priest near to still their hunger for the Bread of Life in their 
last hour. The next evidence of German Catholics in the North 
coincides with the formation of the first Catholic congregation 
in Pennsylvania. 

While German Catholics suffered and toiled in the “sweat of 
their brow” and succeeded on the lands adjoining the Gulf of 
Mexico, and while German Jesuits heroically spent themselves 
as missionaries, civilizers, and scientific explorers in the South- 
west, a similar task was under way in the more northern Ameri- 
can colonies proper, at the hand of German Catholics who, like 
their Protestant compatriots, located chiefly in the province of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Indeed, “about 1727 divers Cath- 
olics had come into Penn’s colony, among many thousand of for- 
eigners, mostly Palatines;” it was then “that divers Catholics 
slipped in ;” the Palatines pretended to buy but “not one in twenty 
had anything to buy with.”’8 

Unfortunately, there appears to be no record of the number 
of German Catholics prior to 1757 when there were nearly one 
thousand adult Catholics reported for Pennsylvania, who, exceed- 
ing the non-German Catholics by about six hundred, must be 
regarded as the leaven of Catholicism for that section. At this 
time New Jersey harbored some scattered Catholics of German 
origin, and indications are, however scanty, that at widely sepa- 
rated points German Catholics are found interspersed among the 
general German population. 

Since there are no contrary proofs, their standard of culture 
was of that generally high type as has been stated previously. 
They were, like the majority of their non-Catholic countrymen, 
agriculturists, tradesmen and craftsmen, trying to gain an honest 
livelihood in pioneer fashion, as their means had been exhausted 
by their traveling expenses, necessary equipment, etc., and there 
were “redemptioners”!® just as there were such among the im- 
migrants from other countries. Except for their religion, the 
German Catholics had all the good and bad qualities of their nation 
constituted of more or less racially mixed stock. It is true, they 
had no men of great education like the Protestants with their 
leaders such as Pastorius, Count Zinzendorf, the Muehlenbergs 
and others, but as a whole they may be assumed to have been on 
a par with the education of the German Protestant people who 
early had a flourishing press, of which the Catholics surely did 
not deprive themselves; their newspapers and Bibles and books 
of devotion surely were read by the Catholics too, due to desire 
to read, proselitizing on part of the sects, and lack of other books. 
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There is no room for the assumption that, because about 1741 
German Catholics were found in greater numbers in the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, they had congregated there by a Cath- 
olic colonizing project. It was but natural that people of the 
same Faith, coming from proximate sections of the Vaterland, 
should flock together in a strange country where “Popery” was 
only tolerated. Moreover, since the Jesuit missionaries do not 
report any German Catholics for Maryland until shortly before 
the Revolution, it may not be too far fetched to assume that it 
was their Faith that motivated the Germans settling in Pennsyl- 
vania, the most favorable province with regard to the Catholic 
religion. 

Their political and legal status essendi was equal to exclusion 
and disfranchise, and this early and long persisting discrimina- 
tion against them would seem to be the radical and intrinsic cause 
for the lack of public prestige, so injurious to the Catholics of 
the colonial period and the more so to the German Catholics even 
long after. Being Catholics, their public consciousness was 
crushed in its very incipiency. They were not given an opportun- 
ity to display civic and forensic ability, public interests and rep- 
resentation; not as a body because “none but Protestants were 
permitted by the provincial laws to hold land for the erection 
of churches, schools or hospitals,” and not as individuals because, 
as the quotation continues, “nor could any foreigner be natural- 
ized unless he was a Protestant.” It was “taxation without 
representation.” 

Despite the kindly disposition of William Penn toward the 
Catholics, that genial gentleman’s great influence could not soften 
the harshness of the nefarious laws, so that ‘““No one ever held 
office in Pennsylvania from 1692 to 1775, who was not by law 
required to take and subscribe to a solemn declaration, confirmed 
by oath, or affirmation, such as no Catholic could take.”?! 

If, therefore, no Germans supposed to have been Catholic 
attained to civic prominence or public office, the proof is implied 
that there were no apostates who submitted to the sacrilegious 
oath “we and each of us do solemnly and sincerely profess and 
testify that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is no 
transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof by 
any person whatsoever and that the invocation or adoration of 
the Virgin Mary or any other Saint and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
as they are now used in the Church of Rome are superstitious 
and idolatrous.”?? 
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Such anti-religious fanaticism could not fail to cow the Cath- 
olic Germans. Moreover, their innate conservative and peaceful 
attitude, the traditional characteristic respect for authority and 
public order, which was looked upon by the more rebellious ele- 
ment as akin to submission and was flouted; their inefficiency in 
the English language and consequent ridicule to which Germans 
are sensitive they therefore did not use English and avoided 
association, which in turn impeded their being understood. Their 
being at times, perhaps, taken advantage of by the lower strata 
of society imported by the English convict system, land specu- 
lators and grafters, put them in a somewhat humble position and 
legal helpnessness. It is no marvel, therefore, that the impression 
was created in the mind of the population at large that the Cath- 
olics, and precisely the German Catholics, were an inferior class 
of people, and that their enemies were given a most useful weapon, 
the mark of whose wound could not even be fully effaced by their 
later achievements and contribution to the common good, because 
prejudiced and malicious eyes would not see the ethical value of 
those harmless and honest “Dutchmen.’’* 

These unfavorable conditions must have had a detrimental effect 
on the German Catholics in particular, and undoubtedly produced 
a kind of sullen resignation and bitter resentment, at least in the 
more ambitious men, and the temptation to desert that Faith which 
curtailed their rise in life was undeniably great. Heaven alone 
knows the battles and conflicts of soul. How many succumbed? 
Documentary evidence of this misfortune appears to be very 
negligible for the earlier period, but genealogical researches might 
reveal it. Nor can it be held that all German Catholic immigrants 
of this time were exemplary and above reproach, and to deny that 
there were no swaying reeds among them would be absurd. On 
the other hand, the reports of ministers and others must be taken 
cautiously because their phobia and fanaticism induced them to 
exaggeration. The long period lived without priests and the 
consolations of the sacraments in surroundings tending to defec- 
tion from the Faith, and the longing of the human heart for 
religion of some sort, required a firm faith, and thus there is prob- 
ably some truth in the words of the Reverend Backhouse at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, though they are full of antipathy against 
the Quakers, when he wrote to the Propagation Society in London 
under date of December 6, 1738, that there were not only several 
families of Papists in his circuit but that “there are many reputed 
ones among the Quakers Garb, and frequent their meetings,” 
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and similarly the Reverend C. Campbell, on November 2, 1742, 
that Quakerism was “but a nursery of the Jesuits . .” and 
that “many Irish Papists turn Quaker and get into places as well 
as Germans.”%5 

Most ridiculous, too, was the fear that was expressed at the 
time of the French-Indian trouble of 1755, when exaggeration led 
them to believe that “there are near one fourth of the Germans 
supposed to be Roman Catholics who cannot be supposed friends 
to any design for defending the country against the French’*® 
This anti-Catholic spirit has been so often referred to by all 
writers of American Catholic history that these examples may 
suffice; since the Germans were the majority among the Cath- 
olics, that bigotry and spirit of hatred must have primarily af- 
fected them. 

It was natural, therefore, that the Catholics were looked upon 
with suspicion constantly fed with new fuel from the pulpits, 
the press and the ancient legends current among the people about 
the Papist peril (1755), which to keep alive was in the interest 
of the home government bent on stifling any possible rival of the 
Established Church. If the official attitude of the legislation was 


rigorous in Pennsylvania, the most liberal province, it was the 


acme of intolerance in the other provinces north and south of 
Pennsylvania, where it was drastically exemplified in the legal 
paragraphs, diabolically fanatical enough to exterminate the 
Church if it had not been of divine institution. 

All this added to keep the German Catholics in the back- 
ground. It must have been humiliating to them that they could 
not even hold the soil they were tilling in their own names, a cir- 
cumstance that opened a door to extortion and made the Cath- 
olics cautious rather than courageous in business, at the cost of 
their reputation for ability, if not exclusion, because the acts for 
naturalization passed in 1700-1742 limited this privilege to 
Protestants, as is well known. 

That the law was not merely theoretical is evidenced by various 
cases. Thus, Parsons, the surveyor of Northhampton County, 
wishing to recommend his friend Paul Miller (Mueller), the most 
“prudent” man for the position of schoolteacher at or near Easton, 
Pennsylvania, about 1750 to 1755, seems to consider it hopeless, 
saying “but he is a professed Roman Catholic which is, I imagine, 
an insuperable objection to him.”27 

Miller had obtained one of the first hotel licenses there, the 
recommendation for another (June 16, 1752) to John Fricki 
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(Fricker), however, was refused because of his religion by a 
most formal protest : 


“To the Worshipped, the Justice, the Justice of the Court 
of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, held at Easton, for 
the County of Northampton, June 18, 1755. The petition of 
divers inhabitants of said town and others, humbly showeth: 
that your petitions are very apprehensive, your worships have 
been greatly imposed upon in granting recommendations to 
his honor, the governor, for sundry Roman Catholics out of 
allegiance of his present majesty, our most gracious sovereign, 
for keeping public houses in this town, when those who pro- 
fess the Protestant religion have been rejected ; that your peti- 
tioners humbly conceive this practice may have pernicious 
consequences at this time when an open rupture is now daily 
expected between a Roman Catholic and perfidious prince and 
the crown of Great Britain; as the ROMANS have hereby a 
better opportunity of becoming acquainted with OUR DE- 
SIGNS AGAINST THEM and are hereby enabled better to 
discover those designs and render them abortive. Your peti- 
tioners therefore pray that your honor make proper inquiry 
into the matter and grant such redress as the circumstances 
may require and your petitioners will ever pray ..... — 


The consequence was that John Fricker was refused the recom- 
mendation with the endorsement: “John Fricker is not allowed a 
recommendation, etc., being a ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 

The tenor of this petition needs no comment except that jeal- 
ousy and fawning on the officials are likewise ill concealed. There 
would probably be found numerous instances of analogous cases 
if they were collected from the archives and record offices. As 
late as 1769, “John Cottringer and Joseph Cauffman, prominent 
German Catholics in Philadelphia, asked for an ‘Act to enable 
them to hold land in this province.’ It was summarily refused 
because ‘the persons mentioned in the bill are Roman Cath- 
olics.’ ’’3° 

And a few years later, in 1773, when Father Sittensberger 
(Manners) had a dispute with regard to some land at Bohemia 
Manor, which a certain Mr. Heath contended on the ground that 
his father’s transfer of it for Catholic purposes was illegal, and 
threatened to bring the case before court, Father Manners on 
December 13, 1773, wrote to his superior, “One thing puts me to 
a stand, viz.: my being a foreigner, for if it should come to the 
trial of ejection, I am afraid that this circumstance must be pre- 
judicial to this cause, because I can hold no land.” 
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What the situation was, even up to the Revolution, can best be 
discerned from a letter of Father Ferdinand Farmer (Stein- 
meyer), S.J., of April 22, 1773, to Father Bernard Well, S.J., 
Mascouche, Canada, at which time the feeling against Catholics 
ran so high that Father Farmer considered it prudent to dissuade 
the Bishop of Quebec from making the proposed journey to the 
colonies for the purpose of administering the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, though that Sacrament had as yet never strengthened 
the young Catholics born here or brought into the country as 
children, 

Father Farmer informs the addressee that Father Diderick on 
his mission in Pennsylvania “having, in a private discussion with 
a non-Catholic man, made use of some rather harsh and insulting 
words, he came nigh being killed, a musket having been twice 
discharged by night on his dwelling or chapel,” and found it ad- 
visable to withdraw to Maryland. It may be remarked here that 
other priests had been shot at in different parts of the colonies. 
The writer continues then that 


“in only two of the several English Provinces or Colonies is 
the Catholic Religion tolerated, namely in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania; in the latter in virtue of a Royal Charter to 
the founder of the Colony; in the former, more from ancient 
possession than owing to any right. In Pennsylvania, by 
virtue of a Royal deed, all religions are tolerated, not that 
each one is free to perform publicly the rites of his religion, 
but in this sense that he may accomplish them in private, and 
that he may be in no wise compelled by anyone to share in 
any exercise whatsoever of another Religion than his own. 

“As, however, the oath that must be exacted of all such as 
desire to be numbered among the born subjects of the king- 
dom, or who hold divers offices in the Commonwealth, con- 
tains a renunciation of the Catholic religion, none of our faith 
can obtain the like favors. .... e 


Following some enumeration as to priests and Catholic topics, 
and pointing out the difference between Canada and the colonies, 
Father Farmer adduces the real reasons of his advice, continuing 


“Wherefore, it is most certain that the advent in our midst 
of the Right Reverend and Illustrious (Bishop of Quebec) 
would create great disturbances, with the danger of depriving 
us of the paltry privileges we are now enjoying, especially 
in Maryland, where, as already mentioned, the exercise, 
even in private, of our Religion rests upon no authority. 

” 
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After stating that for the same reason the Vicar Apostolic of 
London, under whose jurisdiction the colonies were, had been 
earlier advised to the same effect, the epistle goes on to point 
out the American mentality of that day: 

“T do not wish you to understand by this that we are not 
greatly desirous of having Confirmation administered to those 
of our flock born in this country; but that it is plain to our 
eyes, being given especially the character of Americans, that 
such rite could not safely be conferred by a person in dig- 
nity. For it is incredible how hateful to non-Catholics in all 
parts of America is the very name of Bishop, even to such 
as should be members of the Church which is called Anglican. 
Whence many considered it a most unworthy measure that 
a Bishop be granted to the Canadians; and as for several 
years past the question is being agitated in England of es- 
tablishing in these Provinces a Protestant Bishop of the 
Anglican Communion, so many obstacles were found, due 
especially to the character of the Americans (of whom most 
of the early colonists were dissidents from the Anglicans, not 
to mention such as left our own faith) that nothing has as 
yet been affected... .. a 
That there were apostates from the Faith is clearly indicated by 

the words “not to mention such as left our own faith.” No- 
where, it seems, is found a clue to the number of apostates, or of 
what nationality they were; nor are there to be found recorded 
many names of such unfortunate ones. The son-in-law of Con- 
rad Weiser, a justice of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 1755, prob- 
ably a relative of John Fricker of Easton, is referred to as “An- 
thony Fricker, who was originally a Catholic;”’ on the other 
hand, there are records of converts to the Faith, e.g., Margaret, 
the daughter of Weiser and wife of Anthony Fricker, who reared 
all her children as Catholics, and remained firm until her death,%* 
while a number of converts are found in the church registers. 

The legal status of the Catholics put them into a most serious 
disadvantage as has been seen from the letter of Father Farmer, 
and the lucid interpretation of the law by Dr. Guilday, made use 
of in the pages of this work. The inconsistency between the 
laws, their execution and the character of liberty granted to 
Penn, is self-evident. For despite the legal rigor aiming by prin- 
ciple at the “public existence” of the Church, there was consid- 
erable connivance at the Catholics, which the intrepid Jesuits took 
advantage of, though their presence, e.g., in Maryland, could not 
remain secret, irregardless of the ruses, aliases and disguises 
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which were resorted to. The mission work of the Jesuits labor- 
ing in the colonies during the pre-Revolutionary period, Germans 
for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York with few excep- 
tions, and that of nearly all non-Germans in Maryland, was little 
short of the glorious prison existence of the Church in England 
during the time of the persecution. 

In comparison with the German Catholics, those from the 
Emerald Isle who became more numerous after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, had the better of their German brethren in 
the Faith, in that they were not as helpless, being able to use 
English to greater advantage and because their cradle stood closer 
to the Blarney Stone bestowing gifts valuable in the New World.** 





IV 


GERMAN CATHOLICS IN LOUISIANA 
(1718-1803) 


The Wanderlust that had taken hold of the Germans after the 
initial steps for emigration were made before and after the turn 
of the century, continued to exercise its influence. Discouraged, 
as it seems, by the failure of the first Palatine exodus under Eng- 
lish patronage, another migration set in (1718-1721), this time 
heading for the charms of the South, to Louisiana, where accord- 
ing to advertising pamphlets issued by the Compagnie des Indes, a 
new paradise was beckoning the impoverished Germans whose 
qualities as pioneer agriculturists were known even then. Thou- 
sands could not withstand the enticing lure of the Eldorado where 
“the land is filled with gold, silver, copper and lead mines. If 
one wishes to hunt for mines, he need only go into the country 
of the Natchitoches. There he will surely ‘draw pieces of silver 
mines (sic) out of the earth.’ After these mines we will hunt 
for herbs and plants for the apothecaries. The savages will make 
them known to us. Soon we shall find healing remedies for the 
most dangerous wounds, yes, also, so they say, infallible ones for 
the fruits of love.”? 

The country was depicted as full of choice game that anybody 
was allowed to hunt at will. Such descriptions were apt to make 
the Germans feel like Barons and Lords, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that so many left their homes to acquire land which was 
so cheap that “three acres cost one Taler ... .” and because of 
the rapid rise of real estate, “it follows that 300 acres . . . which 
cost 100 Talers when purchased, are really worth 30,000 
Talers.”? 

While Louisiana became United States territory as late as 1803 
(a State in 1812) and the German Catholic element had been 
practically entirely absorbed at that time, it will be best for the 
sake of chronology to insert the “Louisiana Bubble” at this place. 

In order to develop the colony the French organized trade com- 
panies; thus in 1717 came into being the “Western Company,” 
called after 1719 “Compagnie des Indes” under the leadership 
of John Law, the “notorious Scotch financier,” who was given 
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the trade monopoly for twenty-five years. The victims of these 
men were mostly Germans. 

Ten thousand Germans, from Switzerland down to the Nether- 
lands, as well as from the hinterland, are said to have left for 
Louisiana between 1718 and 1721, taking with them many house- 
hold goods. Flocking into the French ports en masse, they caused 
quite a problem to the authorities as little or no provision had 
been made for such numbers. Many died before boarding the 
boats. The crossing wrought dreadful havoc among the pas- 
sengers. A number were overtaken by pirates, e.g., in 1721 one 
boat with “three hundred very sick Germans” was captured near 
the bay of Samana near San Domingo.? Deiler is conservative, 
accepting the number of those who really left French ports as 
six thousand, on the authority of Chevalier Guy Soniat Duffosat. 
That the number of those who left Germany was much greater 
is attested by the Jesuit Charlevoix who in December, 1721, 
passed “the mournful wrecks” of the John Law concession in 
Arkansas and remarks “these nine thousand Germans who were 
raised in the Palatinate.’’* 

How many actually reached the Promised Land? It has been 
estimated that some two thousand were landed near Biloxi and 
the coast of Alabama, of whom many died from fever, exposure 
and starvation. Deiler does not consider it exaggerated to put the 
loss there at one thousand, so that out of the nine to ten thousand 
who departed from Germany, only about one thousand reached 
the Mississippi, and of these again a high percentage perished 
soon after in consequence of the utter neglect experienced and 
also the climate, fever and disease contracted aboard the pest ships 
during the awful voyage, and the flood.® 

John Law had two concessions where the Germans were settled, 
one just above the confluence of the Mississippi and the Arkansas ; 
the other below New Orleans.* But already in 1721 Law went 
bankrupt before the crop was harvested, leaving the settlers, prim- 
itive as the beginning was, in dire distress, and the concessions 
were abandoned. The Germans went to New Orleans, then a 
small village of 169 whites poorly provisioned. The refugees 
desired to return to Europe. A conference with Governor Bien- 
ville, however, resulted in their obtaining rich alluvial lands on 
the banks of the Mississippi, some twenty-five miles above New 
Orleans, which section is since then known as “German Coast,” 
“Les Allemands,” or “Aux Allemands.” The “Coast” extends 
about forty miles along the banks on both sides of the river, 
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with a strip of tillable land two-thirds of a mile in width. While 
the Law concessions were being worked (1720-1722), the first two 
villages formed by the earliest arrivals situated more remotely 
from the banks were destroyed by a hurricane and the flood in 
1721, killing many people. About twenty households remained 
in the danger zone, while the rest moved to higher ground nearer 
the bank and made a new village, Karlstein, evidently in honor of 
the leader and judge of the “Coast,” Karl Friedrich D’Arensbourg, 
whose name is derived from the fact that the French officials 
confounded the “de” (von) Arensburg, the place of his birth 
on the island of Oesel in the Baltic, making out of the former 
officer in Swedish service a nobleman.” 

Deiler’s explanation for the coming into existence of the vil- 
lages, Karlstein as the first after the 1721 catastrophy, while the 
congregating of nearly all Germans from the concessions was 
responsible for the villages of Hoffen and Mariental, above, and 
Augsburg below Karlstein,® is acceptable. 

The vicissitudes these people experienced were indescribably 
sad. The handful that was left out of the ten thousand original 
departees from Germany are proof enough. With a tenacity 
almost equal to stupor, the remainder worked under most primitive 
conditions, tilling the wild land with hoes and spades and what 
tools they had brought with them, the Company utterly deserting 
the settlers. There were no ploughs, and for nine years no horse 
was seen or used in the colony, and according to the census of 
1724 only seven out of the fifty-six families enumerated had a 
cow.® No colony was probably ever in such dire straits for so 
long a time, and only wiry natures could bear the strain. But 
the rich alluvial soil was merciful and yielded enough victuals 
to enable these pioneers to convey part of the produce by river 
to the growing town of New Orleans where it found a ready 
market. 

Despite its extreme poverty, the German Coast settlement ap- 
pears to have been for years the only morally sound spot in 
Lower Louisiana. Years of continuous scandal of the worst 
kind at New Orleans and elsewhere, prove the standard of cul- 
ture which surrounded the Germans.?® For the old French co- 
lonial policy of populating the possessions overseas had the result 
that the trash of the country became the nucleus of a people unfit 
for the task of developing the land. Says the eyewitness, Charle- 
voix, S.J., in 1721: “The people who are sent there are miserable 
wretches driven from France for real or supposed crimes, or bad 
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conduct, or persons who have enlisted in the troops or enrolled 
as emigrants in order to avoid the pursuit of their creditors. Both 
these classes regard the country as a place of exile. Everything 
disheartens them; nothing interests them in the progress,of a 
colony of which they are only members in spite of themselves.” 

By far stronger the situation is described by the Chevalier 
Champigny in his Memoire (La Haye, 1776), who says: 

“They gathered up the poor, mendicants and prostitutes, 
and embarked them by force on the transports. On arriving 
in Louisiana they were married and had lands assigned to 
them to cultivate, but the idle life of three-fourths of these 
folk rendered them unfit for farming. You cannot find 
twenty of these vagabond families in Louisiana now. Most 
of them died in misery or returned to France, bringing back 
such ideas which their ill success had inspired. The most 
frightful accounts of the country of the Mississippi soon 
began to spread among the public, at a time when German 
colonists were planting most successful establishments on the 
banks of the Mississippi within five or seven leagues from 
New Orleans. This tract, still occupied by their descendants, 
is the best cultivated and most thickly settled part of the col- 
ony, and I regard the Germans and the Canadians as the 
founders of all our establishments in Louisiana.’’!” 

Conditions had become so desperate that in 1720 the deportation 
of this class of people was checked on complaints of the conces- 
sioners and the Company. There is little or no evidence that the 
Germans were contaminated by their neighbors; their hard strug- 
gle with life seems to have made them serious rather than frivo- 
lous and careless. 

The oldest and most reliable records as to their number are 
the official censuses. That of 1721 mentioned only those of the 
lower concession before the Law crash, and gives this number: 
5 men; 11 women; 14 children and 40 engages (laborers) in all 
70 persons who, with possibly some exceptions, moved to the 


German Coast, and are included in the official census of May 
15, 1722>° 
Karlstein-D’Arensbourg and an orphan boy 2 persons 
Mariental 26 men; 30 women; 26 children 82 
Hoffen 25 men; 29 women; 49 children 103 
Augsburg 17 men; 20 women; 33 children 70 





257 persons 
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Another compilation, Remarks and Observations on Lousiana 
(R. & O.) which can only be a few months older than the above 
census, refers to the German Coast, saying “they may be composed 
of about 330 persons of both sexes and all ages.” Since eighty 
persons were in Arkansas, and because La Harpe found only 
forty-seven on March 20, 1722, R. & O. must have been written 
before the removal from Arkansas was completed. The discrep- 
ancy in these numbers is attributed by Deiler, other documents 
justify his figures, to the fact that death took its toll, and that 
the census enumerates only those actually present on the Coast 
when it was taken. The census does not include those scattered 
families not within the limits of the Coast and does not mention 
the names of the orphans and those of the engages. The total 
number of Germans at Aux Allemands, therefore, was less than 
four hundred in 1722. 

The census of 1724 enumerates some seventy-five German 
households including those on the lands of Bienville without enum- 
erating the engages. Only a few families consisted of five or six 
persons, the majority had two or three due to the death toll. An 
exact census is impossible from the material extant. 

The later irregular censuses found in Deiler are confusing 
though they contain many details. Many were well to do, buying 
lands for as high as eight hundred livres. It is, however, possible 
that they took lands on credit, paying it off by produce and cash. 
On the other hand, owing to the frightful death toll during the 
voyage and after landing, the survivors may have appropriated 
their possessions as relatives or friends and thus acquired con- 
siderable means. The settlers came from Switzerland, Baden, 
Wuerttemberg, Palatinate, Bavaria, Saxony, the Rhineland, Ham- 
burg, Brandenburg, Silesia, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg, and 
even Hungary, in other words, from Germany in general. 

Granted the number of 400 surviving emigrants for 1722 is 
not too high, the mortality during the following years must have 
been great, even allowing for the scattered Germans. Since at 
least seventy-five households are given for 1724, even though 
small ones, and since the church records contain names for that 
time which are not mentioned in the census of the German Coast, 
these must have either died or moved away. The official census of 
1724 has for the German Coast: 53 men; 57 women; 59 chil- 
dren—169 persons; and for 1731: 42 men; 44 women; 88 chil- 
dren—174 persons.14 From this it is evident that the children 
acclimatized more readily than the adults and that the colony was 
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not doomed. In the course of time scattered Germans seem to 
have moved to their countrymen on the German Coast (15), who 
by persevering diligence changed the fertile wilderness to a bloom- 
ing paradise. 

What was the religion of these Germans, the real point of 
interest in this work? It is impossible to tell what the bulk of 
the ten thousand adhered to in the home country where religions 
were much mixed. It would be childish to suppose that the land 
companies catered only to Catholics or that only Catholics emi- 
grated to Louisiana. The presence of Calvinists and Lutherans 
indicated in the official census of 1724 proves that the Mississippi 
colonists were of mixed creed. Deiler!® informs us that the Ger- 
mans first attended divine services at the Catholic Church of St. 
Louis at New Orleans, whither they were wont to go by boat on 
Saturday bringing with them their garden products for the mar- 
ket. In this church “they had their children christened, here 
their weddings were celebrated.’ Indeed, the St. Louis Church 
marriage register (1720-1730) contains a number of German 
names and the place of birth of the parties. Unfortunately all 
the church books (1730-1764) were burned. Moreover, the offi- 
cial census for 1724 mentions for the German Coast “the Chapel 
with house and kitchen. Garden, Cemetery of about one and 
one-half arpents” of land. The older had been abandoned.’? The 
most remarkable and most important fact of the 1724 census is 
that the majority of these German Coast settlers were Catholics. 
Out of the sixty households clearly detailed’® forty-five (including 
two French) are Catholic. The rest of the compilation is not 
definite enough to permit a safe calculation, but a conservative 
count will bring the Catholics to 155, not including the engages 
whose status is never clearly available. It is quite certain that 
the German Coast was visited occasionally by a priest from New 
Orleans. 

The “Code Noir” of the French, aiming also at the exclusion 
from Louisiana of the Huguenots and other Protestants went into 
effect in 1724 to remain so (quite firm as it seems) until 1803, 
so that few Protestants attempted to gain entrance, at least not as 
Churches.1® Within the next few years other churches outside 
the city of New Orleans came within the reach of the German 
Coast. The earliest available colonial budget, that of 1729, makes 
provision for a resident priest among the Germans in the person 
of Father Philip, O.M.Cap.?° It seems very probable too that 
the Germans had the fortune of a German-speaking priest at 
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intervals, for as early as 1726 Father Raphael of Luxembourg, 
Superior and Vicar General, was at New Orleans and other 
places along the coast.*4_ Being a Luxemburger, he most prob- 
ably spoke German. There is no indication that a German priest 
went with the emigrants as might be expected since the original 
number must have been strongly Catholic; moreover, the Com- 
pagnie had obliged itself to see to their religious needs by fur- 
nishing all pertaining to this. As the ecclesiastical part was al- 
ready regulated for Louisiana before the Germans arrived, the 
necessity of German priests might seem superfluous ; on the other 
hand, the priests possibly among the emigrants may have died 
during the voyage, though the lists ought to record that. Indeed, 
in 1727 Father Raphael pleads for a new church for the German 
Coast with Governor Perier, 

“they (Compagnie) may do good as to give the same orders 

for the parts of Les Allemands, where formerly a miserable 

shed standing in a hole served as a chapel, but which is now 
fallen into decay. The people are too poor to build at their 
own expense a church and a parsonage which they need, and 
the Compagnie is expected to be so kind as to defray this 
expense, since by the Letter Patent for its establishment in 

this colony, the Compagnie had obliged itself to support a 

priest for them and to furnish everything necessary for divine 

service. 

The governor also promised his aid. It was not in vain, for on 
May 24, 1728, Father Philip was appointed for the Germans with 
a salary of 600 livres from the Company. While Father Raphael 
complains bitterly that “religion was at a low ebb” and that 
“Sunday morning saw scarcely thirty persons at Mass” at New 
Orleans in 1726, not a word is said about the Germans. The 
German Coast colony soon flourished. Additional colonists ar- 
rived. Some of the Swiss garrison in French service, Germans 
among them, settled there. By 1750 Les Allemands had 200 fam- 
ilies and was the second largest colony, just one third the.number 
of New Orleans.?? If these figures are correct, those in A Cath- 
olic History of Alabama and the Floridas by a member of the 
Order of Mercy, (New York, 1908), p. 104), must be wrong 
giving these figures for 1725. The same work, page 100, is like- 
wise incorrect in saying that “Germans settled on the estate of 
John Law, still called ‘the German Coast’.” 

For 1754 some families from Loraine are attested, and more 
such were desired by the authorities “for the advancement of the 
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colony,” and in 1774 “a large number of German families from 
Frederick County, Maryland, crossing the mountains to the Ohio 
and thence to the Mississippi, moved among the Coast Germans.”* 
The French-Canadian refugees from Acadia became neighbors of 
the Germans in 1765-66, for whom in 1768 the Spanish Gover- 
nor Ulloa (France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1763) requisited 
from the Germans provisions “to the value of 1500 piastres.”’*5 

In general, the colony seems to have enjoyed the peace required 
for prosperity, except that the Indian attacks affected them, the 
raid of 1747-48 being instigated by the English to harass the 
French.?® Deiler adds no figures for later years to indicate the 
numerical growth, but the fact that by 1771 a second church, 
that of St. John the Baptist at Edgard, was erected, the “Red 
Church” being that of St. Charles, the successor of the earliest 
built before 1724, shows that the Germans had increased consid- 
erably. The first German priest stationed at the new church of 
St. John was Father Bernhard of Limpach or Limbach, who 
later labored at St. Louis, Missouri, and asked to be removed 
from the latter post by letter of April 1, 1787.77 

There is no mention in Deiler’s work of any school having 
existed on the German Coast, neither does Vogel enlighten us 
on that point. There was little need of a school at New Or- 
leans on account of the small number of children; still, in 1727 
the Compagnie was requested to supply a school there, but re- 
plied that that was the concern of the people and paid only one- 
fourth of the expense.?8 Since the distance to New Orleans 
would have been too great, and since the Germans everywhere 
had schools at an early date, it will not be going too far to assume 
that there was very early a school of some kind on the German 
Coast. 

The morality among the German Catholics in Louisiana is proved 
beyond all doubt by their churches, and above all by the rapid 
increase due to “enormously” large families attested by the reg- 
isters of St. John’s Church, that Deiler exclaims: “It seems that 
heaven wanted to compensate them in this manner for the many 
dear ones they had lost in the ports of France, on the high seas, 
in Biloxi, and during the first period of their settling in Louisiana. 
I found fourteen of them, sixteen, eighteen, and once even 
twenty-two children in a family,’’*® which far surpassed the stan- 
dard of the French, who had few children, and it was but natural 
that the other colonists not of German blood, on account of the 
good qualities of the German girls, should ask them in marriage. 
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Thus a very wide fusion of German blood took place, and were 
it not that the original German names had been so transformed 
by French phonetic spelling, ignorance of orthography and even 
literal translations into French, the German Catholic element in 
Louisiana would appear much more prominently at present, even 
among the elite.°° The large families of the Germans explain 
the high percentage of German Creoles in Louisiana who, accord- 
ing to Deiler, show the Teutonic type and traits strikingly despite 
the mixture of blood.*4 

Already the census of 1724, when the Germans had not yet 
had a solid footing in Louisiana, speaks favorably of those pio- 
neers. Summing up the entire enterprise, it must be admitted 
that the original German Catholic stock there is a most valuable 
contribution to Louisiana, and thus also to the United States, as a 
cultural factor from every point of view. There is no better 
recommendation and evaluation of the Louisiana German Cath- 
olics than the testimony of the Colonial Prefect Laussat of 1803, 
nine years before Louisiana came into the Union, which has never 
had occasion to regret that German heritage. 


OFFICIAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE 
WorTH AND VALUE OF THE GERMAN PIONEERS OF LOUISIANA. 


Written by Laussat, Colonial Prefect of Louisiana and Commis- 
sioner of the French Government in 1803.3? 


New OrzEANS, Messidor 6th, Eleventh Year,?% 


The Colonial Prefect of Louisiana 
to Citizen Capital, Minister of the Interior. 


CITIZEN MINISTER: 


I received the letter of the 4th of Floral of this year by 
which your Excellency deigned to consult me on the project 
of embarking German laborers for Louisiana. 

This is a project which should be made a regular system 
by the French government for several years if it wants to 
derive profit from this country and to preserve it. 

Its present condition and its wretched [smisérable] popula- 
tion demand this imperatively. This class of peasants, and 
especially that nationality, is just the class we need and the 
only one which always achieved perfect success in these parts. 

What is called here the “German Coast” is the most in- 
dustrious [la plus industrieuse], the most populous [la plus 
peuplée|, the most at ease [la plus aisée], the most upright 
[la plus honnéte], the most respected [la plus estimée| part 
of the inhabitants of this colony. 
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I regard it as essential that the French government should 
make it a rule to send every year from one thousand to twelve 
hundred families from the frontier departments of Switzer- 
land, the Rhine and Holland; the emigrants of our southern 
provinces are not worth anything [n’y valent rien]. 


LAUSSAT. 


That Germans landed near Biloxi and the Alabama coast has 
been mentioned, but little is known about them, especially whether 
they were Catholics. Nor is the record of their numerical 
strength as available as it seems. Peter J. Hamilton in his Colo- 
nial Mobile does refer to the Germans in general and mentions 
a number of names, but he does not consider their religion, though 
indications are that some of the Germans of prominence were 
Catholics. 

In A Catholic History of Alabama and the Floridas, by a Mem- 
ber of the Order of Mercy, (New York, 1908), no other allu- 
sion to Germans in Alabama occurs except that “in December, 
1777, Father Paul baptized many Negroes belonging to the Krebs 
family” (page 123), which is evidently taken from Shea, (II, 
page 92), who, speaking of the apparently irregular visits by 
missionaries for those years says, “There is no trace of any 
priest at Mobile till December, 1777, when Father Paul, a Capu- 
chin, was among the Catholics, baptizing Negroes belonging to the 
Krebs family,” (from Register of Mobile). 

Hamilton has several Catholic pointers since he, too, made use 
of the Mobile church registers. As has already been noted among 
the Swiss soldiery there were also Germans. Captain De Lucer, 
or De Lusser, who was killed in 1736 during the Chickasaw war, 
and whose family retained prominence, was a German Swiss with 
a Gallicized name, a gallant soldier, and held many slaves of 
whom some were baptized. After his death his wife and others 
of her family were sponsors, (October 1, 1736; March 7, 1737) ; 
while that same year a J. B. Luser, “officer”, and in 1742 again, as 
“enseigne d’infanterie,”’ acted as witness.*4 

Another man of distinction at that time was the “daring Swiss 
lieutenant” Grondel.*® 

Another family of prominence in Alabama is that of Hugo 
Ernest Krebs, originally from Neumagen on the Moselle. There 
was a German settlement at Pensacola, according to Deiler®® but 
details of its founding are not known. Neither does Hamilten3? 
throw light upon the colony, merely saying “the greate seeuty, 
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Thus a very wide fusion of German blood took place, and were 
it not that the original German names had been so transformed 
by French phonetic spelling, ignorance of orthography and even 
literal translations into French, the German Catholic element in 
Louisiana would appear much more prominently at present, even 
among the elite.*° The large families of the Germans explain 
the high percentage of German Creoles in Louisiana who, accord- 
ing to Deiler, show the Teutonic type and traits strikingly despite 
the mixture of blood.*! 

Already the census of 1724, when the Germans had not yet 
had a solid footing in Louisiana, speaks favorably of those pio- 
neers. Summing up the entire enterprise, it must be admitted 
that the original German Catholic stock there is a most valuable 
contribution to Louisiana, and thus also to the United States, as a 
cultural factor from every point of view. There is no better 
recommendation and evaluation of the Louisiana German Cath- 
olics than the testimony of the Colonial Prefect Laussat of 1803, 
nine years before Louisiana came into the Union, which has never 
had occasion to regret that German heritage. 


OFFICIAL ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE 
WorTH AND VALUE OF THE GERMAN PIONEERS OF LOUISIANA. 


Written by Laussat, Colonial Prefect of Louisiana and Commis- 
sioner of the French Government in 1803.%? 


New Or.eEAns, Messidor 6th, Eleventh Year,?% 


The Colonial Prefect of Lousiana 
to Citizen Capital, Minister of the Interior. 


CITIZEN MINISTER: 


I received the letter of the 4th of Floral of this year by 
which your Excellency deigned to consult me on the project 
of embarking German laborers for Louisiana. 

This is a project which should be made a regular system 
by the French government for several years if it wants to 
derive profit from this country and to preserve it. 

Its present condition and its wretched [misérable] popula- 
tion demand this imperatively. This class of peasants, and 
especially that nationality, is just the class we need and the 
only one which always achieved perfect success in these parts. 

What is called here the “German Coast” is the most in- 
dustrious [la plus industrieuse], the most populous [la plus 
peuplée|, the most at ease [la plus aisée], the most upright 
[la plus honnéte|, the most respected [/a plus estimée| part 
of the inhabitants of this colony. 
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I regard it as essential that the French government should 
make it a rule to send every year from one thousand to twelve 
hundred families from the frontier departments of Switzer- 
land, the Rhine and Holland; the emigrants of our southern 
provinces are not worth anything [n’y valent rien]. 


LAUSSAT. 


That Germans landed near Biloxi and the Alabama coast has 
been mentioned, but little is known about them, especially whether 
they were Catholics. Nor is the record of their numerical 
strength as available as it seems. Peter J. Hamilton in his Colo- 
nial Mobile does refer to the Germans in general and mentions 
a number of names, but he does not consider their religion, though 
indications are that some of the Germans of prominence were 
Catholics. 

In A Catholic History of Alabama and the Floridas, by a Mem- 
ber of the Order of Mercy, (New York, 1908), no other allu- 
sion to Germans in Alabama occurs except that “in December, 
1777, Father Paul baptized many Negroes belonging to the Krebs 
family” (page 123), which is evidently taken from Shea, (II, 
page 92), who, speaking of the apparently irregular visits by 
missionaries for those years says, “There is no trace of any 
priest at Mobile till December, 1777, when Father Paul, a Capu- 
chin, was among the Catholics, baptizing Negroes belonging to the 
Krebs family,” (from Register of Mobile). 

Hamilton has several Catholic pointers since he, too, made use 
of the Mobile church registers. As has already been noted among 
the Swiss soldiery there were also Germans. Captain De Lucer, 
or De Lusser, who was killed in 1736 during the Chickasaw war, 
and whose family retained prominence, was a German Swiss with 
a Gallicized name, a gallant soldier, and held many slaves of 
whom some were baptized. After his death his wife and others 
of her family were sponsors, (October 1, 1736; March 7, 1737) ; 
while that same year a J. B. Luser, “officer”, and in 1742 again, as 
“enseigne d’infanterie,’ acted as witness.** 

Another man of distinction at that time was the “daring Swiss 
lieutenant” Grondel.*5 

Another family of prominence in Alabama is that of Hugo 
Ernest Krebs, originally from Neumagen on the Moselle. There 
was a German settlement at Pensacola, according to Deiler®® but 
details of its founding are not known. Neither does Hamilten3? 
throw light upon the colony, merely saying “the greate sete 
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by Krebs and the Germans near Pascagoula River.”3* Nor is 
there any positive indication that the Krebs were Catholics except 
that they had their slaves baptized Catholics, and that marriages 
of the Krebs children are registered in the parish books, e.g. No- 
vember 4, 1778, ‘Franc de Buisson of New Orleans with Anna 
Ch. Krebs, daughter of Hugo E. Krebs of Mobile.’’® 

It is not mentioned by these two authors when Krebs came to 
“Pascagoula,” but he must have been there some time prior to 
1772, the storm year. Since he left fourteen adult children at his 
death, which occurred not earlier than 1776 when his last will 
and testament was written, it is obvious that the Krebs family 
must have grown into a considerable clan that still holds the an- 
cestral patrimony. 

Hugo Krebs seems to have been the inventor of the “first suc- 
cessful cotton gin in America.” Hamilton, quoting Romans on 
cotton and gin, does not give the date of the description when he 
says (Romans) “One of those machines I saw at Mr. Krebs’ 
at Pasca Ocooloo, but as it was partly taken down he, claiming 
the invention, was very cautious in answering my questions, I 
cannot pretend to describe it accurately; I am informed that 
one of those improving mills will deliver seventy or eighty pounds 
of clean cotton per diem,’’*° but Deiler is positive in saying that 
in 1772 the English captain Ross found there (on the German 
settlement) on the farm of Krebs, “cotton growing and a roller 
cotton gin, the invention of Krebs, and perhaps the first success- 
ful cotton gin in America.” The same author also states that 
according to De Bow’s Review, (XI, page 616), Johann Georg 
Kleinpeter, who with his family had come to Louisiana from 
Maryland prior to 1777, according to the register of the marriage 
of his daughter Eva, a native of Strassburg, Alsace, was “the 
first to grow sugar cane on the highlands,” and in 1790 he erected 
the “first cotton gin.” 

It is evident that many points of interest pertaining to the 
Catholic Germans in that section have been lost, and more, per- 
haps, than will ever be known, is due to their diligence and in- 
dustry. That they held slaves cannot detract from their moral 
quality ; it was then legitimate. The South need not be ashamed 
of its share of Catholic blood of German origin. 











V 


THE COMING OF THE PIONEER GERMAN 
PRIESTS IN 1741 


The Church, everywhere inspired and fortified by the life-giving 
Spirit, could not be exterminated in the American colonies by laws 
“conceived in the spirit of Julian the Apostate” any more than 
Julian could quench the Church of the victorious Galilean in the 
Roman empire. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to treat ex- 
haustively the: beginning of the Church on our Atlantic shores, 
when the first priests, after the short period of Catholic life in 
Maryland, dared to push on to the region between Baltimore and 
New York, as that has been accomplished by historians of rank, 
as well as by compilers of histories of the several dioceses com- 
prising this district. Let the German Catholics glory in the 
knowledge that men of their, blood were among the pioneers that 
planted and nourished the little seedling now grown into a mighty 
tree. 

No record is extant that these earliest priests, known to have 
been stealing their way from the Hudson to Maryland shortly 
before and after 1700, met with the possibly few German Cath- 
olics, but it may safely be assumed that, if there were any at all 
within reach, the priests sought them out. When, however, the 
“Apostle of Pennsylvania,” Father Joseph Greaton, S.J., opened 
the first church in Philadelphia in 1733-34, and dedicated that 
first Catholic church on the soil of Pennsylvania, German Cath- 
olics were among the little flock. Strangely enough, the attesta- 
tion for this fact, as such it has always been accepted, was made 
fifty years later when the Reverend Patrick Smyth or Smith, an 
Irish priest who had been in the country in 1787-88, returned to 
his native country and published the polemic pamphlet on, The 
Present State of the Catholic Missions Conducted by the Jesuits 
in North America, saying: “I conversed a few months ago with 
an old German [Paul Miller of Conewago] who belonged to the 
first regular Catholic congregation which assembled in Philadel- 
phia and which consisted of twenty-two Irish and the rest Ger- 
mans, forming in all but thirty-seven Catholics.”! Unfortunately 
Father Smyth omitted the date, but it seems to be generally as- 
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sumed that it coincides with the founding of St. Joseph’s in 1733- 
34. It is, however, not impossible that it refers to the congrega- 
tion first meeting for services in the home of one of the faithful. 
If the statement deserves credit at all, Germans were among the 
nucleus of the Church in Pennsylvania. 

That some priests, who came most probably from Bohemia 
Manor, had been in that city in 1707, for which year the reception 
into the Church of Lionel Brittin and others is confirmed by the 
Reverend John Talbot, Episcopal minister of St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, New Jersey, in a letter of February 14, 1707-8, to 
the Reverend George Keith in Connecticut: “I saw Mr. Bradford 
in New York. He tells me that Mass is set up and read pub- 
licly in Philadelphia, and several people are turned to it, amongst 
which Lionel Brittin, the church warden, is one and his son an- 
other. I thought Popery would come in amongst Friends, the 
Quakers, as soon as any way.’ 

It is thus possible that Germans were among the worshippers 
even then. Despite all “traditions,” however, Shea was forced 
to write “In Pennsylvania there is no notice of any priestly ser- 
vice for the Catholics from 1708-1729,’ as that interim was not 
recorded. Paul Miller has the honor of being one of the first 
congregation whose name has come down to us. Unfortunately 
the church registers from 1733-1758 have been lost so that the 
numerical and national increase cannot be established. Only a 
few data are preserved in the registers of Goshenhoppen, e.g. 
the marriage of Paul Miller to Mary Magdalen Walltrich in the 
Philadelphia “Chapel”, April 11, 1743.4 

Father Greaton may have known some Germans and thus could 
perhaps console many a heart yearning for the Sacraments after 
long years of spiritual deprivation. This first pastor of the Ger- 
man Catholics in and about Philadelphia was born in London, 
January 16, 1679; entered the Society of Jesus, July 5, 1708; 
came to America about 1720, and, having been active in Pennsyl- 
vania for thirty years, retired and died at Bohemia Manor, Aug- 
ust 19, 1753.5 

Whatever the beginning and the number of German Catholics 
who were reported to have been the majority, the fact remains 
that Germans were among the pioneers of the Faith in Pennsyl- 
vania and in Philadelphia. There are no records extant pertain- 
ing to the time 1734-41. It is stated by all writers on the sub- 
ject that Father Greaton saw the need of a German priest, and 
that he applied for one, though the document does not seem to 
exist in print. 
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After some delay on the voyage, Father Henry Neale, S.J., 
who had been selected for Maryland in 1739,° arrived in the 
spring of 1741 and was assigned to Pennsylvania. After a month 
there, traveling also through the country, he reported to the 
Provincial, Father Shireburn, under date of April 25, 1741.7 


FaTHER Henry NEALE’s LETTER TO Sir JOHN JAMEs.® 


Honoured Sir: 


You will be surprised to understand I arrived at Philadel- 
phia only ye 21st of last month. I was from ye 10th of June 
till ye latter end of November on shipboard; And presently 
after my arrival in Maryland was hindered from prosecuting 
my journey by one of ye most severe Winters that was ever 
known in these parts: I might have safely rid over all ye 
Rivers, had not ye Snow been so very deep as to render ye 
journey in a manner impracticable, till ye Month of March. 
Since my arrival, I’ve made it my business to inform myself 
of the situation of affairs in these parts, as far as may be 
worthy your attention: and am sorry to find things otherwise 
than represented in England: I mean as to what regards a 
competent maintenance of one in my station: For an annuity 
of L20 only will not absolutely suffice. I was told this by our 
Gentlemen in Maryland, & find it so in effect. Most neces- 
sarys of Life are here as dear, & several dearer, than at 
London itself. The Gentleman, who proposed L20 as a 
tolerable sufficiency, says he only meant it in regard of a 
German, who, he supposed would spend ye greatest part of 
his time among his Countrymen, & meet with assistance from 
them, being to be but now and then in town. But for one, 
who is to have his abode in Town, as I must, he himself 
declares it will no wise suffice. Among other expenses I must 
of necessity keep a horse in order to assist poor People up 
and down ye country. Some twenty miles, some sixty, some 
farther off. For at present he alone is sufficient for ye ser- 
vice of ye Town (tho tis a growing Congregation, & will in 
all likelyhood soon require both more hands, and a larger 
House.) Now traveling expenses in my regard will be con- 
siderable, since little or nothing can be expected from ye 
Country Catholiks, who though very numerous, are most of 
them servants or poor tradesmen, and more in need often- 
times of charity themselves, than capable of assisting others. 
To be short, Sir, I wish I could make L30 do, tho every 
Body I advise with, assures me L40 Annunity is as little as 
I can reasonably propose to live and act with. The Gentle- 
man who lives here, tho he has made a thousand shifts in 
order to assist this poor Congregation, has never made things 
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meet under thirty pounds sterling a year, including ye Charitys 
he was obliged to; tho he never was at ye expense of keeping 
a horse. The rising of our Country Currency, which is now 
within a trifle of 334% per cent. from sterling, contributes 
not a little to render a sterling annuity less valuable. 

I have spent no little pains in considering myself and con- 
sulting Friends, about ye most advantagious methods of mak- 
ing a settlement according to your proposals. And as things 
are at present a purchase of Land seems evidently the best and 
securest establishment yt can be made for present and future 
Views. Several Tracts of Land have been lately sold for 
double ye price they were bought for a few years ago. 
And a valuable tract may now be purchased for eight hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds, yet in a few years will in all 
probability be held at two or three thousand. Nor is there 
any difficulty of our purchasing now, tho there may be per- 
haps afterwards. If this proposal of a land establishment 
seems suitable to yr. inclination, I shall make it my business 
with ye advice of Friends to seek out a place yt may be an- 
swerable to ye end you propose: and begg you'll acquaint me 
yr sentiments hereupon as soon as possible; as also what 
summ you think proper to advance, and on whom we may 
draw for ye same, in case we shou’d light upon a place to ad- 
vantage. 

We have at present all liberty imaginable in ye exercise of 
our business, and are not only esteem’d, but reverend’d as I 
may say, by ye better sort of People. The Lawyer is in all 
appearance, and has always been our particular friend. The 
Politician has almost entirely laid as#de publick business, and 
lives very retired. 

The German Gentlemen are not yet arriv’d. Their pres- 
ence is very much wanted: My heart has yearn’d when I’ve 
met with some poor Germans desirous of performing their 
Duties, but whom I have not been able to assist for want of 
Language. I hope in a short time I shall be able to give 
you a more ample acct. of many particulars, being as yet al- 
most a stranger in these parts. In ye interim my best wishes, 
and constant Prayers attend you. 

I am, Honour’d Sir, your obliged and humble servant, 


Henry NEALE. 


Philadelphia, April ye 25th, 1741. 
This letter is the first indication that the “Country Catholics” 
were “very numerous” and, because the Germans were engaged 
in agriculture rather than in the city, it may be assumed that 
the Germans were the majority of the Catholics even then, else 
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they could not be reasonably expected to sufficiently support the 
priest. The letter also shows that the greater frugality of a Ger- 
man priest was presumed, for he was supposed to suffice with 
twenty pounds annually, and of course keep a horse. But the 
city congregation appears to have been more destitute than the 
country people. 

Father H. Neale had met German Catholics and deplored his 
ignorance of their language. It is a peculiarity of all Catholics 
to desire to use their mother tongue in their devotions and espe- 
cially in the confessional, even if they know the language of the 
country or of the priest well. The early Germans were known to 
cling to their native language quite obstinately, molding it, by 
accepting many English terms, into ‘Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
There were, of course, also late arivals who could not be expected 
to speak English at once. Apostates, too, and indifferent Germans 
whom the life in new surroundnigs had taught a lesson, and 
such as could not for long years perform their duties on account 
of the lack of a priest, may have been willing to return to their 
“father’s house.” Mixed marriages were natural under prevailing 
conditions, and, undoubtedly, had lured many a Catholic into 
professing some other creed. 

If this was true of Pensylvania, how much more for New 
Jersey, the adjacent province, and for New York, where the laws 
were by far stricter and where the Negro Plot and the Ury case 
had just then aroused new ire.® 

Moreover, a wave of mysticism among the sects had been astir 
for some time on one hand, and, on the other, there was just 
as much religious indifference, as the President of the American 
Society of Church History pointed out in his presidential speech 
on December 26, 1922, “there were many who had given up 
what they had had of faith or religion,” and “the Great Awaken- 
ing” of 1740-1742 under Whitefield, Tennent and others had its 
counterpart among the German settlers.”!° This corrupt state of 
religion is also corroborated by the famous Lutheran Muehlen- 
berg,!! writing to a theologian of the University of Halle, Ger- 
many, August 12, 1743, “There is no lack of Atheists, Deists, 
Materialists, and Free Masons. In short, there is no sect in the 
world that is not cherished here.” The Superior of the German 
Seventh Day Baptists, Prior Onesimus (Israel Eckerlin),1* was 
a fallen away Catholic; how many others may there have been 
that came from Germany as apostates, or dropped by the wayside 
here, in their desire for some religion? The schools, already 
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well established among the German sects naturally attracted Cath- 
olic children in the absence of Catholic schools, and thus the 
children of Catholics, the future of the Church, were in grave dan- 
ger of abandoning what little religion the home might have saved. 
The English Jesuits were not blind to the serious crisis for the 
German Catholics for whom they could not do much on account 
of the lack of language, and therefore they appealed for help and 
called for a champion who would be superior to the best sec- 
tarian preachers by education, and command their respect in 
the capacity of a university professor and physician. The Fathers 
remembered that Father Theodore Schneider had held the chair 
of polemics and knew his ability and eloquence. They knew that 
he could cope with the situation and called for him. The move 
proved a good one. 

Magnanimously the Upper Rhine Province of the German 
Jesuits released Father Schneider who proved himself a good 
Religious in accepting the call, and an apostolic priest by ex- 
changing a brilliant career for that of a humble missionary among 
uneducated people in entirely different circumstances. Under 
date of September 24, 1740, Father Retz, the General of the 
Society of Jesus, informed Father Boult, the provincial at Liege, 
that the Upper Rhine Province had sacrificed Father Schneider 
and that a priest from the Lower Rhine Province was to accom- 
pany him: “Ego interim cum P. Provinciali Rheni Superioris de 
concedendo P. Theodoro Schneider pro missione Pennsylvanie 
(egt), et de illo intellexi non attenta presenti necessitate suae pro- 
vinciae, paratum esse ad faciendum hoc sanctum illius sacrificum, 
Habebit proinde R.V.P. Theodorum et alium adhuc nostrum sacer- 
dotem ex provincia Rheni Inferioris.” 

This letter ushered the German priests into a new field of labor 
where they have worked nearly two hundred years without inter- 
ruption and have done untold good to the Church of the United 
States. Most probably the two Fathers could not quit their old 
activity at once; preparations had to be made for the journey that 
seems to have purposely been postponed until after the winter. 
Since Father Neale’s letter indicates that they were expected, the 
two German pioneer priests must have arrived at the latest in 
the early summer of 1741, having left Europe at the beginning 
of April, it seems they had not yet arrived by April 25, when 
Father Neale wrote, while on the other hand, in a letter of April 
8, 1741, the General had written to Father Boult at Liege, he ex- 
pressed his joy at the result of the negotiations, and hope for the 
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success of the apostolic labors of the German Fathers” .. . 
valde gaudeo P. Theodorum Schneider et P. Wilhelmum Wap- 
peler praebuisse magnam spem secuturi ex opera illorum fructus 
in missionibus Anglo-Americis, precorque ut ad majorem ipsius 
gloriam et plurimorum aeternam salutem futuris eorum laboribus 
uberrime benedicat. .. .”1* According to Hughes’ interpretation 
of this letter, justified by “praebuisse,’ the General knew they 
had already arrived by April 8, 1741, which is contrary to the let- 
ter of Father Henry Neale. On the other hand, by a letter 
Father Schneider proves that he was already active in America 
in June, 1741,!5 looking up many Germans in the woods. 

At any rate, Father Neale saw that “the presence” of the Ger- 
man priests was “much wanted.” If the General of the Society 
of Jesus, had realized the necessity of German priests in Penn- 
sylvania, he would have hardly replied to the provincial, Father 
Henry Boult at Liege, July 16, 1740, “that it was unusual that 
missionaries from other provinces are asked for especially when 
the Indian missions were calling for more men.” On the other 
hand he states his willingness to supply some saying “quia tamen 
nulli terrarum parti, quantum in me est deesse volo, contentus sum 
ut novum evangelit ostium, quod in Pennsylvania operiri intelligo, 
nostri subintrent.’’?® 

There is some inconsistency in the remark that it was unusual 
to ask for members of another province since at the same time 
German Jesuits were sent to other foreign missions; the regula- 
tion is a matter of the Order. While it is not evident by whom 
the petition for German missionaries was made, it is plain that 
Father Schneider was postulated, because the letter continues that 
men from the Lower Rhine Province were on the list for Am- 
erica, but that Father Schneider “was scarcely available,” and that 
he would hardly be among those to be sent, because the Upper 
Rhine Province might not release him, for need of him, “Inter 
hos autem (those to come) vix adhuc esse poterit P. Theodorus 
Schneider, quia necdum de ipso habeo solitas informationes, neque 
scio an provincia Rheni Superioris ille carere queat.’ Father 
Boult continues that, if Father Schneider could not be had, two 
men from the Lower Rhine Province would be sent, but that, 
above all, there must be certainty that the traveling expenses would 
be paid, and that their maintenance in the mission must be as- 
sured.!? 

Why was Father Schneider, a man of great learning, wanted 
as a missionary in the rather primitive mission of Pennsylvania? 
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Why deprive another province of a man much needed there and 
remove him from his prominent position to the woods? It is true, 
the Jesuits were wont to send men even to insignificant missions 
where their erudition was not of immediate practical use and 
necessity. Did the Jesuits mean to repeat in Pennsylvania the 
oft successful method applied by them in other foreign missions 
to enhance the progress and the prestige of the Church by the 
influential means of science, and thus to break the shackles of 
bitter prejudice and bigotry? Was it a measure of competition 
with the non-Catholic Germans who had men of education and 
who controlled much of the public interests while the Catholics 
were helpless against the old attack about the Church’s “back- 
wardness” and “hostility” to science? Or was it Father Schnei- 
der’s knowledge in medicine that was to gain him easier entrance 
to sections antagonistic to the Faith, since the physician would 
cover his priesthood and thus give him the opportunity of seeking 
out the scattered Catholics without exposing his being a priest 
and their being Catholics to unfriendly neighbors and officials. As 
Dr. Schneider (or Snyder) he was welcome in any settlement or 
hut from Philadelphia to New York, and where Catholics were 
found he would be doubly welcome as the physician of soul and 
body. It is difficult to say whether the ruse of the traveling phy- 
sician-priest deserves preference among the reasons for his selec- 
tion or postulation for the American missions. 

Father Neale’s letter of 1741 is optimistic as to the esteem of 
the Catholics then, but that might apply only to the city of Phila- 
delphia. Says another writer, “Despite the laws, Pennsylvania 
became of all the colonies the most favorable and the safest field 
for the priests and missionaries of the Church of Rome. It is 
true, they had to travel about the country in disguise, but it was 
known everywhere that Romanists from other provinces came to 
Philadelphia or Lancaster at regular intervals to receive the sacra- 
ments according to the rite of their faith.’’® 











VI 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY AND 
THEIR WORK 


“The history of the life and labors of these early German 
priests,” says Father Devitt, S.J., “would be most interesting, 
as it is a much needed contribution to the Catholic Annals of 
Pennsylvania,” (1) and Martin I. J. Griffin, long editor of the 
American Catholic Historical Researches, complains “that our 
German Catholics have done nothing and are doing so little (prac- 
tically nothing) to bring out the share their forebears had in mak- 
ing the Catholic history of this country.” He thought that much 
material pertaining to the time 1740-1750 might be found in Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, comparatively little has been handed down 
to our day, though considerable matter may still be contained in 
various archives. Is it not a characteristic of the Germans or 
German-Americans to eulogize the merits of their own, with the 
consequence that they themselves have suffered and that they have 
failed to arouse the gratitude due to their ancestors at the hands 
of others. 

For more than a century large amounts of German money had 
helped to educate the English and native American Jesuits work- 
ing in the American missions, until, in 1741, the arrival of the 
two German pioneer priests opened the long Sacerdotal line 
that since then, without interruption, has toiled in the American 
vineyard amidst incredible hardships and truly apostolic devotion. 


FATHER THEODORE SCHNEIDER, S.J. 


Father Theodore Schneider* was born at Geinsheim, Diocese of 
Spires, in the Palatinate, on April 7, 1703. Of his youth nothing 
appears to be known. At the age of eighteen (September 25, 
1721), he entered the Society of Jesus and continued his thorough 
course of studies, including medicine, fitting himself for a bril- 
liant scholastic career. Medicine might have been indulged in 
with a view of using that knowledge in the foreign missions, he 
having asked “often and urgently’ to be sent to India (foreign 
missions ). 

But Divine Providence had something else in store for him. 
After he had held the chair of philosophy and apologetics 
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(polemics) at the Jesuit school at Liege, he became rector of 
the Jesuit house of studies in the city of Heidelberg, the philo- 
sophical faculty of which university since 1716 was in charge 
of the Jesuits. He was elected to the highest office of the univer- 
sity, namely that of Rector Magnificus, for the year 1738-395 

The rapid rise to important positions alone proves that Father 
Schneider was an unusually highly endowed man. Physically he 
is described as a “great strong man,” qualities which stood him 
in good stead in primeval Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

On September 19, 1740,° he was ordered by the General of 
the Society to go to Pennsylvania, and a few days later he de- 
parted from his country, going by way of Cologne and Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chappelle) to Liege, thence to London to leave for Mary- 
land in March, 1741.7 It seems, therefore, that the call for 
America reached him at Heidelberg, and that he spent some time 
in England to better equip himself for the commission received, 
and perhaps to join the English Province, for we read that other 
Fathers did the same. 

Without tarrying long among their confreres in Maryland, the 
two pioneer priests from Germany appear to have begun their 
activity among their compatriots in Pennsylvania. It is most 
probable that Father Schneider remained for some time at Phila- 
delphia to attend to the German Catholics in and near the city, 
although there is no record of this, for, unfortunately, the rec- 
ords of the Church of St. Joseph from its beginning until 1758 
have been lost. But very early Father Schneider took up his 
headquarters at Goshenhoppen, Pennsylvania, later called Church- 
ville and finally Bally. It is located in Berks County, about forty- 
five miles from Philadelphia and thirteen from Pottstown, and 
often spelled in numerous variants.® It is a village of indefinite 
boundaries in Washington Township which, though it existed for 
150 years was “‘unnoticed by both gazeteer and map’” though it 
is not the least of the towns of Pennsylvania for American Cath- 
olic Church history. 

For some time Father Schneider resided in the house of John 
Kuhn, a carpenter, whose “death in the Lord” occurred on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1751.° The records of the church of Goshenhoppen 
show that his first baptism in the country district was that of 
Albertina Kohl, born May 6, 1741, which was performed on Aug- 
ust 23, 1741, in the house of John Utzmann in Falkner’s Swamp 
(Pottsgrove), not far from Germantown, Pennsylvania." This 
house was the scene of many religious ceremonies in this section. 
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The first marriage recorded is that performed on December 8, 
1741, in “sacello nostro” at Philadelphia.!2 

Though Father Schneider had soon after his arrival reported 
home how he must look up the scattered German Catholics, there 
is not much recorded in extant literature. In 1742 a tract of 
land of 373 acres was secured at Goshenhoppen by Father 
Greaton’ and in 1747!4* Father Henry Neale added 122 acres 
bought from one Ulric Beidler, a Mennonite. This land was held 
in the name of the English Fathers because the German Fathers 
could not hold land in their own name as long as they could 
not be naturalized. It was not long before Father Schneider 
built his own house containing the chapel. The people, even the 
non-Catholics, are said to have assisted in the erection of this 
early combination church, especially the Mennonites, for which he 
rewarded them.!5 

Father Schneider was not the man to remain in one spot. His 
apostolic zeal soon led him to seek out the sheep scattered far 
and wide in eastern Pennsylvania. Within the first year of his 
arrival he can be traced to the Swedish Settlements, to Bethle- 
hem County, Germantown, Dinekum, New Forge, and in the 
spring of 1742 he was at Cedar Creek, Allemaengel or Lackall, 
so called because of its poverty, and late that same year he offi- 
ciated at Lebanon, North Wales, Philadelphia, Germantown, Oley 
Hills, New Furnace and Maxetani. In May, 1743, he founded 
the Haycock mission and celebrated Trinity Sunday at the house 
of Thomas Garden, and visited Frankford. Crossing the Dela- 
ware into New Jersey he was at the home of Martin Lorentz in 
August, 1743, and in October at the Glass-House near Salem.!® 

That year he had also been at Easton, Allentown, Magunshi 
and other points on the circuit.” In 1744 he made the round 
again, adding new stops, e.g., the houses of Adam and Matthew 
Geiger near Salem, New Jersey, which became the favorite meet- 
ing places of the Catholics thereabout. During that year he had 
advanced as far as Bound Brook, New Jersey,!* although the 
laws were bitterly anti-Catholic, and here it was that his medical 
knowledge stood him in good stead traveling as Dr. Schneider. 
On the other hand it can scarcely be presumed that his identity 
could be concealed. That he was one of the “three priests” on 
whose head fifty pounds was set by the Governor of the Prov- 
ince of New York is not true. 

There may have been a kernel of truth in the traditions told 
by Father Bally about one hundred years after, but on the whole 
he was little informed about the past.?° 
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It is a pity that no biography of Father Schneider exists. His 
missionary travels and zeal have been acclaimed by many writers, 
and it is difficult to realize what hardships he endured. Besides 
making his regular visits into the eastern counties of Pensylvania 
and large parts of New Jersey, he came once a month to Phila- 
delphia to administer to the Germans whose pastor he was.”! 

It may safely be assumed that Father Schneider visited every 
town and village and out of the way farms and settlements within 
his teritory in his quest for Catholics, and that he was the first 
Catholic priest to set foot on soil never before blessed by the 
hand of a priest. Despite his extensive travels he found time to 
copy two complete missals of 700 pages each, one of which is 
preserved at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. The 
reason for copying these missals has not been ascertained. It 
was either poverty or the desire to have small missals less 
cumbersome for travel, or perhaps a useful spending of time 
when inclement winters made travel impossible. 

His registers prove that he visited the more proximate places 
even during the winter, e.g., he buried the “Catholic man from 
Chestnut Hill” on January 6, 1758.22 Those registers are com- 
monly the earliest evidence of Catholicism in the various locali- 
ties. Without them the presence of Catholics would in most 
cases be without positive proof, and for this reason alone they 
are of inestimable historical value. By means of them the valid- 
ity of marriages was proved in the civil court,?* and they are 
probably the only source from which the wealth in landed prop- 
erty of the Catholics might be calculated by checking up with 
the civil records in the State archives. 

Father Farmer (Steinmeyer) says that often Father Schneider 
had no bed and no food on his fatiguing journeys, that he often 
preached twice on the same day at Philadelphia, German in the 
morning and English in the afternoon. And Father Farmer’s is 
the best positive testimony that he built many schools and that 
he himself taught the children reading and writing”* and if that 
was the case, religious instruction was not neglected. But he was 
not only the priest for the Germans; he was the apostle for all. 
His registers contain non-German names from the very beginning, 
and some of his early converts were Negroes.2> In the absence 
of other records, these are the first records of Negro converts 
for Pennsylvania. Of him may be said that he was the first of 
those German missionaries who “went about doing good” though 
no momument in their memory commemorates or perpetuates 
their names. 
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At last worn out in the service of the Lord, he broke down 
quite suddenly in 1763, after more than twenty years of toil. His 
superiors contemplated recalling him home to recuperate, but 
before this could be done he died after an illness of four weeks, 
on July 10, 1764.2 In the weeks before his death he was assisted 
by Father Farmer who looked after Father Schneider’s flock as 
best he could, until Father de Ritter was appointed permanent 
successor. 

Whether Father Schneider’s great knowledge and skill in apol- 
ogetics was ever resorted to in tilts with non-Catholic erudites of 
the time is not known. His praise has been sung by many. 
Father Huonder, S.J., in his work repeatedly referred to, and 
drawing from the Pastoral-Blatt of St. Louis, Missouri, (1874, 
VI) states that his life was several times in danger at the hands 
of fanatics, and that he won the people by his charity to the poor 
and sick, because he was an adroit physician. And Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea, father of American Catholic Church history, 
says that “Mr. Schneider formed many congregations in Penn- 
sylvania, built a noble church at Goshenhoppen and spread the 
faith of Christ far and near... .’*? Father Mosley, referring 
to his death in a letter to his brother in England, July 30, 1764, 
said: “Good Mr. Snyder, founder of our Pennsylvania Factory 
(mission), died 10th July, 1764, plenus meritis, worn out with 
hard labours and inconceivable fatigues. . . .”8 

Father Farmer buried his confrere at the foot of the altar 
of the church he had founded at Goshenhoppen, and preached 
the funeral sermon over the remains of the beloved priest and 
esteemed physician. A marble slab marks the grave “Hic jacet 
Rev. Theodorus Schneider, S.J., Missionis huius Fundator. Obit 
10° Julti, 1764. Aetatis 62, Missionis 24, R.I.P.”? 

Archbishop Carroll, speaking in highest terms of the German 
missionaries as “men of much learning and unbounded zeal” says 
expressly, “Mr. Schneider, moreover, was a person of great dex- 
terity in business, consummate prudence and undaunted magnan- 
imity’%° while Mgr. Joseph M. Flynn in his “Catholic Church in 
New Jersey” (Morristown, 1904), gives him also the title of 
“first missionary in New Jersey.” 

Father Schneider’s “Scenes of Function according to their 
First Appearance,” are set down as follows in Records, Vol. II 
(1886-88, pp. 316-332: 


1. Aug. 23, 1741 J. Utzman’s House in Falkner’s 
Swamp. 
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Chapel in Philadelphia (marriage). 

Magudiens’ House, Swedish settle- 
ment. 

George Utzman. 

Henry Michel’s House. 

M. Comins’ House, Swedish colony. 

Casp. Mayer. 

James Lang. 

Wendel Helffer’s House, in Bethle- 
hem County. 

Chapel in Philadelphia. 

near Germantown (wedding in Phil- 
adelphia. ) 

John Kuhn’s House. 

John Buhn’s (Easter). 

Henry Guibson’s house (p. 329, this 
is on the Schuylkill). 

Pawlitz’s House in Allemangel. 

Christ. Haug’s House, Dinakum. 

Maugin and Blayny. 

Geo. Zimmerman’s House, (mar- 
riage). 

Edw. McCardy (must be at Hay- 
cock). 

At the New Forge near Potters 
Mill. 

Wm. Hall’s House, near North 
Wales Meeting House. 

George Arnold’s House, in German- 
town, 

Mark Schiffer’s House, in Oley. 

John Keffer’s House in Maxetany. 


(Christmas at John Kuhn’s House with a baptism; also a 


2. Dec. 8, 1741 
3. Dec. 23, 1741 
4. Dec. 26, 1741 
5. Dec. 28, 1741 
6. Jan. 13, 1742 
7. Jan. 22, 1742 
8. Feb. 28, 1742 
9. Mar. 4, 1742 
10. Mar. 7, 1742 
11. Mar. 9, 1742 
12. Mar. 28, 1742 

Apr. 18, 1742 
13. Apr. 19, 1742 
14. May 17, 1742 
15. May 27, 1742 
16. ? ? 1742 
17. July 12, 1742 
19. Aug. ? 1742 
20. Oct. 17, 1742 
21. Nov. 8, 1742 
22. Dec. 12, 1742 
23. Dec. 19, 1742 
24. Jan. 13, 1743 
25. Feb. 14, 1743 
26. Mar. 17, 1743 
27. Apr. 17, 1743 
28. May 28, 1743 
29. May 29, 1743 
30. May 30, 1743 
31. July 2, 1743 


marriage, the parties Protestants). 
in Cushenhopen, Geo. Melchior. 
Johnson Pat. near New Furnace. 
John Minime, near Doerm Furnace. 
Jas. Hoffman’s House, in Philadel- 
phia ( a negro child, Hoffmans 
are sponsors). 
Chas. Pulton’s House, near Durham 
Road. 
Trinity Sunday, Thomas Garden’s 
House, Haycock. 
Maurice Lorentz’s House. 
Handlon’s House, in Frankford. 
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32. July 31, 1743 Thos. Cardy’s House. 

33. Aug. 2, 1743 Pat. MacKarmick’s House. 

34. Aug. 4, 1743 John Stockschlager’s House. 

35. Aug. 14, 1743 Geo. Gauckler’s House. 

36. Sept. 18, 1743 Adam Bender’s House. 

37. Oct. 5, 1743 Alter’s, near the Glass Works. 

38. Oct. 6, 1743 John Schwartzmann’s House, near 
Germantown. 

39. Oct. 16, 1743 In John Mulcaster’s House. 

40. Nov. 8, 1743 In the priest’s house (marriage). 

41. Dec. 28, 1743 Denis Onan’s House (seems to be 
near Dinekum). 

42. Mar. 18, 1744 Maurice Lorentz’s House (above 
not placed) now in New Jersey. 

(New names, but no places indicated) 

43. Apr. ? 1744 Dr. Brown’s House (adult colored 
woman bapt. Browns sponsors. 

44, Apr. 15, 1744 In J. Staab’s House, Allemaengel. 

45. Apr. 25, 1744 A. Koch’s House at Cedar Creek. 

46. May 9, 1744 M. Comin’s House (above) now at 
Branson’s Iron Works. 
47. May 19, 1744 Jacob Frantz’ House, in New Jersey. 
48. June 6, 1744 In Mathew Geiger’s House, in New 
Jersey. 
49. July 24, 1744 In George Lechler’s House, in Oley. 
50. July 29, 1744 In Barthol. Kelsey’s House, at Bon- 
brook (Bound Brook, N. J.?) 

51. Aug. 7, 1744 In John Molitor’s House, near Ger- 
mantown. 

52. Aug. 19, 1744 In Jas. Darney’s House, near Bran- 
son’s Iron Works. 

53. Sept. 24, 1744 In Chas. Riles’ House. 

54. Dec. 26. 1744 In Jacob Keller’s House. 

(Number of names not dated, nor place indicated) 

55. Jan. 4, 1745 Near Croner’s Mill (seems to be 

Sim. Ruffner’s House. ) 
(For 1746 a number of new names appear, but the locality 

is not indicated) 

56. Nov. 17, 1746 In John Eckroth’s House. 

57. Apr. 13, 1747 In Henry Kuhn’s House, as named 
earlier. 


About June, 1747, the registers end; from 1751-1764, eleven 
baptisms are mentioned, of which five are of the Hucki family 
who were all baptized in Ed. Carty’s House at Haycock (pp. 
327-28). Anthony Hucki, baptized April 17, 1755, is the an- 
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cestor of the Drexel Family of Philadelphia; and John George 
Hucki, baptized June 17, 1759, that of the Hookey family. 


MarrIAGES ONLY 


58. Jan. 30, 1758 In Geo. Sigfrid’s House, in the Oley 
Hills. 

59. Feb. 6, 1758 Last mentioning of Philadelphia. 

60. Apr. 19, 1759 In the chapel (at Goshenhoppen) ; 
first time “chapel.” 

ae 1760 In George Kohl’s House. 

62. Nov. 7, 1762 In Christoph. Henrich’s House. 
63. Nov. 8, 1762 In Zweyer’s House, in the Oley 
Hills. 

64. Dec. 20, 1762 In John Faller’s House. 
65. Aug. 14, 1763 In Phil. Schmid’s House in Magun- 
shi. 


NUMBER OF BAPTISMS 


1741 = 4 (5 months) 
1742 a= 35 
1743 as 34 
1744 -= 37 
1745 —- 27 
1746 — 36 
1747, — 17 (5 months) 
(Interruptions in Register) 
1764 a 11 
201 Total known, 
MarrIAGES 
1741-1747 — 25 


(Interruptions in Register) 
1758-1763 — 22 


47 

It must be presumed that, when no place of residence is indi- 
cated, the ceremonies took place in the house of the parents, or 
that several baptisms were conferred in the same house though 
not expressly mentioned. Many residences can be located by 
means of Father Ritter’s registers and those of Father Farmer. 
By comparing the names, parents, sponsors, and places given, to- 
gether with those of the weddings and their witnesses, the proxi- 
mity and locality of the homes can be calculated with a great 
degree of certainty. 
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FATHER WILHELM WaAPPELER, S.J. (1741-1748) 


While Father Schneider was the shepherd of the flock dis- 
persed through the counties along the Delaware River in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, his companion, Father Wilhelm Wap- 
peler, went further inland. Father Wappeler was born at Neuen- 
sigmaringen in Westphalia, January 22, 1711, and joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus on October 18, 1728, in the Lower Rhine Province.*? 
As we have seen, he came with Father Schneider in 1741.55 

After arriving in Pennsylvania he began his labors in Adams 
(York) County, where he “made the first settlement of the place 
called Conewago.”3+ Ele evidently chose a central location best 
accessible to the Catholics scattered throughout the adjacent coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and Western Maryland, or he was led to 
settle there where lands for the maintenance of priest and church 
for the future could be secured cheaply. The latter would be an 
insufficient reason unless Catholics were already in the vicinity. 
The locality is 110 miles west of Philadelphia and about fifty- 
five miles northwest of Baltimore. 

Despite the frequent mention of Father Wappeler in historical 
papers, and the great importance his sphere of activity was to 
have in the Catholic history of the United States, Shea laments 
that ‘‘as to Conewago we have less precise information” and again 
“that of Father Wappeler’s labors we have scanty notices.’ 
Not much exact historical matter about Conewago has come to 
light. Tradition has it that Jesuits from Maryland came quite 
early to serve the Catholics settling in the extensive Conewago 
mission close to the Susquehanna River after the Digges grant 
of ten thousand acres was made in 1727, though Catholics may 
have been there earlier. Numerous German and Irish immigrants 
occupied those districts and caused some friction and disputes 
over the lands. 

For Conewago has been claimed the priority of Catholicism in 
Pennsylvania. “If Catholicity was introduced into Pennsylvania 
about 1720, Conewago was the place,” according to various rec- 
ords, and “if there was a priest in the country he was here’% 
may have been said under the influence of enthusiasm, but, on 
the other hand, the “little settlement by the Conewago creek” 
actually became “the center from which the faith was propagated 
through Adams, York, Lancaster, Cumberland, and Franklin 
Counties.” 

The first holy Mass is said to have been offered here before 
1740 in the home of Robert Owing, not far from the original 
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chapel,** and this probably continued to be done when Father 
Wappeler arrived until the crude log house containing the chapel 
was erected soon after his coming in 1741. This is the date 
given by, it seems, all writers, who also assert that this original 
chapel was dedicated to the Sacred Heart and was therefore the 
earliest Sacred. Heart Shrine in the United States, though it 
does not appear fully certain whether the original chapel or a 
later structure held that title.% 

The first church at Conewago is described as “a small log church 
with two rooms attached, in or near the site of the present edi- 
fice. The style of the architecture gave the building the appear- 
anc of a private dwelling; and it was chosen to conform to and 
not to violate the letter, if not the spirit, of the stringent Penal 
Laws then in force in the colonies.” 

Just as Father Schneider, so Father Wappeler did not con- 
fine his labors to Conewago, his first love. Whither he turned 
first is not known, but already the following year, 1742, he at- 
tended to the flock at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. If it is true that 
“the original Catholic settlers at Conewago were almost entirely 
of German birth’*! it seems to hold also for Lancaster where 
Father Wappeler appears to have resided more than at Cone- 
wago.” 

In 1742 two lots in Lancaster were bought by Fathers Neale 
and Wappeler on August 10, and from this time dates the perman- 
ent establishment of the Church in the city laid out in 1730.*% 

It is not clear who is meant by the Reverend Backhouse, writ- 
ing from Chester, Pennsylvania, under date of June 14, 1742, 
“in Lancaster there is a priest settled and they have bought some 
lots and are building a Mass House. There is another itinerant 
priest that goes back in ye country.” This might refer to 
Father Henry Neale who was at Lancaster “for a short time,” 
and the priest touring the country must have been Father Wap- 
peler searching after the German Catholics located there. 

By a letter of Father Retz, the General of the Society, to 
Father Henry Boult at Liege, under date of January 5, 1743, 
it is decreed to admit Father Wappeler to the four vows on 
February 2, 1744, unles something grave would object to his 
taking them.“4 Where this took place is not indicated, but ac- 
cording to the Newton Note-Book, Father Wappeler was on Brit- 
ton’s Neck in May, 1744.45 The letter of Backhouse also refers 
to the fact that various sects are found within his circuit, and 
that “of late ye Popish Priests appear pretty numerous, one of 
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which comes once a month to a place just within one quarter of 
a mile of my church at Concord.” (Ivy Mills)* 

This may have been Father Wappeler, for in an undated 
memorandum, written perhaps about the time of his departure, 
he states that “the chalice at Conewago belongs to Bohemia. I 
left the chalice & Patent (paten) I brought in (from Europe?) 
at Concord. The pixis of H: Oyls & for ye Bd. Sact. I left 
with Rd. Mr. Schneider.” In the same memorandum he also 
states that “Conewago Chappel cost besides ye planks L 25 
Maryld. Ccy.”; that the “money is all paid by ye Congregation,” 
and that he left the list of benefactors and of the expenses with 
Mr. Sam. Lilly, and the receipts in his desk. The rest of this 
statement pertains to the property acquired in his time. Father 
Mathias Maners (sic) testifies that the record is a true copy 
of Father Wappeler’s handwriting, which copy is dated December 
2, 1759.7 

Another document, sent from Europe, “ ‘is the subject of a 
letter of attorney, sent by Father William Wappeler of Ger- 
many, lately inhabitant of the province of Pennsylvania in the 
(County of Lancaster, appointing Father Theodore Schneider of 
Philadelphia County in Pennsylvania, gentleman, his true and law- 
ful attorney,’ in my name, and to my use to ask, demand, recover 
and receive of and from the executor of the will of Charles Gal- 
lagher, deceased some years ago in Virginia, the sum of ten 
pounds Virginia money, bequeathed unto me by the said Charles 
Gallagher . . . . October 1, 1754." 

The extent of the missionary travels of Father Wappeler are 
apparently beyond tracing because of the lack of his registers. 
For the same reason the number of his flock cannot be estimated, 
and it is impossible to judge what he was and did for the Am- 
erican Church. But “Conewago Chapel is the parent church 
from which the Catholic religion spread over Southern and West- 
ern Maryland into Virginia, along the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
into the very heart of its settlement, Philadelphia itself. The 
churches at Hanover, Littlestown, Taneytown, Bonneauville, 
Gettysburg, Millerstown, the Mountain, Carlisle, Harrisburg, 
York, Paradise and New Oxford, are all fruits of the Conewago 
Mission labors. The early Catholics scattered within the bounds 
of the outlying missions, once looked to Conewago for all spirit- 
ual aid they ever received.”49 No wonder that Archbishop Car- 
roll rightly said that the “hardships and poverty” of the German 
pioneer priests were since “followed by great benedictions.” He 
speaks of Father Wappeler as the “founder of the German Mis- 
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sion in Pennsylvania,” and that during his stay in this country he 
“converted and reclaimed many to the faith of Christ.” Broken 
in health, perhaps by the climate, “he was forced to return to 
Europe.” (1748)°*° 

There he regained his health. “In 1754, and for some years 
later,” he was Prefect of St. Omer’s College, but later he “labored 
on the English Mission in the Yorkshire District (1763) and 
at Liverpool.’ Thereupon he came to Ghent and Bruges in Bel- 
gium and “died in the latter city (1781) and was there interred. 

9951 

He was the uncle of Father Hermann Kemper “one of the 
ablest scholars and most valuable members of the English Prov- 
ince.”>2. Father Wappeler was overtaken by the suppression of 
the Society at Ghent (1773), and evidently was in contact with 
Father John Carroll, the later first American bishop, for the 
latter says of him “Father Wappeler’s candor and artless dispo- 
sition of heart always endeared him to me,” * a worthy tribute 
to a worthy priest. 


FATHER NIcHOLAS WALz’ OFFER TO COME TO AMERICA 


The Jetters sent by Father Schneider to Germany after his 
arrival: in 1741,54 apparently enticed another German Jesuit to 
share the apostolic work carried on in Pennsylvania by Fathers 
Greaton, Neale, Schneider and Wappeler, for a Father Nicholas 
Walz, a member of the upper Rhine Province, offered himself 
for the American missions in 1743, according to a letter of the 
Father General Retz, to Father Shireburn at Leige dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1742. The General finds him fit for this career “for 
many reasons” and requests Father Shireburn to inform him if 
there is need of him. But this letter was not sent. 

Another letter of December 28, 1743, repeats this offer,5° and 
under May 2, 1744, the General again writes to Shireburn that 
he should not be solicitous about Father Walz, because the latter 
is awaiting an opportunity to sail to America.” The opportunity 
evidently never came as there is no record that a Father Walz 
ever arrived. 


FATHER MATTHIAS SITTENSBERGER (Manners), S.J. 
(1752-1775) 


With the death of Father Henry Neale in 1748** and the de- 
parture of Father Wappeler for Europe that same year,*® the 
return to England of Father Richard Molyneux in 1749, leaving 
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Father Robert Harding as a newcomer in Philadelphia,” the 
lion’s share of the work in Pennsylvania must have fallen to 
Father Schneider. Ii must be assumed that a substitute priest 
officiated now and then on the missions of Conewago and Lan- 
caster during the interim 1748-1752, so that these were not entirely 
orphaned for so long a time. Yet, between 1749 and 1752, eight 
baptisms of Catholics were registered in the Records of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church at Lancaster, Pennsylvania,® which 
was due either to carelessness of the people, proselytizing on the 
part of the Protestants, or to the absence of the priest. 

The gap made by Father Wappeler’s leaving was now filled by 
another German Jesuit who has been called ‘“‘one of the most dis- 
tinguished priests,” namely the Reverend Father Matthias Sit- 
tensberger® who Anglicized his name into “Manners.” He was 
born in the quaint old city of Landsberg on the Lech River, sit- 
uated about twenty miles south of Augsburg, Bavaria, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1719, and at the age of eighteen entered the Society 
of Jesus in his native city, September 13, 1737, where a special 
mission-novitiate had been established in 1722.6 Coming to Am- 
erica in 1752 (al. 1751)® he was assigned to Conewago to be- 
come its first resident pastor® until 1758, most probably until 
1764. 

Very litle is known of his activity at Conewago, but some au- 
thors assume that he went from Conewago into Western Mary- 
land and Virginia, though the radius of his missionary travels 
is not definable for lack of records. In 1764 he appears to have 
been appointed superior of Bohemia Manor,® Cecil County, 
Maryland, and, since this was a place of importance he must have 
been a capable man. In his capacity of superior he paid 260 
pounds to Father Mosley to extinguish the debt on their land 
in Talbot, Maryland, in 1765.% 

His labors in Maryland were, of course, similar to those of 
Father Mosley at Tuckahoe and its missions of which the latter 
priest gives us good glimpses in several letters.°® Father Sit- 
tensberger’s name is also associated with other places, e.g., he is 
reported to have been at Goshenhoppen in 1771,” for a visit, 
perhaps, or to substitute for Father Ritter. In the following 
year, 1772, he purchased a farm in Mill Creek Hundred (Coffee 
Run, Delaware) .” 

The suppression of the Society in 1773 did not have much 
practical effect on Father Sittensberger, but a letter to Father 
Lewis at Newton, St. Mary’s County, December 14, 1773, de- 
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scribes the ugly scene Daniel Heath made with his people at 
Bohemia Manor. Heath held that an earlier transaction of his 
father or grandfather with the Jesuits was illegal, and claimed 
“the land on which our barn and dwelling house stand,” and 
evidently sought to evict the priest. Heath ordered rails drawn 
away from the property which action Father Sittensberger re- 
sisted. In his fury Heath grew violent. “Heath rode up, or- 
dered me three times to be tied, cocked his pistol, pointed it at 
my breast ;” then Heath attacked the Negroes, even the women; 
the pregnant Rachel received three blows on the head, but Father 
Manners disarmed the brute who, together with a huge Negro, 
was beating the woman’s head and side, though “big with 
child.” Heath regretted not to have first met the priest with 
all his Negroes as then he would “have played the devil with 
me and my Negroes.” The case seems to have been taken 
to court, for the priest continues that Heath had two lawyers 
against the one of his, a good pleader, without an assistant. “I 
have swore peace against Mr. Heath at publick court, which I 
was advised to do by Dr. Mathews, William Rumsey, Esq., and 
the lawyer, in order to secure my own and the negroes’ lives.” 
Father Lewis is asked to come personally, evidently to appear 
as owner of the property because Father Manners adds “But one 
thing puts me to a stand, viz., my being a foreigner .... I can 
hold no land,” and it seems that Heath knew this because he 
did not want the matter known to Father Lewis or the other 
Fathers on the Eastern Shore, and he requests that the answer 
be sent as directed.” 

What became of the case is not indicated. Less than two years 
after the Heath episode Father Sittensberger was claimed by 
death, a victim of charity, and none other than John Gilmary 
Shea pays him tribute saying, “In 1775 the Catholic mission 
lost one of its zealous members by death. This was the German 
priest, Reverend Matthias Sittensberger, known in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland by the name of Manners. He expired at Bo- 
hemia, on the 16th day of June, attended by the Reverend Mr. 
Mosley from Tuckahoe, of a dysentery which was epidemic on 
the Eastern Shore, and gave the two missioners abundant occa- 
sion for the exercise of their zeal.””3 Father Mosley had come 
fifty miles to assist his dying confrere, and thus he who admin- 
istered the last sacraments to many in his twenty-four years of 
ardent missionary work, died not without the same grace. His 
cradle had stood at the foot of the towering Bavarian Alps which 
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sent the rushing Lech through his dreamy native city with the 
Jesuit sanctuary looking from the bluff, and now his remains 
await a glorious resurrection in his sandy grave on the shore of 
Chesapeake Bay.” 


FATHER FERDINAND STEINMEYER (FarMER) S.J. (1752-1786) 


One of the most beautiful priestly characters of the American 
Church during the eighteenth century, whom all authors literally 
vie with one another to extol, was the Reverend Ferdinand Stein- 
meyer, S.J., who as “a missionary in the three States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York, laid the Catholics of these 
commonwealths under a lasting debt of gratitude by his zeal and 
labor in building up God’s house, and his devotion to religion in 
her struggling days.” 

Ferdinand Steinmeyer was born at Weissenstein” in Wuert- 
temberg, October 13, 1720. His parents “lived in comfortable 
circumstances, and his studious habits as a boy early marked 
him for one of the learned professions.’ 

But Ferdinand Steinmeyer was called for something more sub- 
lime, and urged, as it seems, by the call for the foreign missions, 
he entered the Society of Jesus on September 28, 1743,® at the 
mission-novitiate in Landsberg, the birthplace of Father Sittens- 
berger. He volunteered for the missions in China,®! but his wish 
was not granted for he was for a time one of the “noted” pro- 
fessors at the University of Freiburg i. Br.® 

His dream of China never came true, because the “finger of 
God interfered”® and sent him to America. Previous to this he 
was assigned or was joined to the English Province®™ about 1750, 
and finally arrived in Maryland (probably landed at Philadelphia) 
to all appearances, in the company of Father Sittensberger (Man- 
ners) June 20, 1751 or 1752, and immediately seems to have been 
appointed to the orphaned mission of Lancaster, Pennsylvania.®* 

For already on July 13, 1752, he bought back half of the lease 
a certain Sutton had on the lots since the time of Father Wap- 
peler.*6 For the rest no details appear to be known of his Lan- 
caster activity, except that in 1756-1757 he had a flock of 285 
German and 109 Irish or English-speaking Catholics scattered in 
the counties of Lancaster, Berks, Chester, and Cumberland, which 
number constituted nearly one-third of the total in all Pennsyl- 
vania.8*7 The situation for the period after 1750, coming to a 
climax in 1755 when the fear of the French and Indians drove 
the leading spirits to unfounded suspicions that the Germans 
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were enemies because there were too many Catholics among them, 
must have been precarious for the priests, but they did not yield. 

Because of the loss of the registers, the exact extent of his labors 
with Lancaster as the center, cannot be established, but his zeal 
warrants that, from the very beginning of his work, the words 
of an admirer may be applied saying that God sent him to this 
country “to bless the Western Hemisphere with the bright ex- 
ample of his virtues and raise him an ornament to the little 
Society he served by a faithful and able discharge of the duties 
of his ministry.”® 

Stationed at Lancaster for six years, Father Farmer was, in 
1758, transferred to Philadelphia to assist Father Harding, and 
to relieve Father Schneider who, as it seems at this time began 
to withdraw from the city for reasons unknown. According to 
the registers of Father Schneider, as far as they are extant, his 
last act at the Philadelphia chapel was the double wedding of 
Ledermann-Becker, Kientz-Geidler, on February 6, 1758,8° and 
the first act of Father Farmer for Philadelphia was the baptism 
of James Fitzpatrick, son of James (Protestant) and Elsie Fitz- 
patrick, born October 31, 1757, baptized August 29, (1758) the 
sponsors being Garrett Cavernoy and Susie Mequiet.” 

The arrival of Father Farmer at Philadelphia was the begin- 
ning of thirty years of travel which can be traced by means of 
his registers, and which initiated a wide-flung range. “Oh 
blessed be the name and memory of Father Ferdinand Farmer. 
He was the Apostle of the faith in all the region round about 
Philadelphia,” exclaims Martin I. J. Griffin in admiration of his 
zeal.*1_ And rightly Father Quirk applies to him Ezechiel, xxxiv, 
12 and 16: “As the shepherd visiteth his flock in the day when 
he shall be in the midst of his sheep that were scattered, so will 
I visit my sheep, and will deliver them out of all the places where 
they have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day,” and “I 
will seek that which was lost: and that which was driven away, 
I will bring again: and I will bind up that which was broken, and 
I will strengthen that which was weak, and that which was fat 
and strong I will preserve: and I will feed them in judgment.”” 

Philadelphia, then no longer a small town, was too small for 
the ardor of this good priest. Within the first four months he 
administered twenty baptisms in and about the city, one of them 
at Concord, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, on November 5, 
1758 (Mary Lewis, born May 3, 1756), which took place at the 
home of the Wilcox family where, according to Bishop Neu- 
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mann,®* he held services for forty years, that is, even prior to his 
coming to Philadelphia. 

In 1759 the number of baptisms was already seventy-eight. He 
must have searched out the people everywhere and persuaded 
them to fulfill their religious duties. Beginning with some New 
Jersey missions of Father Schneider as a heritage, he “went 
about doing good,” not only on foot, but a fleet horse carried 
him over hill and dale, over swamps and rivers, ever widening 
the circle of his quest for souls, within the confines of parts 
of Delaware and Maryland, in southeastern Pennsylvania, all New 
Jersey, and New York along the Hudson as far as Fishkill, mak- 
ing the circuit twice annually into northern New Jersey, and sev- 
eral times in the more proximate places, so that “‘as we read the 
names of missions in Lancaster, Chester, Berks, Bucks and Dela- 
ware counties in Pennsylvania, and note the places he visited in 
Passaic, Sussex, Morris, Camden, Salem and Cumberland counties 
of New Jersey, and Dutchess County, New York, we marvel at 
the range of his journeys and his amazing endurance of his bodily 
exertion and fatigue.’’%® 

His must have been an unusual constitution because the reg- 
isters indicate that he covered considerable distances in one day, 
undaunted and intrepid, though the laws of New Jersey and of 
New York were anti-Catholic. As late as 1753 New Jersey 
had proscribed the Catholics by insisting on the blasphemous oath 
denying the transubstantiation and the “Invocation and Adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass as they are now used in the Church of Rome” be- 
cause that was “superstitious and idolatrous,”’ and in 1758 the 
orders were “You are to permit Liberty of Conscience to all per- 
sons (except Papists).’®® 

Perhaps Father Schneider felt no longer able to make the 
strenuous journeys, and therefore surrendered his Jersey mis- 
sions to Father Farmer as better qualified for the purpose. The 
industries developing there with the middle of the century brought 
many Catholics to New Jersey, but the danger of defection from 
the Faith was great. With all the vigor of a man full of physical 
strength, driven to capacity by a fiery apostolic spirit, he entered 
upon his office of shepherd and soon was ubiquitous. 

His first pastoral function in New Jersey occurred on March 
15, 175997 when he baptized (undoubtedly had performed Holy 
Mass too) in the home of Matthew Geiger, Salem County, already 
familiar as a favorite stopping-place of Father Schneider since 
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1744. Returning to Philadelphia for a short time, as the regis- 
ters show, he nevertheless officiated at the Murphy-Arnold mar- 
riage, May 2, 1759, in “Cushenhopen chapel,’’®® either by spe- 
cial request, or because of illness or absence of Father Schneider. 

On February 2, 1761, he made the supreme sacrifice of his life 
by the solemn profession as a Jesuit,” an occasion at which he 
must have imbibed the spirit of an Ignatian soldier of Christ to 
the full. 

The forbidden territory of New Jersey remained Father 
Farmer’s favorite hunting ground and, though not the first to 
labor on Jersey soil, it is well put that “the priest of that ven- 
erable sanctuary (church at Philadelphia) most closely identi- 
fied with Catholicity in New Jersey was the Reverend Ferdinand 
Farmer... .”? It is no exaggeration to say that since then no 
priest has devoted so much time and physical efforts to the 
Church there because he so often traversed almost the whole 
length of the State. 

That he assisted Father Schneider in his last days in 1764, 
and assumed the duties of pastor at Goshenhoppen until Father 
Ritter was put in charge the following year, has-been stated in 
the pages on Father Schneider, but it would seem that another 
priest was there as will be shown later. 

Father Quirk thinks that he at times went to Bohemia Manor 
in Maryland. He actually was there in 1766 deputed to receive 
the solemn vows of Father Mosley on February 2, according to 
the latter’s own words. 

He undoubtedly was greatly interested in the erection of St. 
Mary’s (1763), the second church in Philadelphia. If to any, it 
is due to his encouragement that the German Catholics contributed 
so generously, and he it was who, revered by all, soothed the dis- 
turbed minds in the following years by his irresistible amiability 
when the first signs of friction between the German and English- 
speaking Catholics appeared which resulted in a separate ceme- 
tery for the Germans, in 1768.1 

On September 3, 1772, he had the sad duty to bury Father 
Robert Harding, with whom he had shared the joy and bitter- 
ness of the Philadelphia mission for fourteen years, and on the 
following day he was at the funeral attended by “most of the 
Clergy and respectable inhabitants” in the church of St. Mary’s, 
“. . . where divine service was celebrated and a sermon preached 
from the pulpit by the Reverend Mr. Farmer, to a very crowded 


auditory.”23 
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Despite his missionary travels Father Farmer found time to 
devote himself to science, and to display his intellectual gifts, 
for in 1768 he was made a member of the American Philosophical 
Society,’ surely a great distinction for him and for his Church, 
and the same Society owes to his correspondence with Father 
Meyers, astronomer to the Duke of Bavaria, some “curious pieces” 
of the celebrated mathematician on the transit of Venus.!% 

Father Harding’s successor in Philadelphia was the Reverend 
Robert Molyneux, also an Englishman, who was to labor with 
Father Farmer for the following sixteen years. The latter had 
been superior of the missions in 1769-70 and it does not seem 
that Father Farmer was merely an assistant of Fathers Harding 
and Molyneux, but rather an equal and independent, though he 
did, as the registers show, the lion’s share of the work during 
Father Molyneux’ pastorate, even in the city. Although the 
country’s attitude at this time was becoming anti-British, this 
did not disturb the harmony of the two priests. Father Moly- 
neux was cast more for a sedentary life and must have valued 
the services of his confrere, who, as a writer says, “though eigh- 
teen years older than Mr. Molyneux, Father Farmer’s light and 
active person qualified him better than his colleague—who was 
corpulent and less capable of physical exertion—for the labors 
of attending the distant missions, many of which he founded. 

29106 

His authority is also apparent from his letter of April 22, 1773, 
to Father Well in Canada, in which he protested against the 
coming of Bishop Briand of Quebec to the colonies on the ground 
that such a visit was not opportune and that it might embarrass 
the bishop.!” 

Whether the good priest actually traveled as a physician and 
made use of his medical knowledge, and whether he found it 
necessary to disguise himself in the garb of a Quaker to escape 
detection and the penalty of death, does not appear to be con- 
firmed, though by some considered “fairly well established.””!™ 

The circumstances that, in order not to implicate others, he 
did not register his functions performed in New York before 
the Revolution’ and the years after, can perhaps not be inter- 
preted that he really entered New York, though his daring and 
zeal might warrant that. Neither did his zeal prevent him from 
avoiding New Jersey during the Revolution, for there was pos- 
sibly a prey for this Eagle of Christ among the soldiers on the 
battle fields and in the military camps and hospitals, especially 
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because Catholics were among the Hessians and among the Ger- 
mans serving under the French flag who would naturally welcome 
a priest of their own tongue, though the military chaplains ac- 
companied the troops. 

When after the capture of Philadelphia by the British in 1777, 
an attempt was made by General Howe to organize a “regiment 
of Roman Catholic Volunteers”, Father Farmer was selected to 
become the chaplain. This honor he declined, according to his own 
words in a letter of March 2, 1778, to a friend in London: ‘“Per- 
haps it will please you to hear that your British General on arriv- 
ing here, upon my waiting on him, proposed the raising of a regi- 
ment of Roman Catholick Volunteers. ... They desire me to be 
their Chaplain, which embarrasseth me on account of my age and 
several other reasons.”!!° 

The embarassment evidently consisted in that Father Farmer’s 
sympathies were on the American side, “as he took the oath of 
allegiance to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania the following 
year.”4I He had little reason to favor the British cause. The 
excuse because of his age (then 57 years), does not hold in face 
of the fact that he continued his strenuous missionary travels 
for nine more years, even extending them as far as Fishkill, New 
York, in 1781, in the vicinity of which he baptized fourteen per- 
sons in October of that year? and to return thither more than 
once. 

Meanwhile he was honored by the civil powers, for “when the 
University of Pennsylvania was reorganized in 1779, Father 
Farmer became a trustee under the regulation that the senior 
pastors of the six religious denominations in Philadelphia should 
be members of the Board of Trustees,”* and thus “by some 
strange irony of fate, the first civil office ever held in Pennsyl- 
vania, was held by a priest, and he a Jesuit. .. .”"4 and a 
German at that, which position revived prejudice has since made 
inaccessible to a Catholic. This act also confirms that Father 
Farmer was considered pastor. 

The part the priests played during the Revolutionary War has 
apparently never been thoroughly investigated, and there may be 
much truth in the statement of Father Burns when he says “it 
is impossible to tell how much we are indebted to these two men 
(Fathers Farmer and Molyneux) for the change which came 
over the Continental Congress and the country generally during 
the Revolutionary War in respect to the Catholic Church." 
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Both are described as cultured gentlemen highly esteemed by the 
people of social rank. 

When at last the clouds of war were dispersed, and the new 
order made unhindered appearance possible in New York after 
the evacuation by the British in 1783, the few Catholics in New 
York assembled, “under the ministry of the venerable Father 
Farmer of Philadelphia, during his occasional visits.” From 
now on the church in the city of New York was one of Father 
Farmer’s main cares. Unfortunately, this new field was soon 
oversown with cockle as can be seen in any history concerning 
Catholic New York. 

At the same time the formation of the Church and the estab- 
lishment of the hierarchy concerned him gravely, for the wel- 
fare of the Church was most close to his heart. The cor- 
respondence, as far as it is published, pertaining to the two last 
named subjects, together with the affairs at New York and the 
priests under his jurisdiction as vicar of the Prefect Apostolic, 
the Right Reverend John Carroll, are witness to his sterling 
character as man and priest.!” 

The registers show that the Catholics in and about Philadelphia 
increased considerably, there being some two thousand souls in 
1784.°8 To accommodate the people in the small church and 
because of the repeated absence of Father Molyneux, and evi- 
dently for the benefit of the missions, Father Farmer “solicited a 
permission, unusual then, of saying two Masses,” and suggested 
several priests for Philadelphia."9 He was, moreover, instrumen- 
tal in inducing Father Graessel, the later first coadjutor nom- 
inated for Bishop Carroll, to come to the United States where 
he was an ornament in the ranks of the clergy.!” 

His solicitude for good priests and the welfare of the Catholic 
people was great, and no one knew better than he did what be- 
comes of Catholics when deprived of the consolation of the Sac- 
raments by the priest, in remote spots, or when surrounded by 
non-Catholics where mixed marriages were a natural consequence. 
No other had made such long excursions and seen the need of 
priests, and he himself attests to this when, regarding the appoint- 
ment of Father Valiniere for the French, he writes to Father 
Carroll under date of December 27, 1785, that the priest’s stay 
ought to be of good to the Catholics “to revive their decayed 
devotion. For I have seen some instances of it two years ago 
in my own poor endeavors, when staying five days in Fish- 
kill.” (1783) 12 
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How often did he baptize children almost of age, as the reg- 
isters testify: How must his heart have ached that he could 
not stay longer with them! Often he himself acted as minister 
of the Sacrament and sponsor at the same time, “no one else 
being present,” and several times he acted in the same capacity 
for poor Negro. slaves, when no one would assume the position 
or when no other was about. 

It is not surprising that he was interested in a project for 
bringing to this country Sisters for the education of girls, and 
to give the people the benefit of good example. Less than two 
months before his death he still busied himself with that thought, 
writing to Carroll, June 22, 1786, “I spoke to Mr. Fitzsimmons 
concerning the nunnery; as far as I understand he approves of 
it, but rather in the country. He said he would write himself to 
your Reverence. I mentioned some scheme about it in my last. 
Might we not think that a fit chaplain for that purpose was 
come in this year.’}” 

Father Farmer’s name heads the list of the subscribers of the 
address of thanks to George Washington, thereby giving a good 
example of patriotism; it may not be far-fetched to assume that 
he himself inspired that memorable document. Within the last 
two years of his life his correspondence on official matters was 
considerable, but all his letters, even those pertaining to disagree- 
able matters, show “a calm and equable temper and a rare judg- 
ment affecting persons, their talents and limitations, and that he 
was a consummate judge of character and a guide and master 
of souls gifted above the ordinary.”!% 

He was not present at the White Marsh meetings where the 
necessity of a bishop was discussed without favorable results, 
and Father Farmer, January 19, 1785, wrote to Carroll, “I can- 
not conceive how we could be a body without a bishop for a 
head,”’!*4 just as he rejoiced over the appointment of Carroll to 
be Prefect Apostolic, as the following letter testifies, written 
October 9, 1784, to Father Carroll, “You may be assured that 
nothing has happened this long time so agreeable to me as your 
appointment to the office of prefect apostolic. I will not con- 
gratulate you, but with ourselves, that so reasonable an establish- 
ment was made, of which I may truly say magno me liberasti metu. 
Allow me to express my sentiments. Let us rely on the good- 
ness of Divine Providence, and fear nothing.” 

The zealous priest knew no rest. He probably would have 
crossed the Alleghenies himself to afford the people there an op- 
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portunity to exercise their religion when the petition from the 
settlements on the Monongehela reached him in July, 1785,}% 
for the travels he made that year would have been equivalent 
to reaching Western Pennsylvania, and he could not help to give 
suggestions to carry the light of faith westward. 

His health was now poor. Nevertheless, on April 10, 1785, he 
set out for New York and Northern New Jersey, the trip he 
had so often made, that he must have known every new family 
settling in those parts. 

During the year 1784 he still covered the length of the State 
of New Jersey twice, administering 139 baptisms including those 
at Philadelphia, and blessing a number of marriages? From 
about Christmas, 1784, until April, 1785, he appears to have re- 
mained at home, the longest space of time he was at home in 
many years, but about April 10 he set out on his last missionary 
journey, exhausted though he was, and on April 23, 1785, Father 
Molyneux wrote to the Prefect Apostolic Carroll, “Mr. Farmer 
is now about two weeks on his tour to the Iron Works and New 
York; it will be two more before he returns. He was very 
weak when he left here; if he lives to return I wish some means 
could be devised to prevent him from going any more. He is no 
more fit to take that journey than I am to fast for forty days 
and nights like St. Stylitis, without eating and drinking.”!?8 

Yet, despite his poor condition, he made the trip in the usual 
time. On April 14 he officiated in Sussex County, New Jersey; 
April 17, at Mount Hope, Morris County; on the twenty-first 
at Charlottenburg; on the twenty-fourth at Ringwood in North- 
ern Passaic County (about one hundred miles from Philadelphia ) 
in New Jersey; and on May 2 his register reads New York 
(probably not the city of New York because there was no real 
need of him with other priests stationed there). If it was New 
York City, he must have cut right across the State of New 
Jersey, for May 5 he was again in Hunterdon County, New Jer- 
sey,!?? a distance of at least fifty miles. 

Two days later, May 7, he arrived again in Philadelphia, and 
on the sixteenth, he complained for the first time to Father Car- 
roll, writing that “such is my weakness of late that the exercise 
and application, both of body and mind, must be short and inter- 
rupted.”!3° However, already six days later he was once more 
at Cohanzey, Cumberland County, New Jersey, and officiating in 
Salem County, New Jersey, on May 24, he returned by way of 
Pikesland, Chester County, Pennsylvania, so frequently the scene 
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of his toils, and the last time on May 29, administering four 
baptisms, and after a stop at Goshen, Pennsylvania, on the thirty- 
first, he arrived at Philadelphia during the first week of June.!} 

But Father Farmer was not the man to shrink from his priestly 
duties and functions as long as his strength allowed it. Though 
he must have returned to Philadelphia fully exhausted, he granted 
himself no rest, for a month later he was again in Salem County, 
July 5, and at the more proximate stations during July and Aug- 
ust, while the middle of October again found him in Northern 
New Jersey where he remained about three weeks. His harvest 
for 1785 was 153 baptisms. 

Whether Father Farmer imported religious articles from Eu- 
rope before the Revolution is not clear, but he did so about 1785 
according to a letter written to Father Carroll,” ... I owe to an 
Hamburger Mercht. by name Borgers, L 12, 16, . . . owe this 
money for a small chest filled with divers beads, and some hun- 
dreds of pictures, of which the bigest (sic) are in octave. . . .””!5? 

The winter was spent in the city, but with the end of March 
his sacred calling inspired him once more for his last apostolic 
journey. Being at Warwick Furnace March 26, 1786, and back 
in Philadelphia during April, the last of that month he baptized 
at Haycock, then went to Greenwich, New Jersey, thence to the 
beloved fiocks in Northern New Jersey and into Orange County, 
New York. Returning he again stopped at Ringwood, New Jer- 
sey (May 16), then made his way to Philadelphia where he ar- 
rived about June 10. His last baptism is entered for July 30, 
1786, and on August 2, two weeks before his death, his sainted 
hand blessed the last couple in the Sacrament of Holy Matri- 
mony.}88 

How it must have hurt him to be confined to his room when 
he knew that his presence on the mission field was so much 
needed. Scarcely six weeks were given him of earthly rest, and 
he died all too soon, with the sickle for the divine harvest in his 
hand, as it were, on August 17, 1786. At the age of sixty-six, 
this inspired priest of remarkable endurance and profound sanctity 
of life, was called home by his Master whom he had served 
so faithfully. No wonder that “at the time of his death he en- 
joyed a general report for sanctity on all sides,” and his superior, 
Carroll, bereft of his best priest, wrote to Cardinal Antonelli 
“that Father Farmer was a priest who had spent many years 
at Philadelphia in the practice of all kinds of virtues and labor 
for the salvation of souls, and closed his life full of merits by 
what may well be regarded as a most holy death.’’4 
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This humble German Jesuit of whom Bishop Carroll also said 
that “he died a model of pastors and of all priests,’”’ who had been 
spiritual father in the truest sense of the word to native Ameri- 
cans, the German, English, Irish, French, Acadian, and even the 
poor Negro Catholics, in five states, was laid to rest on the eigh- 
teenth of August, after funeral services in the Church of St. 
Mary whence the remains of the “venerable” priest, attended 
by the entire Protestant clergy and members of the American 
Philosophical Society, were taken to the Church of St. Joseph 
for burial. Referring to Father Farmer, the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, August 23, 1786, said that “this worthy gentleman for a 
long series of years performed the duties of a Romish clergyman 
with much dignity and reputation.” Surely no priest in America 
during the eighteenth century was buried with such honors as 
Father Farmer, and this alone would be sufficient proof what an 
amiable type of man this apostolic German priest was.}%5 

Yet fate was cruel after death to kind and saintly Father Far- 
mer, and his spiritual children were so thoughtless that not even 
his grave was known. One record has it that he was buried 
near the holy water fount in old St. Joseph’s!*® but later altera- 
tions obliterated the place of rest of the most zealous of all co- 
lonial priests. His name, however, is perpetuated in a poem 
by John Swanwick, Esq.," and in the glowing tribute paid him 
by Father Robert Molyneux in the eloquent funeral sermon.}** 

The places where Father Farmer baptized, as they appear in 
his registers for the first time, from August 29, 1758, to October 
11, 1775, are given in Records, I (1884-1886) pp. 249-50: 


DATE OF NUMBER 
FIRST OF BAPTISMS 
LOCALITY APPEARANCE DURING YEAR 
1. Philadelphia Aug. 29, 1758 
2. Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. Nov. 5, 1758 1758— 19 
3. Matthew Geiger’s, N. J. Mar. 15, 1759 1759— 78 
4. Adam Geiger’s, N. J. June 27, 1759 1760— 58 
5. Glass-House, Salem Co., May 14, 1761 1761— 75 
N. J. 
6. In New Jersey frequently 
7. Thos. Maguire’s House, July 27, 1762 1762 —105 
Chester, Pa. 
8. Chester, Pa. July 4, 1763 1763— 107 
9. Chester, Pa. May 6, 1764 
10. Goshenhoppen, Pa. July 1, 1764 
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(Vol. II, p. 328, this was June 30, 1764, according to entry. 
Moreover, a wedding was performed by him there on May 
2, 1759, Vol. II, 278). 


DATE OF NUMBER 
LOCALITY FIRST APPEARANCE DURING YEAR 
OF BAPTISMS 
11. Traveling Nov. 6, 1764 


12. Haycock, Bucks Co., Pa. Nov. 18, 1764 1764— 92 
13. Pikesland, Chester Co., Pa. Mar. 3, 1765 


14. Berks Co., Pa. Apr. 19, 1765 
15. Ringwood, Passaic, Co., 
ae Apr. 26, 1765 
16. Returning May 1, 1765 
17. Near Yellow Springs, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Dec. 15, 1765 1765—110 
18. New Castle, Del. (Father 
Harding) Feb. 8, 1766 
19. Jacob Eck’s House Mar. 4, 1766 
20. Basconridge, Somerset Co., 
N. J. Apr. 24, 1766 
21. Salem, N. J. Aug. 28, 1766 1766— 110 
22. John Broc’s House, Phila. Feb. 3, 1767 
23. Gothland, (N. J.!) June 20, 1767 1767 — 120 
24. Reading Furnace, Chester 
Co., Pa. June 18, 1768 
25. Charlottenburg, N. J. Oct. 23, 1768 1768 — 110 
26. Pilesgrove, Salem Co., N. J. Mar. 19, 1769 1769— 147 
27. Nich. Wochmann’s, Bur- 1770 — 113 
lington Co., pf 3 Apr. 10, 1771 
28. Burlington Co., N. J. Nov. 12, 1771 
29. Cohansey, Cumberland oe 
N. J. Nov. 18, 1771 1771 —-102 
30. Longpond, Sussex Co., Nov. 8, 1772 1772 — 132 
(N. J.) 1773 — 126 


31. During a mission from 
April 24, to May 4, 1774 Apr. 24, 1744 (Mission 


32. Near Millstown? May 29, 1774 
33. Springfield, Essex Co., 
(N. J.) Sept. 3, 1774 and many 
34. Sandy Run Sept. 7, 1774 
35. Middleton, N. J.? Sept. 6, 1774 places 
36. Hunterdon County, N. J. Oct. 6, 1774 visited.) 
37. Morris Co., N. J. Oct. 13, 1774 
38. Mount Hope Morris Co., 
N. J. Oct. 23, 1774 1774— 16) 


39. Pottsgrove Mar. 22, 1775 
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40. Sussex Co., N. J. May 17, 1775 

41. Near Haycock, Pa. June 1, 1775 

42. Greenwich, Cumberland Co., Oct. 11, 1775 1775 — 139 
N. J.? 1776 — 203 


2089 baptisms before Revolution. 


Father Schneider must have visited some of the closer missions 
during the same time. The remark under six above “in New 
Jersey frequently” might cover the intervals. The above list 
does not fully tally with that of Mgr. Flynn for New Jersey. 
What is meant by “during a mission?” 


FATHER FARMER’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS FOR 1776 


1. January 1-22, evidently in Philadelphia. 
2. January 22, vicinity of Philadelphia. 
3. Interval ? 
4. March 17, Pikesland, Chester County, Pa. 
5. March 31, Pilesgrove, Salem County, N. J. 
6. April 26, Morris County, N. J. 
7. April 28, Charlottenburg, Passaic County, N. J. 
8. May 1-2 Longpond, N. J. 
9. May 5, Mount Hope, N. J. (Morris County). 
10. May 12, at Philadelphia. 
11. June 18, Burlington County, N. J. 
12. June 30, Pikesland. 
13. July 22, vicinity of Philadelphia. 
14. August 22, vicinity of Bristol, Bucks County, Pa. 
15. September 1, Pikesland. 
16. September 2, in Chester County. 
17. October 16, traveling in New Jersey. 
18. October 17, Change Water, Warren County, N. J. 
19. October 20, Mount Hope, Morris County, N. J. 
20. October 22-24, Charlottenburg, Passaic County, N. J. 
21. October 26-27 Longpond, Sussex County, N. J. 
22. November 4, Philadelphia. 
23. November 16, Pikesland. 
24. November 18, Pottsgrove. 
25. November 25, Philadelphia. 
26. Pilesgrove, Salem County, N. J. 


Additional dates to the end of the year. 


The editor of the “Registers” remarks that, when no place is 
given, Philadelphia is generally understood. But this does not 
seem to apply often, as it can hardly be presumed that Father 
Farmer, e.g., went from Mount Hope, or Sussex County, N. J., 
a distance of about one hundred miles (Longpond) directly to 
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Philadelphia without stopping, in a week’s time, unless he saw 
no need of it or had to rush home. 

Though not numerous in stations, the year 1776 with 203 bap- 
tisms is the highest number reached in twenty-eight years, and at 
sixty, in 1781, he made a record year. 


FATHER FARMER’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS FOR 1781 


1. January 1, until February 21, at Philadelphia. 
1. February 22, in Burlington County, N. J. 
3. Philadelphia, until April 3. 
4. April 3, in Salem County, N. J. 
5. April 4, in Gloucester County, N. J. 
6. Philadelphia. 
7. May 6, Pikesland, Chester County, Pa. 
8. May 16, Haycock, Pa. 
9. May 17, Change Water, Warren County, N. J. 
10. May 20, Longpond, Sussex County, N. J. 
11. May 22, Ringwood, Passaic County, N. J. 
le. =f Vicinity of Longpond. 
13, May 24, Charlottenburg, Passaic County, N. J. 
14. May 27, Pompton, Passaic County, N. J. 
15. May 26, Mount Hope, Morris County, N. J. 
16. May 29, Change Water, Warren County, N. J. 
17. June 3-16, ? 
18. June 17, in Salem County, N. J. 
19. June 19-July ? ? 
20. July 17, in Burlington County, N. J. 
21. July 29, Pikesland, Chester County, Pa. 
22. August 18, Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
23. Sept. 16, Pikesland. 
24. Sept. 25, Greenwich, Cumberland County, N J. 
25. Sept. 28, Mount Hope, Morris County, N. J. 
26. October 1, Longpond, N. J. 
27. October 2, Ringwood, N. J. 
28. October 4, while traveling in New York (state). 
29. October 5-7, near Fishkill, N. Y. (14 children bap- 
tized, the oldest 5 years, French 
names ). 
30. October 10, Ringwood (returning). 
31. October 11, ony N. J. (3 baptized, the oldest 
yrs.). 
32. October 14, Mount Hope, N. J. 


New Names from Oct. 23, 1781, until July 30, 1786. 
Records, IV (1893) pp. 37-76. 
Apr. 18, 1782 Oxford, N. J. 
July 29, 1782 Goshen, Pa. 
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Nov. 15, 1783 near Sterling, (N. J.?) 
Apr. 29, 1784 Mansfield, N. J. 

May 2, 1785 in New York (State-). 
Oct. 3, 1785 near Warwick. 

Oct. 4, 1785 West Whiteland. 

Mar. 26, 1786 near Warwick Furnace. 
Apr. 9, 1786 Cumberland. 

Apr. 12, 1786 Orange County, N. Y. 


The total number of baptisms for this period (October 23, 
1781, July 30, 1786), is 701, a few being conferred by other 
priests. 

The same volume contains the registers of Father R. Molyneux, 
1771 or 1773-1786, with 804 baptisms. 

Having come back to Philadelphia late in 1783, Father Farmer 
remained unusually long in the city, an indication that he was 
not in good health. The baptisms from January 4, to April 24, 
1784, appear to have been administered at Philadelphia. His 
missionary travels during 1784 in Records, IV (1893), follow: 


April 4, Philadelphia. 
April 28, Greenwich, N, J. 
April 29, Mansfield, N. J. 
April 29, Change Water, N. J. 
May, 2, Mount Hope, N. J. 
May 4, near Charlottenburg, N. J. 
May 8, Ringwood, N. J. 
May 9, Longpond, Sussex County, N. J. 
May 14, On the way. 
Philadelphia to end of month. 
June 5, in Chester County, Pa. 
Philadelphia. 
June 19, in Salem County, N. J. 
June 20, Cohanzey, N. J. 
June 24-Sept. 20, Philadelphia. 
Sept. 21, in Chester County, Pa. 
Sept. 28, Cohanzey. 
Philadelphia. 
October 17, Mount Hope. 
October 20, Charlottenburg. 
October 24, Ringwood. 


November 7, (the Philadelphia. 
rest of the year) 
The number of baptisms by him in 1784 was 139; Father Moly- 
neux at Philadelphia 68; but the majority of Father Farmer’s 
were also at Philadelphia. 
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FATHER JAMES FRAMBACH, S.J., (1758-1795) 


Father James (also known as Augustine) Frambach was born 
at Nideggen’*® in the district of Juehlich, Germany, January 5, 
1723,14° entered the Society of Jesus in the Lower Rhine Prov- 
ince, October 19, 1744, and came to America in 1757, most prob- 
ably in 1758, arriving June 9.141. He took his final vows as a 
Jesuit in 1760. Although he devoted thirty-eight years of his 
life to the American Church, comparatively few accurate data 
about him are known. His first place of activity must have been 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania,‘#* where he is said to have been sta- 
tioned for ten years, according to most authors. Since no ec- 
clesiastical registers appear to be extant, his presence is unnoticed, 
in fact, the early Catholic history of Lancaster has no very reli- 
able source to draw from.1#% 

He was, however, not the pioneer missionary there, but his 
field of labor was by no means a paradise. What the spirit was 
is best seen in the fact that the old log-church erected by Father 
Wappeler was burned by a mob December 15, 1760.144 It was 
rebuilt at once, men and women, it is said, helping in the recon- 
struction of the new church which was called after 1800 “very 
fine” with a rectory “elegant and convenient with a garden 
attached.” (Father Dihlet). Progress of the Church was not slow. 
The Reverend Thomas Barton reports to London, November 8, 
1762, “Popery has gained considerable ground in Pennsylvania 
of late years. The professors of that religion are chiefly Ger- 
mans, who are constantly supplied with missionaries from the 
Society of Jesus as they are pleased to style themselves. One 
of that order resides in this place, and had influence enough 
last summer to get a very elegant Chapel of hewn stone erected 
school-master Fredder.147 

Father Frambach must have been a very fashionable pastor, 
and an attractive character to accomplish such work. Having 
taken over the flock of Father Farmer, he visited the surround- 
ing towns, and was at times, perhaps, assisted by the Fathers at 
Conewago. The very extent of his travels cannot be traced. In 
1762 he acquired land in addition to some earlier purchase at 
Mount Pleasant in York County.’** During the last illness of 
Father Schneider he came to visit the venerable priest at Goshen- 
hoppen and supplied, as it seems, the baptismal ceremonies for 
a child baptized privately at the age of eleven weeks by the 
school-master Freder.147 

How long he remained at Lancaster and the precise date of his 
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removal to other places has never been ascertained, but he is 
by all authors placed at Frederick, Maryland, for 1773,1°° which 
mission and vicinity is supposed to have been visited by Fathers 
ahead of this time, Father Frambach succeeding Father Williams, 
who had come to the country with Father Frambach in 1758, 
and was soon after stationed at Frederick whose chapel dates 
from about 1763 to 1765.15 

From Frederick Father Frambach is reported to have made 
missionary excursions southward into Maryland and Virginia 
across the Potomac, but the exact time he began these cannot 
be determined. It was evidently to sections where Catholics 
were thought to have settled among the non-Catholic Germans 
who very early went to Virginia.°* Indeed, as early as 1743, 
the Moravian ministers, Leonard Schnell and Robert Hussey, 
asked the way to Carolina of a man in Frederick County, and 
according to their diary his “name is Stephen Schmidt, a Cath- 
olic, but hungry to hear the word of the cross. Many spiritually 
hungry people of German nationality live there, but have no min- 
ister.”1°3 This Schmidt lived on the Opequon about seven miles 
from Winchester, Virginia. 

And again on December 8, 1749, Schnell and Brandmueller 
put into their diary that they had visited a Mennonite, and that 
“in the evening came to a man on the ‘Obeken,’ N. Schmidt Stefa 
(this is evidently misread by the transcriber), a Catholic, in 
whose house we wished to preach because several Germans live in 
the neighborhood. But he assured us that the people were much 
incensed at us. He himself had heard how Reverend Mr. King 
had warned the people to be on their guard. As for himself, 
he believed that we were sincere and faithful followers of Jesus. 
We would always be welcome to his home.’’*4 

There is no knowing where Catholics might not be found among 
the settlers. And as in Jersey, more than a hundred miles from 
Philadelphia, German and other Catholics were scattered in the 
fertile valleys of Western Maryland and Virginia. That rumors 
of the presence of Catholics reached the ears of the priests was 
natural, and they themselves were on the lookout. There is 
good reason, therefore, for the truth of the reports that Father 
Frambach made long missionary excursions from Frederick into 
Virginia, and tradition has it that he was pursued and shot at 
several times by bigots,155 which may be taken cum grano salis, 
although Father Hunter is said to have believed that the two 
“mysterious guides” who conducted him into safety at the Po- 
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tomac were angels because there were no Catholic youths there.1*6 
Since Father Hunter died, June 16, 1779,1°" the visits to Virginia 
would accordingly have taken place before that time. That the 
Catholics were not numerous in that direction is also confirmed 
by Bishop Carroll who was at the same time at Rock Creek, 
Maryland, not far from Washington, and who lamented that 
his extensive parish had only about two hundred souls,'® ice., 
in all Virginia. 

One of the well known localities Father Frambach visited from 
St. Stanislaus at Frederick, is Elizabethtown, now called Hagers- 
town, whither he may have come earlier than the first positive 
document indicates, namely the deed of the Catholic graveyard 
“from Jonathan Hager to Reverend James Frambach for three 
lots in Hager’s addition to Elizabethtown,” which is dated Aug- 
ust 26, 1786,15® while he was already at Cumberland, Maryland, 
as early as 1780.18 The radius of his mission labors was not 
small, and the exertion in the mountainous country by no means 
little, but he must have been of powerful physique since he was 
able to fill his post until 1788,1®! having, as it seems, an assistant 
in Father Sewall. 

A change appears to have been contemplated in 1785, because, 
when the Catholics on the Monongahela asked Father Farmer 
for a priest that year, the latter, by a letter to Carroll on July 
19, 1785, proposed to his superior, “I was thinking if Mr. Sewal 
could have from Frederic gone thither; Mr. Frambach might 
have staid there till his return and Mr. Geisler at Lancaster.”1® 

Scarcely anything is known of his activity for the last ten 
years of his life. He took part in the White Marsh meetings of 
June 23, 1783, November 6, 1783, and October 11, 1784,16 
having to cover a distance of about fifty-five miles. He was 
also at the first National Synod.1®* He appears to have been 
in financial difficulties which were discussed and settled at the 
Second General Chapter, 1786.1% 

The Chapter of October 11, 1784, at White Marsh, Maryland, 
dealing also with the support of the priests, with regard to 
Father Frambach resolved. “3°. That the Procurator General 
be authorized and ordered to inquire into the state of the sup- 
port of the Reverend Mr. James Frambach, clergyman of Fred- 
erick Town, and to reduce it to an equality with that allowed to 
the clergyman at Lancaster. And, should the clergyman of 
Frederick Town be found to be in debt, the Procurator General 
has power from the Chapter to sell the outlots belonging to the 
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Clergy’s estate in Frederick Town for the discharge of the 
same. ””166 

Father Frambach must have been incapacitated at the time he 
was retired from Frederick, about 1786, because the Chapter of 
May 11-18, 1789, decided to place him on the invalid list: “That 
the sum of L 40.0.0 ann. be allowed to the Reverend James 
Frambach from the first day of January 1787, to the present 
time, and that he be put on the list of invalids henceforward ; 
and, on condition of his retiring to Bohemia, shall be allowed 
L 30.0.0 ann. clear of his board.’ 

In 1788 he retired from Frederick'®® after which time his 
place of residence is uncertain,’® though he acted as Vicar Gen- 
eral of Bishop Carroll after 1790,1"° “pro tota diocesi.” 

The Acta of 1794 still list him as “pastor emeritus of Fred- 
ericktown’’!"1 which may have been an honorary title. At last, 
at the age of seventy-three, after having spent thirty-seven years 
of his life amidst great hardships in the American missions of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, he died of some putrid fever in 
1795, and a strange fate, if not ingratitude, veils the absolute 
certainty of the place and date of his death.1” 


FATHER JAMES PELLENTz, S.J. (1758-1800) 


Father James Pellentz was born at Mesenich1** in the Diocese 
of Trier (Treves) in the Rhineland, January 19, 1727, entered 
the Society of Jesus October 19, 1744, and having taken the final 
vows December 8, 1756,1"4 went with Father Frambach to Am- 
erica, arriving June 9, 1758.17> He appears to have joined the 
Lower Rhine Province together with Frambach as they both 
entered on the same day. Although he spent forty-two years in 
the American mission, colonial and federal, almost nothing of 
him is known pertaining to the former and little more pertaining 
to the latter period. 

Whether he resided at Lancaster with Father Frambach and 
from that place attended Conewago, or vice versa, has not yet 
been established. If Father Sittensberger actually was stationed 
at Conewago until 1764, there may not be sufficient reason to place 
Father Pellentz thither for those years. However, he is com- 
monly connected with Conewago from his arrival, and also called 
the first resident pastor, as others before him.?*6 

The fact that Father Pellentz transacted some business at 
Lancaster, December 21, 1764,1"7 does not necessarily make that 
his residence. Father Huonder states that he put Conewago on 
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a firm basis. Wherever he was for the first ten to fifteen years 
does not matter. All agree that he too was an arduous mission- 
ary. At the time of the suppression, 1773, he was at Conewago, 
according to all authors, and does not seem to have been stationed 
elsewhere,1*8 after that. “In all probability,’ says Father 
Ganss,'*® “he was sent to Conewago, and from there attended 
Lancaster as circumstances demanded,” and that his parish was 
the “whole of Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna.” Though 
various assistants are attributed to him by the authors mentioned, 
they are not identified with certainty. 

His outstanding monument was the erection of the Church of 
the Sacred Heart in place of the old one. The latter was de- 
molished in 1785, while the new one, in process of construction 
for two years, was dedicated in 1787.18° This Church of the 
Sacred Heart was at that time the only real church between Lan- 
caster and St. Louis, Missouri. The congregation attending is 
commonly given as five hundred (probably adults only) ,1®! though 
it is not certain within what radius these lived, whether at Cone- 
wago proper, or inclusive of the various missions. 

Father Pellentz was then not in very good health, but carried 
on as best he could. A rather good picture of his toils is given 
by the letter of his sacristan, good old Paul Mueller who, like 
his shepherd, felt keenly the sad state of spiritual affairs, writing 
to Germany, June 28, 17835, 


“Oh that the good God would be merciful and send us 
energetic priests (spiritual advisers) what grand harvests 
they could make here. Our good Father Pellentz, who is 
nearly 50 years of age and 28 years in the country (America), 
has very much labor, day and night, with sick calls, con- 
fessions, and sermons, especially on Sundays and Holy Days, 
when he, from 6 o’clock in the morning till 12 and 1 o’clock, 
hears confessions; so that it is usually 2 until 214 o’clock 
before Holy Mass is over and often with Baptisms and ser- 
mon it is after 4 o’clock before his takes nourishment; and 
often has he had weak spells at the altar, and then (meaning 
after Mass) one or two are awaiting to take him on sick 
calls. From this you can judge how many confessions he 
has to hear, when I, who make for him all the Hosts he 
uses, have made from March 24th until to-day, June 28th, 
he has used 2740 small hosts. From this you can see what 
an enormous labor this is for one man.’’®? 


And feeling his own incapability, together with the need of 
German-speaking priests now that the remainder of the pioneers 
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of German Jesuits were sinking into their graves, he applied to 
some friend at Coblentz, Germany, beseeching him most earnestly 
for help, under day of August 20, 1785, 


“T pray you do everything in your power to send me two 
priests. Since my last letter affairs have gone considerably 
worse here as our dear Father Geissler is at present so weak 
that we fear he cannot live long. I myself have also a fever 
which oppresses me greatly, and from the appearances will 
render me unable to continue my great labors I have up till 
now undergone. If you should not find any priests, then 
notify Herr N. N. in Mainz (Mayence), and also Herren N. 
N. Both, we hope, will be willing to assist us in procuring 
laborers in the American vineyard. I have a very flourish- 
ing mission and from the number of those who receive the 
Bl. Sacrament—there is no other in whole of North America 
which will compare with it. It is a great pity that we have 
not more (priests) Spiritual advisers. They could bring 
back many to the right path, who have strayed away, since 
we have now full religious liberty.’’!8* 


These are rare pieces of information by Germans of this time. 
Truly, Conewago must have been a spiritual oasis under Father 
Pellentz who was justly proud of his fold and grieved that his 
poor health impeded his work. His complaint that he could no 
longer continue the “great labors’? he had done so far, indicates 
that his missionary travels were extensive and intensive. York, 
Pennsylvania, had made a move for a church in 1776,18* and as 
early as February 5, 1779, property was bought at Carlisle, an- 
other mission of Conewago, concerning which he informed Father 
Carroll, October 1, 1785, “I paid Mr. (Father) Geissler ninety-six 
pounds for a house in Carlisle to keep service in.”1®° <A year 
before he also paid thirty-one pounds for a church site in Standing 
Stone (Huntingdon, Pa.),18° and in 1791 property was secured by 
him at Littlestown, Pennsylvania, together with a house whic 
was remodeled into a church.18* ' 

Though fever-ridden, and his assistant, Father Geissler, at the 
point of death (died August, 1786) he declined the offer appar- 
ently made by Father Carroll that Father Sewall who is supposed 
to have been at Conewago before, should assist him, writing to 
Father Carroll, February 27, 1786, 


“TI am entirely satisfied with Mr. Sewall’s resolution to stay 
in Baltimore as I always thought he would not live long here, 
and that he would do more for God’s greater glory and the 
salvation of souls in Baltimore than here. For that reason 
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I advised him in his troubles to have patience and to take 

courage. To the same intention I called to his remembrance 

that St. Ignatius and St. Teresa expected always great suc- 
cess when they met with serious obstacles in the beginning of 

a new college or monastery. The hardships Mr. Sewall suf- 

fered made me think that Baltimore would be a very flourish- 

ing mission. I beg of your Reverence not to be uneasy for 
keeping Mr. Sewall from me. I am fully persuaded that he is 
more necessary where he is than here.”18® 

Surely, a magnanimous sacrifice to continue half dead in one 
place rather than deprive another of a priest. 

At the same time he was interested in education, for in 1786 
he figured in the establishment of Georgetown College and was 
appointed one of its directors,!®® while in 1789 he appears as a 
promoter and subscriber to the publication of the first Catholic 
Bible in the United States.1%° 

What his merits are with regard to the formation of the hier- 
archy about to be established (1783-1791), cannot be estimated 
from the scant material published, though his name appears fre- 
quently in the letters of Father Carroll for that time.1%4 

Seeing the need of German-speaking priests when the old 
Jesuits were about to sink into their graves, he applied for German 
priests, evidently with the approval of the Prefect Apostolic, and 
assured the seminary authorities at Mainz (Mayence), that their 
traveling expenses would be supplied.19? This was in 1785-86, 
with the result that three priests arrived the following year but 
who, unfortunately, caused considerable disturbance within the 
next few years, for with the death of the saintly Father Farmer 
the ill feeling constrained by his suave personality broke down 
the barriers among the Catholic Germans at Philadelphia in con- 
nection with the formation of Holy Trinity Church.1% 

Though in failing health for the past years, Father Pellentz 
must have rallied again, for he was appointed Vicar General of 
the diocese and as such attended the First National Council which 
opened November 7, 1794,194 though of his capacity in that offi- 
cial little has transpired, and the title may have been bestowed 
for the sake of honor rather than for practical reasons. 

Little is known of his last years. The Chapter of May 11- 
18, 1789, had regulated on the pensions of the Fathers from the 
Sir John James Fund, by which Father Pellentz was assured his 
income.!®%° Despite his old age he went to Fort Tobacco, Mary- 
land, (1795)19* some thirty-five miles southeast of Washington, 
D. C., perhaps to recuperate, and coming back to Conewago he 
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had the distinction of having as assistant the renowned Russo- 
German convert and Prince-missionary, Father Demetrius Gal- 
litzin.197 

The death of this ardent missionary so deserved in behalf of 
the American Church, both colonial and federal, occurred March 
13, 1800,198 when he was seventy-three years of age. With him 
the last of the old guard of German Jesuits sank into the grave, 
but the little plant he tended so long is still bearing fruit. 

Outside of Conewago where his body awaits the resurrection, 
Father Pellentz is almost forgotten, but says Father Ganss, “When 
the history of the Catholic Church in Pennsylvania shall be writ- 
ten from better authenticated sources than the fragmentary and 
scattered data, which necessity compels us to accept now, the 
name of Pellentz will receive its due measure of recognition and 
eulogy, and hand it down to coming generations in prayer and 
benediction. Time will only add to its lustre.”1% 


EPITAPH 


REV. JACOBUS PELLENTZ SECURUS MORITUR, FECIT SE 
MORTE RENASCI 

NON EA MORS DICI, SED NOVA VITA POTEST 

NOMEN PELLENTZ ISTE TERQUE QUARTERQUE MORETUR 

HOSPES! UBI JACIT HIC ET DOMUS ET DOMINI 

TEMPLUS! QUODQUE SUUM FECIT ZELO PIETATE 

UT POPULUM TENEAT SUB GREMIO ECCLESIAE.?0° 


FATHER FREDERICK LEONARD, S.J. (1760-1764) 


The shortest career of all the German Jesuits in the missions 
of the American colonies was that of Father Frederick Leonard. 
He was born at Arnsberg?®! (probably the Arnsberg in West- 
phalia) September 24, 1728, and having joined the Society of 
Jesus in the Lower Rhine Province October 22, 1747, he was 
sent, by way of the English Province, to the American missions 
where he arrived June 2, 1760.°° 

A letter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, written from Ports- 
mouth, 15th—1760 (apparently April) to his father, announces 
his coming with Captain Kelty, “with whom Mr. Leonard, a Ger- 
man missioner, is to go & who has a couple of Letters for 
you. . .”203 His fare from Germany to Philadelphia was L 80 
1 s. 1% d. paid from the Sir John James Fund.?% Practically 
nothing is known of his American activity. He was sent to some 
“new settlement” somewhere in Pennsylvania whose name has 
not survived.2% 
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On February 2, 1763, he took the four vows as a Jesuit,?%6 
but he does not appear to have been strong enough for the rigor 
of missionary life in Pennsylvania, and was probably removed 
to Maryland, where he died at St. Thomas, Port Tobacco, October 
27, 1764,7°7 and “is buried under the altar of the Church.’ 


FaTHER LUKE GEISSLER, S.J. (1769-1786) 


The last native German Jesuit to come to the Américan colo- 
nial Church was Father Luke Geissler (also Geisler). He was 
born December 15, 1735, at Ehrenbreitstein?°® near Coblentz on 
the Rhine, and entered the Society of Jesus in the Lower Rhine 
Province October 27, 1755,71° and, after having transferred to 
the English Province went to America by way of London"? 
about 1768, and arrived in Philadelphia March 26, 1769,?19 
bringing with him supplies for the mission. 

As with others of the German Fathers, little detailed material 
is found in print about Father Geissler, and his associations with 
the missions are rather unexplored, and even vaguely indicated, 
being commonly attributed to Lancaster and Conewago without 
definite dates. His name occurs for the first time in the registers 
of Father Farmer, a point that would seem to prove his arrival 
at Philadelphia on March 26, 1769, where he must have remained 
for some time, because he officiated at several ecclesiastical func- 
tions, some of which were performed at a time when Father 
Farmer was in Northern New Jersey, so that Philadelphia will be 
Father Geissler’s first place of action, though not positively in- 
dicated.71% 

Soon, however, he began his country missionary work. Whether 
he first went to Lancaster or Conewago is not known, but in the 
fall of 1769 he was at Goshenhoppen where he baptized on No- 
vember 5,?!4 and officiated at a double wedding November 6.7!° 

Thereafter he disappears from sight for some time. Since 
Father Pellentz was at Conewago at that time, and Father Fram- 
bach at Frederick, Maryland, as has been shown in their bi- 
ographies with great certainty, Lancaster was then without a 
German-speaking priest, and the supposition that Father Geissler 
assumed charge of the Lancaster flock at the close of 1769 or 
the beginning of 1770, is more than probable.?1® 

For April 21 and 22, 1771, when Father Farmer was again 
in Northern New Jersey, Father Geissler appears to have been 
in Philadelphia, as his name is given in Father Farmer’s reg- 
isters.217 According to the Foley Records he was professed of 
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the four vows sometime during the year 1772. The first evidence 
of his being at Lancaster seems to be in 1771 and the following 
two years when he paid some rent, or taxes,”!8 and on September 
6, 1773, he was once more at Philadelphia to assist at a mar- 
riage.*!® That same year he signed the Act of Submission when 
the Society was suppressed,?“° and is said to have been with 
Father Pellentz at Conewago at this time,??! for a “number of 
years” as his assistant, as Father Ganss has it,??* doing much 
missionary traveling, and in that case, Lancaster must not have 
been in need of a German priest. About the same time the 
mission of Carlisle was developing under Father Sewall, and 
since among the Hessian prisoners at Carlisle some Catholics 
are supposed to have been, it is probable that Father Geissler 
gave them spiritual aid from about the end of 1776. While 
Father Sewall is reported to have been the founder of the Car- 
lisle mission**? Father Geissler was instrumental in the acquisi- 
tion or erection of the first church building there. 

For 1784, and undoubtedly prior to this time, he was located at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania,?** whose congregation numbered about 
seven hundred Catholics,?*° at the end of the year. At the 
Chapter of October 11, 1784, he also signed the form of Govern- 
ment adopted,?*6 and he must be the “clergyman at Lancaster” 
to whose salary that of Father Frambach was equalled by the 
same Chapter.??7 

The monetary assistance Father Pellentz gave for the estab- 
lishing of the church at Carlisle and at the Standing Stone (Hunt- 
ingdon), has already been referred to in the pages of Father 
Pellentz who, it would seem, acted in the capacity of a superior. 
Though Father Pellentz reported on October 1, 1785, to the 
Prefect Apostolic, Father Carroll, of having given this subsidy to 
Father Geissler, it must have occurred before this date, because 
four months prior to this, June 18, 1785, Father Robert Molyneux, 
complaining to Carroll of his inability to perform his office, and 
soliciting a change, asked the ecclesiastical superior for a third 
priest for Philadelphia, saying “. . . I hope you will consider us 
and order Mr. Geissler to our assistance if possible. It is pleas- 
ing to me, to Mr. Farmer, and he himself is sensible of the 
necessity. . .778 

Father Geissler, however, was not in good health that summer, 
for Father Pellentz, writing to Germany to solicit missionaries, 
August 20, 1785, laments his own affliction, and that affairs “have 
gone considerably worse here (Conewago) as our dear Father 
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Geissler is at present so weak that we fear he cannot live long. 

. 229 But Father Geissler rallied again and appears to have 
actually been transferred to Philadelphia for the autumn of 1785, 
and early part of 1786, because his name appears in Father 
Farmer’s register for that period.*°*° 

In a letter of Father Farmer to Father Carroll, March 2, 1786, 
Father Geissler would seem to have been in correspondence with 
some person in Europe who, having heard of the need of German 
priests, negotiated to come to the United States.?*1_ He evidently 
did not remain much longer in Philadelphia, for his “illness as- 
sumed such a stage,” says Father Ganss, “that he hurried back 
to Conewago, where he finally succumbed on August 10th, 
1786.”?3* 

Thus after seventeen years of strenuous missionary labor in 
America, where he had penetrated deeper into Pennsylvania than 
any priest of his time, as it seems, Father Geissler left little 
trace of his career, not even so much being in print as to ascertain 
whether he worked “principally at Lancaster and Conewago.” To 
die at fifty-one is an indication either that he did not spare him- 
self or perhaps that the climate of Pennsylvania was too inclement 
for the son of the Rhine, who was only one “of that band of 
excellent missionaries whom the Jesuit provinces of Germany had 
sent to America to attend their countrymen, but whose labors 
were given unstintedly to all Catholics . . . . Lancaster and its 
missions being especially blessed with his ministry.”*°% 


FatHer JoHN Baptist De Ritter, S.J. (1765-1787) 


Father De Ritter, according to the particle “De” sometimes said 
to have been a Belgian, was a German by birth, the time and 
place of which are not recorded in sources at hand.*** He appears 
to have left for America in the spring of 1765, bringing with 
him, as it seems, some goods for church use, and arriving May 
31, 1765.735 His immediate sphere of activity is not known, but 
in the same summer he was entrusted with the flock and the mis- 
sions of Goshenhoppen, left orphaned since the death of Father 
Schneider July 10, 1764, except for the occasional visits during 
that interval of one year by Father Farmer and, possibly, an- 
other priest whose name is not mentioned.?¢ 

It must have been Father Farmer who introduced Father Rit- 
ter, “the energetic successor of the good Father Schneider,” as 
Shea calls him. For Father Farmer baptized at Goshenhoppen 
on July 9, 1765, and at Haycock July 16, while the first entry 
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in Father Ritter’s register is on July 14, at Reading,?°" according 
to the Goshenhoppen registers. 

Having accepted the heritage of Father Schneider, Father Rit- 
ter performed the office of shepherd with equal zeal, testimony of 
which are his carefully kept registers (baptismal, matrimonial and 
burial), covering a period of twenty years. He did not make 
the extensive radius that Father Farmer had staked for himself, 
but it was equally intensive, going as far as Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the good priest “was in consequence seldom to be found 
at home.” Father Bally, S.J., his successor fifty years after 
Father Ritter’s death, relates, on the authority of his oldest 
parishioners, who made their first Holy Communion under him, 
that ‘‘on his almost uninterrupted journeyings he would never take 
his much needed repose in bed; but with his saddle for a pillow, 
a little straw and a blanket, he was satisfied with a short rest, 
that was at once a necessary refreshment after the past and 
a preparation for the coming day’s labor. All speak of him as 
an indefatigable laborer in our little vineyard . . ”*°8 This is 
verified by the fact that he baptized fifty-three times at Reading? 
and blessed three marriages there, while he administered sixty-one 
baptisms and blessed five mariages at Haycock, most of the func- 
tions here taking place in the house of the Cartys. 

Of the fourteen baptisms administered from July 14, 1765, to 
the end of that year, Goshenhoppen was only three times the 
scene, while Reading, Haycock and Cedar Creek were also vis- 
ited, and in 1766 the baptisms were forty-two, most of them be- 
ing performed in the homes of the people (about ten in the Gosh- 
enhoppen church), and he went to Reading five times that year, 
the second function at which place occurred on May 11, 1766, 
in the ‘‘chapel” at Reading.*4° The places at which he officiated 
at baptisms in 1765 are: January 1, Goshenhoppen, 12; near 
Cedar Creek, February 9, in Fretter’s house, 9, in chapel; 25, 
in Schumann’s house; March 5, in Kuhn’s house; 23, in chapel; 
April 13, in Reading, 20; in Haycock; May 11, in chapel at Read- 
ing, 18; Goshenhoppen church, 19; Magunshie, June 8, Reading, 
15; Haycock, 16; in Faller’s house, July 14, Goshenhoppen 
Church; August 3, Goshenhoppen church, 17; Goshenhoppen 
church, 18; three from New Jersey in Goshenhoppen church; 
24, in Goshenhoppen church; September 12, Reading, 18; Mount 
Olivet, 26; Goshenhoppen church; November 9, Reading, 10; 
Oley Mts. (Mt. Olivet), 16; Sharp Mt., 17; Macunshi, 23; Gosh- 
enhoppen church, 26; Rich Valley, 30; near Cedar Creek; De- 
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cember 21, Haycock; and thus he traveled for twenty long years, 
adding a number of new places in the course of time, “seeking far 
and wide careless and negligent Catholics” through the counties 
of Berks, Bucks, Lehigh and Northampton. 

While he was not the first priest to come to that section, he 
must nevertheless be regarded as the founder of the Church in 
Easton and Allentown. On September 25, 1767, a petition was 
sent to John Penn, Lieutenant Governor, for a church near 
Allentown: 


1767 A.D. PETITION oF RomMAN CaTHOLics oF NoRTHAMPTON 
CouNnTy To THE'Hon. JoHN PENN, Esgu. Lt. Gov. or 
THE PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Petitioners of the Congregation of Roman Catholics 
of the town of Northampton and other places adjacent, 
Humbly showeth: That your petitioners are about to build a 
Church for worship in the Town of Northampton, and have 
already provided material for putting the design into exe- 
cution. But we fear the inability of your petitioners is likely 
to render their good intentions fruitless, unless they are at 
liberty to ask assistance from charitable and piously disposed 
people. They therefore humbly entreat your honor to grant 
them a license for said purpose: whereby they may have the 
peaceful and quiet enjoyment of their religion according to 
the laws of the province, and reap the Benefit of these privi- 
leges granted them by your honor’s Benevolent ancestors. 
And your petitioners as in Duty bound will ever pray for 
your Honor’s welfare and Family’s Welfare.” 

Joun RITTER 
J. G. Knap, & OTHErs.?*1 


The petition was evidently not granted as no record of a func- 
tion in a church there is entered. Father Ritter’s first entry 
“near Easton” is for October 17, 1768, officiating in the house 
of Nicholas Hucki*4* mentioned repeatedly thereafter, and at 
Allentown,*42 March 25, 1774, in the home of Francis Cooper, 
but he appears not to have crossed over into Jersey, though some 
Jersey Catholics went across the Delaware to attend his services 
several times. 

Three other priests officiated at Goshenhoppen during Father 
Ritter’s time. On September 13, 1768, Father Frambach blessed 
a marriage there, on which date also a funeral took place, most 
probably also by Frambach, and on November 5, 1769, Father 
Luke Geissler baptized there and officiated at a double wedding 
on November 6. According to Records, (II, page 265), Father 
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Farmer spent from July 23 to August 16, 1780, at ‘Cushen- 
hopen” and administered eight baptisms, and Father Ritter must 
have been absent according to the break in his Registers. 

Dutifully Father Ritter spent himself for his flock. Only one 
unpleasant occurrence he recorded in his registers, namely that 
he was fined fifty pounds by the court for the marriage of a cer- 
tain man, Dorst, at Reading, July 10, 1774. But when it was found 
that Dorst had forged the marriage license by using the name of 
his employer, the fine was refunded to the priest.?#4 

It seems that he imported religious material for his people 
from Belgium for items indicated by bills.?4 

In June, 1773, Father Ritter had the church land at Goshen- 
hoppen surveyed, amounting to 495 acres and 14 perches “which 
having been conveyed to Joseph Greaton Anno 1752: To be held 
for the use of the Catholic Church. . . .”46 

Father Ritter does not appear to have figured in the forma- 
tion of the American hierarchy. The Chapter of October 11, 
1784, stipulated on his salary, some of which was overdue, and 
from that date on it was to be L 20.0.0 sterling out of the Sir 
John James Fund. 

Faithfully he remained at his post until the end, dying “un- 
expectedly February 3, 1787, having celebrated Mass on the fes- 
tival of the preceding day. Mr. Beeston arived in time to offi- 
ciate at his funeral.” Father Erntzen, his successor after a few 
years, saved his name for posterity by the inscription upon the 
tombstone erected by him, which reads, “Hic jacit Rev. Joan. 
Bapt. De Ritter, S.J. Obtit 3d. Feb. 1787. Aetatis 70; Mis- 
sionis 20,247 

His Registers record for the twenty years 1765-1785, 923 bap- 
tisms ;748 16 conversions, marked as such;?4° while many bap- 
tisms of adults are found recorded; 130 marriages ;*°° and 112 
burials.?51 

The Registers of Father Ritter are a historical monument of 
great value in various aspects. 

1. He and his flock respected the good old Catholic custom 
of giving Christian or biblical names at baptism and it was a 
rule to bestow the name of the sponsor unless the same sponsor 
acted as god-father repeatedly for the same family. 

2. In many cases one of the sponsors was a non-Catholic; in 
one case both. (August 15, 1773). 

3. It was the custom to have two sponsors, but there were 


exceptions. 
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4. Marriages were commonly solemnized at Holy Mass at 
which the nuptial blessing was given. 

5. Father Ritter, and no doubt, the other priests, enjoyed ex- 
tensive faculties for dispensations. 

6. Several mixed marriages were performed in the church. 

7. A number of ceremonies occurred in the priest’s house 
“on account of the cold.” 

8. He insisted on the required bond of indemnity in the mar- 
riages of slaves and indentured persons. 

9. A number of Negroes, children and adults, were baptized 
or married by him, and the sponsors were then Negroes, whites, 
and often the Catholic master. 

10. For baptisms and marriages people often traveled con- 
siderable distances, as well as to attend Holy Mass when the priest 
came to a certain place. 

11. Since many dead were buried in the cemetery at Goshen- 
hoppen, though not of the immediate neighborhood, this would 
seem to indicate that the people were fond of the German cus- 
tom of burying their dead in the consecrated ground of the 
churchyard rather than in a plot of their own ground. The 
visit of the cemetery by the priest and congregation by a procession 
on All Souls Day on which the graves were decorated and a light 
burned, a century old practice in southern Germany, might have 
prompted burial in the community graveyard. 

12. Father Ritter’s remarks in the Registers give much de- 
tailed information for family history.?°" 

The following are places where Father Ritter baptized in the 
order of their first occurrence in the Registers, as far as they are 
preserved. The spellings are various ; sometimes left untranslated 
by the transcriber, Dr. Middleton, O.S.A. (Records, III, p. 303 
a 

Reading July 14, 1765 14 Baptisms for 6 

mo. that year 


Goshenhoppen July 28, 1765 

Haycock Aug. 18, 1765 

Near Cedar Creek Jan. 12, 1766 42 Baptisms for 6 
Fretter’s House. Feb. 9, 1766 mo., that year 
Schuhmann’s House Feb. 25, 1766 

Kuhn’s House Mar. 5, 1766 

Magunshi May 19, 1766 

Faller’s House June 16, 1766 


Three from New Jersey 
in Goshenhoppen Aug. 18, 1766 
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Mt. Olivet Oct. 18, 1766 
Sharp Mountain Nov. 16, 1766 
Rich Valley (near) Nov. 26, 1766 
No new names in Weis- 1767 

senburg (Magunshi) 40 Baptisms 
(Near Easton) Oct. 17, 1768 37 “ 
Leydecker’s House Jan. 5, 1769 49 ” 
Falkner’s Swamp Jan. 15, 1769 
Langerschwamm Apr. 3, 1769 
Lecha Township Aug. 16, 1769 
Windsor Township Aug. 13, 1770 30 ” 
Longo Prato (Long 

Meadow ?) Dec. 30, 1770 
A Farm House Apr. 16, 1771 34 ” 
District Township Dec. 1, 1772 41 ” 
Allemaengel jan. Z1, 1773 2B ° 
Near Paint Forge Jan. 26, 1773 
Rock Hill May 20, 1773 
Allenstown (sic) Mar. 25, 1774 50 . 
No new places 1775 41 = 
No new places 1776 45 ‘ 
Haycock Hill Sept. 5, 1777 55 - 
Butz’s Iron Mine Mar. 3, 1778 51 ” 
Jos. Cauffman’s villa 

(probably farm) Apr. 21, 1778 
Readingtown Furnace June 14, 1778 54 ” 
(1779)— 
(Missing 5 months) 1780 20 = 
Providence Feb. 12, 1781 66 ” 
N. J. adult at 

Haycock Oct. 12, 1781 
No new places 1782 69 - 
No new places 1783 53 7 
Linn Township (Linen) Aug. 1, 1784 51 ™ 
Maiden Creek Oct. 25, 1785 53 ” 

923 Total 


Two years (1786-87 are missing. 


Maybury Furnace occurs for burials. 

Often weddings took place on the same day. People used to 
meet at certain homes. A number of Negroes were baptized and 
wedded. Numerous names are mentioned of places where the 
parties were located. The homes of the McCartys at Haycock 
and Riffel’s at Magunshi were much frequented. The circuit was 
covered commonly four times annuall for the larger places. 
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FATHER J. B. Diperick, S.J. (1771-1793) 

Another priest, of, it seems, German stock and connected with 
the Catholic Germans in Pennsylvania for some time, was Father 
J. B. Diderick. He is said to have been born in Luxembourg in 
1726, entered the Society of Jesus in 1745, and came to America 
(Maryland) June 13, 1771,7% arriving at Philadelphia from 
Liege. 

Of his activity before the Revolution little is known. Father 
Farmer calls him Dieterich, and states that he was stationed at one 
of the Pennsylvania missions “a hundred and more miles distant 
from Philadelphia,”’*®* which would be Conewago and vicinity. 
Here he had a serious dispute with a non-Catholic and “came 
nigh being killed,” whereupon he was transferred to Maryland. 
He is said to have been stationed at or attending Baltimore and 
Elk Ridge from 1775 to 1784.755 

He was a “man of fine parts, good and zealous, no doubt,” but 
“also choleric and contentious”*°® which is confirmed by Father 
John Carroll, Prefect Apostolic, whose nomination to the epsico- 
pate, together with the Georgetown College project, he impetu- 
ously opposed,*57 playing a rather prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the hierarchy. He died at Notley Hall, Maryland, July 5, 
1793. 

List OF THE GERMAN COLONIAL PRIESTs AND THEIR TIME 
SPENT IN AMERICA 


Rev. Theodore Schneider, S.J. 1741-1764 
Rev. William Wappeler, S.J. 1742-1749 (1781) 
Rev. Ferdinand Steinmeyer 
(Farmer), S.J. 1752-1786 
Rev. Matthias Sittensberger (Man- 
ners), S.J. 1752-1775 
Rev. James Frambach, S.J. 1758-1795 
Rev. James Pallentz, S.J. 1758-1800 
Rev. Frederick Leonard, S.J. 1760-1764 
Rev. John B. de Ritter, S.J. 1765-1787 
Rev. Luke Geissler, S.J. 1769-1786 
Rev. John B. (Bernard) Diderick, 
S.J. 1771-1793 
English Priests serving longer terms in Pennsylvania are: 
Rev. Joseph Greaton, S.J. 1734-1750 (or earlier) 
Rev. Henry Neale, S.J. 1741-1747 
Rev. Robert Harding, S.J. 1749-1772 
Rev. Robert Molyneux a after 
1790. 


Other priests came to Pennsylvania “off and on’ in colonial 
times. 


























Vil 


EDUCATION AMONG THE COLONIAL 
GERMAN CATHOLICS 


Very little definite evidence of the schools of the German colo- 
nial Catholics has been found. Father Burns, the historian of the 
American Catholic school system, had to admit that there was 
no “documentary proof” for the establishment of the early Cath- 
olic schools in Pennsylvania, but that tradition points out that the 
schools may be said to coincide with the founding of the “various 
centers of Catholic life.’ 

For centuries schools of all types were cultivated in Catholic 
Germany until the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War tem- 
porarily interrupted school life, only to flourish vigorously in the 
Catholic parts of Germany, notably the schools of the Jesuits and 
the Benedictines, as soon the country began to revive from the 
ravages with the last quarter of the seventeenth century. None 
other than Father John Carroll himself is witness to the attention 
paid to schools in Baden whence so many of the early settlers 
in America had come. For when Father Carroll traveled Europe 
as the tutor of the son of Lord Stourton, in 1771, he crossed 
from France into Germany and went through the country of 
Baden where “the educational activities of the principality at- 
tracted his attention, and he mentions with pleasure the fact that 
every parish was provided with an able schoolmaster who taught 
the children reading, writing, arithmetic, and surveying, without 
being any charge to the parents.’”? 

Since the Germans in general always valued specially the edu- 
cation of their children, and very early had schools in the colo- 
nies, there is no reason why the Catholics should have been the 
exception. They undoubtedly had much occasion to send their 
children to the non-Catholic or sectarian schools, and probably 
did it where they were living among the sectarians who, perhaps, 
encouraged the coming of the Catholic children for the sake of 
proselytizing or for patriotic reasons. 

A subtle design which apparently aimed at winning the Cath- 
olic Germans for their purposes was the Charity School scheme 
launched in 1755 by a group of men, among whom were Benjamin 
Franklin, the Reverend William Smith, the Reverend Mr. Schlat- 
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ter, Conrad Weiser, and others, voicing their intentions in the no- 
torious pamphlet A Brief History of the Charitable Scheme..... 
Their idea was to solicit funds to establish schools or furnish 
instruction for Protestant children of all denominations. 


“to save a vast Multitude of industrious People from the 
Gloom of Ignorance, and qualify them for the Enjoyment 
of all those noble privileges, to which it is now their good 
Fortune to be admitted, in common with the Happy Subjects 
of a free Protestant Government. ... They considered it 
as a Matter of the greatest importance to the Cause of Chris- 
tianity in general, and in the Protestant Interest in particular, 
not to neglect such a vast body of useful People, situated in a 
dark and barren Religion, with almost none to instruct them 
or their helpless Children, who are coming foreward into 
the World in Multitude, and exposed an easy Prey to the 
total Ignorance of their Savage Neighbors on the one Hand 
or the Corruptions of our Jesuitical enemies on whom they 
border on the other Hand.” 

The children were to be schooled as their fathers were “‘at the 
Schools in those countries from which they came.” 

Although the Scheme was to include all Protestant denomina- 
tions, the wording but illy conceals the true intention, evidently 
to frustrate the alleged strength of the Catholics and the plans 
of the Jesuits. The people of England were to give money 
for the “Relief and Instruction of poor Germans and their de- 
scendants settled in Pennsylvania and the adjacent British Colo- 
nies in North America . . . in this time of Danger (when a 
Popish Enemy has advanced far into our Country, even to your 
very Doors)... .” 

If this Scheme was directed to win the non-Catholics only, the 
wording was offensive to the various sects though there may be 
much truth in the statement, as the religious instruction was de- 
plorably poor throughout the colonies. The publisher, Christopher 
Saur, strongly opposed the Scheme in his paper as a political ruse.* 

The fear over the number of Catholics among the Germans, 
which was greatly exaggerated at that time according to numer- 
ous expressions, leaves ample room for the supposition that the 
German Catholics were included in the Charitable School Scheme. 
The number of mixed marriages was a natural consequence among 
the Catholics, but the registers show that the children were bap- 
tized in the faith and reared in it. Probably, too, the German 
priests early began to teach and to collect the children at certain 
places. Since their learning was undoubtedly known to non- 
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Catholics, such as were less prejudiced may have sent their chil- 
dren to the priest’s school to the chagrin of the bigoted ministers 
and officials. Conrad Weiser’s own daughter was disinherited by 
him for marrying a Catholic and embracing the faith.* 

The first mention of a Catholic schoolteacher is in the Registers 
of Father Schneider for 1764 when Henry Fredder, “the school- 
master” baptized a child of eleven weeks (about February 15).5 
This first mention is, however, no proof that Fredder or Fretter 
was the first teacher at Goshenhoppen. The missing pages of the 
Register might reveal other names at an earlier time. Neither is 
the epithet “teacher or schoolmaster” required to be mentioned in 
the registers. Indeed, Fretter acted repeatedly as sponsor though 
his position is not indicated. Just as in the old country the 
school teacher of the smaller places was an “important” man, 
and commonly the right hand of the parish priest, the early Ger- 
man Catholic schoolmasters appear to have enjoyed a similar 
distinction among the colonists. 

Another man called “schoolmaster” of Goshenhoppen was 
Breitenbach who, with his wife Susan, were sponsors at the bap- 
tism of Mary Gibbins, February 9, 1766.® 

In the Registers of Father De Ritter (1765-1785) four “school- 
masters” are mentioned, namely, Fredder, Breitenbach, Ferdinand 
Wagner for Haycock, Pennsylvania, and John Laurence Guber- 
nator, the latter two being married in 1784." There is good rea- 
son to believe that Conewago, Lancaster, Reading, and other 
places had their Catholic schools. It is not known what the sys- 
tem was in these schools; they were probably of the standard of 
the Germany elementary type of that time. Nor is it known in 
which way they were supported. When the money was raised 
for the Catholic school in Philadelphia in 1781, L 320 were 
collected within a year, James Oellers being one of the highest 
contributors. If the German Catholics were nationalistic and 
if they felt slighted by the non-German Catholics, their support 
for Catholic schools could not be whole-hearted. Moreover, their 
children could attend the other German schools. 

By 1755 there were three German Jesuits active in Pennsyl- 
vania, not counting Father Wappeler who had left the country in 
1748. If these three priests maintained schools at Goshenhoppen, 
Philadelphia, Conewago, and Lancaster, as well as at some of the 
larger missions of the main stations, the suspicion and indigna- 
tion of fervent sectarians over the “audacity” of the Jesuits finds 
an explanation. 
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Unfortunately, there is no definite proof concerning the orig- 
inal date of the beginning of these German Catholic schools. 
Father Burns rightly remarks that these German pioneer Jesuits 
were not the men to let any opportunity pass by of imparting 
instruction to their young flocks. Originally this instruction must 
have been religious in character, and learning, perhaps, was by 
heart. But this easily led to an elementary school. Possibly 
there was even at the coming of the priests a capable lay 
person able to act as school teacher. The frequent absence of the 
priests going on missions suggests that such a person was em- 
ployed if there actually was a school. Tradition has it that Cath- 
olic schools were early founded, the priest himself being the 
teacher using his own residence as a class room.? 

It is Father Farmer himself who confirms the fact that Father 
Schneider must have opened schools quite early, for Father Farmer 
in a letter of 1764 reporting the death of Father Schneider states 
that the latter had founded “many schools” and that he taught 
the children reading and writing.!° 

The same attitude toward schools can with good reason be 
presumed on the part of the other German Jesuits though no 
express mention of schools founded or conducted by them is 
made. 

Whatever the standard of their schools was, the fact remains 
that the German Catholics had schools under priestly supervision 
so early that they may be considered the beginning of the parish 
school system. Just as the influx of German priests never was 
interrupted since 1741, so too the schools continued to exist, 
always to be an important factor and benefaction in the American 
Church. Even the State was grateful to the Catholic school at 
Goshenhoppen in that it received State support a hundred years 
later.1! 

Because of his extensive travels, Father Farmer could scarcely 
have had time to compose books for church and school, and 
though, as Father Burns says, “the education of the Catholic 
children of Philadelphia claimed the special attention of Fathers 
Molyneux and Farmer,” it is not known in what way the latter 
assisted his confrere in the issuing of teaching or religious ma- 
terial. The untiring Father Farmer, since he found time to do 
scientific work, surely did not neglect, full of ardent zeal as he 
was, to provide religious material for his charges. Moreover, 
there may have not been much need of preparing material, the 
religious excepted, because they could use the material of the 
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other German schools if they did not use English exclusively 
for the sake of the children, especially since there were some 
non-German children among them. 

It may be assumed that the education of the German colonial 
Catholics was on a par with that of their fellow pioneers of other 
creeds, and the charge that the Catholics were indifferent or in- 
ferior with regard to schools cannot be sustained. 








VIII 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC LAITY FROM 
1734 TO 1784 


While it is evident that the German Fathers who labored in the 
missions of the colonies “all maintained the best traditions of 
Jesuit missionary life, of their laborious zeal and their self- 
denial in the service of souls,”! comparatively little is known. 
It might be expected that men of their type had left some memoirs 
of their work and experience, and it is still hoped that some 
archive might yield priceless material on colonial Church history. 
Indeed, according to a letter of Archbishop Carroll to Father 
Charles Plowden, a “biographical memoir” on Father Steinmeyer, 
written by Father Robert Molyneux, had been sent to Father 
Termanini who was to write the lives of “eminent Jesuits.” After 
his premature death the manuscript was entrusted to a Clarissimo 
Joseph Maria Sozzi, about whom nothing appears to be known, 
so that Father Meredith, S.J., in a letter of April 13, 1843, rightly 
laments, “. ... I fear that, like many other books which neither 
time, nor favor nor money can replace, this too is lost forever.” 

If the details pertaining to these priests are meagre, little more 
particulars concerning laity may be looked for, though they 
were the majority of the colonial Catholics until the Revolution, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the history of the colonial 
Church, especially that of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is iden- 
tical with that of the German Catholics in those provinces. It 
is quite impossible to calculate their numbers exactly in the ab- 
sence of complete records. 


A List or ALL THE ROMAN CATHOLICS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1757.8 


(That is of all such as receive the Sacraments, beginning from 
twelve years of age, or thereabouts.) 


Under the Care of Robert Harding 


Men Women 
In and about Philadelphia, being all Irish (or 
EE eee nema rr ro 72 78 
Ce ee 18 ya 
Under the Care of Theodore Schneider 
In and about Philadelphia, being all Germans .... 107 121 
Philadelphia County, but up the country ........ 15 10 
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PD RNIN Ss 30s uke ad a wane waeeudad ass 62 55 
PNA CEG o.oo as sc os edie ens wisenis 68 62 
Northampton County, Irish .................. 17 12 
I oie a kame eeieonedweees 14 12 
NN i ind oes cen MEXR RRR ER. 13 9 
ee a 9 6 
Under the Care of Ferdinand Furmer 
In Lancaster County, Germans ............... 108 94 
In Lamenster County, IViGh .......06556-00seeu 22 27 
ee ee ee 41 39 
Mr I, TOI oe kaa kde cesess ans 3 3 
a 23 17 
Cee CONEY, CPI nn 5 5 cc ces eweseices 3 
ee ee re ne 6 6 
Under the Care of Mathias Manners 
In York Commty, Gera 6 once cesca vases 54 62 
Be TO CO, TOME occ ec ker eininnioncs 35 38 
692 673 
5S ices wanker koe wew ener 1365 


April 29, 1757. 


The German musician and agent of a German organ builder, 
Gottlieb Mittelberger* who spent from 1750 to 1754 in Pennsyl- 
vania, seems to be first to indicate the number of the Catholics 
in Pennsylvania, drawing from an English publication which put 
them at about 1700, most probably including the children. 

Bishop Challoner in his reports to Propaganda, 1756-1765, 
evidently places the number of Catholics in the colonies unduly 
high at about 7,000 for Pennsylvania and about 16,000 for Mary- 
land, and makes no national distinction,® while the official report 
of Father Robert Harding to Lord Loudon, in 1757, enumerates 
for Pennsylvania only 1365 Catholic adults of whom 949 were 
German and 416 English-speaking. Adding to these the German 
Catholics of New Jersey, as well as the scattered ones in Western 
Maryland, Charles G. Herbermann is correct saying that “these 
German Catholics were quite numerous and their loyalty to the 
Church amidst countless difficulties is worthy of praise . . . no 
authority gives us more than fragmentary accounts of their founda- 
tion and growth. We find them established without learning why, 
how, and at whose instigation these Catholic Germans came to 
America.’’® 

Their chief centers were Philadelphia, Conewago, Goshenhop- 
pen, Lancaster, Reading for Pennsylvania; Frederick, Maryland, 
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and vicinity; the homes of Matthew and Adam Geiger in Salem 
County, Mount Hope, Morris County, and the northern section of 
Passaic County, New Jersey, comprising the towns of Ringwood,‘ 
Charlottenburg and Longpond, Sussex County, where their de- 
scendants still form a very respectable parish at Echo Lake (Maco- 
pin), for fifty years in charge of the Franciscan Fathers of 
Paterson and Butler, New Jersey. About the middle of the eight- 
eenth century iron deposits were discovered in that section, for 
the exploitation of which a London syndicate was formed in 1764 
under the management of Peter Hasenclaver, a “rich merchant and 
a German by birth.” Among the families he induced to come to 
America these three were Catholic, the Marions, Sehulsters (See- 
holtzer) and Strubles (Strubel or Strobel), and as early as 1765 
Father Farmer had sought them out and from that time until his 
death visited the increasing Catholics two and three times annually. 

Charlottenburg proper was first visited by Father Farmer on 
October 23, 1768, Longpond in Sussex County November 18, 
1772, Mount Hope, Morris County, on October 23, 1774,8 but 
the whole section may be considered one center. After 1793 these 
Catholics were not visited by a priest for about twenty-five years, 
but they remained firm. One of the Sehulsters told Father Raf- 
feiner who attended Macopin after 1830 that on his last visit 
Father Farmer admonished them, “God will call me from this life 
within the year, and you will meet regularly and say the rosary 
together. The Blessed Virgin will then protect you against apos- 
tasy.”® The number of Catholics in this section was not small 
for Father Farmer baptized from two to three hundred persons 
between 1765 and 1781 in Northern New Jersey as his registers 
show. All the other locations and stations visited in New Jersey 
were more or less scattered, and everywhere non-German names 
are found. During the long interval of twenty-five years the or- 
phaned congregation is said to have gathered at the house of 
Dominic Marion to say the rosary and to teach their children the 
catechism. Tradition has it that the people later used to attend 
services at St. Peter’s in New York city, about forty miles dis- 
tant, and had their children baptized there. If this is true, surely 
no better testimony of their loyalty to the Faith could be expected.1° 

There was probably no place in Pennsylvania, Western Mary- 
land, and New Jersey, where the priests officiated that German 
Catholics were not among the worshippers. While J. H. Dubbs 
holds that the number of the colonial Catholics was small he, 
nevertheless, pays tribute to them which primarily falls to the 
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Germans and their priests, saying “indeed, in Philadelphia, no less 
than in Lancaster, Goshenhoppen, and Canawauga (sic), they con- 
stituted a close community; and the successful establishments of 
these missions, in face of ancient prejudices, was not the least of 
the achievements of the Jesuit Order.”!? 

The Registers of Fathers Schneider (1741-1764; not complete), 
Farmer (1758-1785), and Ritter (1765-1785) contain more than 
4500 entries, of which number 3000 belong to the time before the 
Revolution. But adding the missing years (1748-1764) of Father 
Schneider, the number of baptisms of Conewago, Lancaster, Fred- 
erick (which is not extant), and those registered separately by 
Father Robert Molyneux, beginning about 1773 and ending with 
1785, it is manifest that 7500 baptisms are a low estimate, and 
the majority of these names are, of course, German, since the 
German Catholic element was no negligible quantity at the time 
the hierarchy was established in the young Republic in 1784, 
especially since adult Catholic Germans continued to arrive even 
though not in large numbers, and it would almost seem that the 
total number of Catholics reported by the authorities was not care- 
fully calculated. 

It has been stated earlier in these pages that the German Cath- 
olics of the colonies were commonly ignored by historians other 
than Catholic. Their numerical strength was not in evidence be- 
cause they were scattered. Lucy Forney Bittinger may be justi- 
fied in saying about the religious life of the Germans, that 
“the last one of the ‘tolerated confessions’ which made up the 
Church people of Germany, the Catholic, had been passed over as 
so small in the Colonial period as to be beneath notice.” This 
author would seem to exaggerate their number continuing “in 
the same year that Muehlenberg received his call to America the 
number of the German Catholics was so great that German-speak- 
ing Jesuits were sought out and sent to minister to them. . . .’’!? 

Bittinger’s statement might make too optimistic an impression 
as to the numerical strength of the German Catholics in the colo- 
nies. If they had been gathered into one or more compact colonies 
they might have had more opportunity to assert themselves, but 
scattered as they were their influence and prestige was minimal, 
except that their moral quality could not remain unnoticed to open 
eyes, and that thus they added to the esteem which fair-minded 
non-Catholics had for the Church. The commonly large families 
of the Catholic Germans and the rarity of illegitimate children 
among them, together with the scarcity of legal delinquencies, 
bespeak their moral integrity. 
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It is true, there were no outstanding men among them—their 
status because of religion was not favorable to gain prominence— 
but by the time of the Revolution many had accrued considerable 
means and had come into respectable social positions, e.g., Paul 
Mueller, Cottringer or Gattringer, Joseph Kauffman, the Esslings, 
James Oellers, to mention some of Philadelphia.‘? Since most 
of them had spent all their money for the journey to America and 
to settle themselves in the new country, their relatively early 
prosperity bears witness to their good qualities, and the four 
schoolmasters mentioned, together with the presence of the Cath- 
olic surgeon Schmitt, are in the eyes of Dr. Middleton an asset 
“which goes far to attest that cultured Catholic laymen were not 
wholly wanting in the rural districts of Pennsylvania.’’!* 

To what extent the German Catholics contributed to the main- 
tenance of their priests, churches, schools and cemeteries, is not 
known. If it is true that they cooperated in the construction 
of the first churches at Conewago and Goshenhoppen, there is no 
reason to make an exception for other places, and that they in 
some way shared the burden with the priests. Already Father 
Wappeler had stated that the expenses for the church at Cone- 
wago were all “paid for by ye congregation,” and the letter by 
Father Henry Neale, of 1741, clearly expresses that the coming 
German priests were expected to derive part of their livelihood 
from their countrymen. While this may apply to the larger con- 
gregations, it is denied for the smaller, for Father Farmer, in a 
letter of March 6, 1780, to Father Carroll, wrote “‘as for the mem- 
bers of our small congregations abroad, they are used to be served 
gratis,”!5 which, however, includes also the non-German Catholics. 

It is a question whether support on part of the people was 
necessary, or whether it was asked. It was the policy of the Jesuits 
to acquire lands to derive revenues for the needs of the Church, 
and there was, moreover, the Sir John James Fund of London 
yielding L20 annually for each of the several priests.1® 

Among the contributors to the Catholic cemetery in Philadel- 
phia, procured in 1759, are named: John Gottringer, Jos. Cauff- 
man, Jos. Eck, Paul Esling, Adam Engenbrand, Mark Honnecker, 
Catherine Spangler, Francis Senner, Fred Gresser, Adam Heck 
and Sebastian Peforr.!7 

When the church of St. Joseph no longer sufficed for the congre- 
gation of Philadelphia and the church of St. Mary was erected 
in 1763, a number of German Catholics were among the highest 
contributors. Jos. Cau{man who was second highest af all paid 
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L 55; Joeph Eck L 30; Paul Mueller and Mark Honnecker gave 
L 25 each. There were in all fifteen French (Acadians?) and 
thirty German contributors of whom Martin I. J. Griffith says 
that they “subscribed amounts proportional to those of other 
nationalities,’ and that for the renovation of St. Mary’s in 1782, 
James Oellers was the highest contributor, giving L 75.1s.15d.— 
$200.00.18 

Again, on February 29, 1768, when the German Catholics of 
Philadelphia bought a parcel of ground, 26 x 282, south of St. 
Mary’s burial ground, for a German Catholic cemetery, the sum 
of L 300 was subscribed for that purpose. The property was 
conveyed by James Eddy and his wife, Mary, to Rev. Ferdinand 
Farmer, clerk, George Frank Laechler, weaver; John Tobias Ru- 
dolph, innholder; Joseph Boehm, limner; Bartholomew Backer, 
innholder; Paul Esling, tanner; Joseph Fiman, tin plate worker; 
Francis Senner, taylor; Jacob Clone, taylor; Michael Sauerwald, 
cordwainer; Lawrence Shiney, carter; Anthony Grove, taylor; 
Andrew Seibert, laborer in the Northern Liberties; Andrew Gars- 
tenberger, innholder of Southwark; Joseph Egg (Eck) yeoman 
of Moyamensing. 

L 50 was paid down on the lot while the rest of ground rent was 
due to Christopher Marshall and his wife Sarah, and was paid 
off: October 3, 1768, L 25; March 6, 1770, L 25; Dec. 28, 1770, 
L 50; Dec. 28, 1771, L 50; Jan. 7, 1773, L 25; December 31, 
L 25; October 1, 1774, L 25; July 1, 1775, L 25; December 28, 
L 25; December 4, 1777, L 25; a total of L 350 with interest on 
balance.!® 

Just before this time a considerable number of non-German 
Catholics began to come to Philadelphia as is shown by the 
new names appearing in the Registers. At the same time signs 
of friction made themselves apparent between the Germans and 
their fellow-worshippers by whom the Germans felt themselves 
slighted. The latter were heretofore in the majority, but the 
incoming Irish Catholics soon began to assert themselves, but the 
real cause of the friction is nowhere clearly indicated. 

It does not seem, however, that the incipient differences between 
the races had serious consequences, nor that there was a feeling 
similar to that of some fifty years later when Father de Barth 
was appointed Vicar General of Philadelphia with residence at 
St. Mary’s, which was expressed in the words, “The idea of St. 
Mary’s being under German rule, is spoken of as unpalatable, 
not to say more... .””° 

Though the separate cemetery was the first step toward separa- 
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tion of the congregation racially composed of Americans, English, 
Irish, Germans, Acadians, Negroes, and perhaps some other na- 
tional groups, there seems to have existed, on the whole, much 
cordial understanding, for the Registers show that the Germans 
and the Irish intermarried, and more often acted as sponsors 
for their children. The Philadelphia Germans claimed a right of 
priority or majority with regard to their places in the church of 
St. Mary. By this time the German Catholic element was prob- 
ably more American than German-born, and they had a right to 
assert themselves as much as others. 

Little, too, is known about the life of the German Catholics, 
or what special features their services had where the congrega- 
tion was larger. The people undoubtedly brought some prayer 
books and religious songbooks as well as religious articles with 
them from the home country. The priests, perhaps, managed to 
import what was most needed, or there possibly were opportuni- 
ties of having such things made. The religious songs of their 
childhood needed no books, being chanted from memory as the 
custom was in the home parishes, and since the German school- 
masters were generally required to be musicians and choirmasters, 
the colonial German Catholics very early must have had religious 
services patterned after those common in Germany. They prob- 
ably found their counterpart in the services of the German Cath- 
olics of the nineteenth century pioneers going West, whose delight 
was to sing in church. The Vesper services that nationally promi- 
nent men attended in St. Mary’s church, Philadelphia, could most 
probably be traced to German origin.?? 

German religious books were printed very early, among which 
was the Imitation of Christ, a book surely read by the Catholics.?? 

It is evident that the German Catholics rather openly and fear- 
lessly professed their religion throughout the colonial period. 
Their numbers, priests and churches were known, nor could the 
religion of those scattered remotely from the Catholic centers re- 
main concealed. Unless their neighbors saw hallucinations, the 
German Catholics of Goshenhoppen were the first to hold Corpus 
Christi, or perhaps the Rogation Days processions in America, for 
when the feeling ran high in 1755 over the ‘danger’ from the 
Catholics, the Justices of Berks County, Pennsylvania, addressing 
Governor Morris, July 23, 1755, said: “We know that the people 
of the Roman Catholic Church are bound by their principles to be 
the worst subjects and worst neighbors, and we have reason to 
fear, just at this time, that the Roman Catholics in Cussahopen— 
where they have a very magnificent Chapel and lately have had 
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long, long processions—have bad designs.”*? Because the priest 
at Reading and Goshenhoppen (Father Schneider) had told his 
people that he would not come for nine weeks, this was construed 
by the non-Catholics to mean that he was going to Fort Du 
Quesne to consult with the “enemies.” If Easter was late that 
year these processions would coincide with the Rogation Days, 
or the Feast of Corpus Christi, or perhaps they held a sacramental 
field procession such as are held in Southern Germany around 
Trinity Sunday. 

Father Devitt, S.J., seems to take for granted that these pro- 
cessions were not isolated instances when he refers to the above 
mentioned occasion and the church of Goshenhoppen, saying, “It 
carries us back to what seems a dim and remote past, when we 
recall that these walls witnessed the religious procession in which 
our German brethren delighted and which were interpreted as 
war measures by Conrad Weiser,”** though there appears to be 
no evidence of the annual occurrence of observance of these fes- 
tivals, or what year, and for how long they were observed. Dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century the feast of Corpus 
Christi was one of the outstanding days also at Conewago,”* but 
the date of institution has lapsed into oblivion. It may be pre- 
sumed, however, that if the people of Goshenhoppen observed the 
day with a sacramental procession, Conewago did neither fail 
to honor the Lord of Hosts. If the Catholics of Philadelphia knew 
these processions they must have held them within the church. 

The first mission recorded for the colonies, and, as it seems, the 
only one, was given by the German priest, Father Farmer, in Phila- 
delphia, from April 24 until May 4, 1774, and since the number 
of his baptisms for that year exceeds that of the previous year by 
thirty-five, the mission must have been responsible for the increase, 
but it is not stated whether this mission was conducted for the 
Germans only. Most probably it was in English for the benefit 
of all, or perhaps in two languages. 

From the letter by Paul Mueller (1785, referred to earlier) of 
Conewago, it is clear that the flock of Father Pellentz was dili- 
gent in the reception of the Sacraments, and the diligence of the 
priests warrants that this devotion was cultivated from the begin- 
ning at all larger Catholic centers as far as the necessary mission- 
ary travels of the pastors and the custom of the times allowed. 
While there were, no doubt, stray sheep among the German Cath- 
olics, the general impression of those who practised their religion 
is favorable and goes to prove their moral integrity which is, after 
all, the highest tribute that could be paid a body of men. 








CONCLUSION 


What contributions, numerical, moral, cultural and material, the 
Catholics of German blood made to the colonial American Church, 
what intrinsic value they added, cannot be calculated and expressed 
in definite terms or figures. Even a very general evaluation of all 
phases will arrive at the conclusion that their share was great, and 
that they cannot possibly be ignored, bearing as they did, to say 
the least, the heat of the early times. If there are shades in the 
picture they must be attributed to the peculiar and unfavorable 
circumstances, and if defections from the Faith robbed the Church 
of some of its oldest and most prominent families after the death 
of those valiant German missionaries, the fault cannot, perhaps, 
be laid at the door of the people as much as to the lack of good 
German-speaking priests, a neglect and responsibility which does 
not rest upon the shoulders of the people. It is a monstrous cal- 
umny to state that “of the few German Catholics most afterward 
became Protestants and today it is rare to find a Catholic of Penn- 
sylvania German ancestry,”! for that utterance is given the lie 
by the actual fact that their numerous posterity are still good 
Catholics even far beyond the hearths of Catholicism in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The most brilliant gems, however, in the crown of German Cath- 
olic merit in behalf of the colonial Church are those apostolic- 
minded German Jesuits, Fathers Schneider, Wappeler, Sittensber- 
ger, Leonard, Steinmeyer, Frambach, De Ritter, Geissler, Diderick 
and that patriarch, Father Pellentz, whose names are “written 
indelibly into the history of the Catholic life of the State.’ 

But not only into that of Pennsylvania, because their unbounded 
zeal and life of sacrifice was not reserved to that Commonwealth, 
for their blessing hand was raised over the vast territory comprised 
in the triangle from Fishkill on the Hudson down to about as far 
as Washington, thence west along the banks of the Potomac as far 
as Cumberland, Maryland, and from there to Harrisburg and again 
to the southwestern counties of the State of New York, or parts 
of the Archdiocese of New York, the Dioceses of Newark and 
Trenton, New Jersey, parts of the Dioceses of Wilmington, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Harrisburg, and the entire Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. 

In a great majority of the baptisms for Pennsylvania and New 
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Jersey (about 6500 out of 7500), these German Fathers poured 
the water of regeneration on the ancestral Catholic stock, broke 
the Bread of Life for them, and kept burning the flame of faith 
in Catholics of German, American, Irish, English, French and 
Negro blood, with equal love and fervor. The descendants of 
these racial groups, high or low, civil or ecclesiastical, must needs 
bow in reverent gratitude to those humble German priests and 
laymen whose glorious deeds are written, so far, only in the Book 
of Life, for their heirs of the present generation, the living 
memorials of those pioneers, have not yet raised any material 
monument to the memory of those heroes of the Faith to whom 
they owe their membership in the Church of God. 
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CuHapter II 


*Hanser, Deutschland nach dem Dreissigjaehrigen Kriege, Leipzig, 1862. 

Pletcher, Some Chapters from the History of the Rhine Country, (New 
York, 1907). This was written, as the prefatory note says, as a beginning 
“to ascertain some of the causes which led up to the German emigration to 
Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century.” It stops with about 1680. Note 
2, p. 73, based on Hanser, states that the losses for Wuerttemberg in 30 years 
118,692,864 guiden or more than $40,000,000. 

*General Weygand, Turrene, Marshal of France, Boston, 1931. (Quoted in 
New York Times Book Review, January 18, 1931, p. 25. 

*Everett, The Discovery and Colonization of America and Immigration to 
the United States. (Lecture, Boston, 1853). 

‘Spiegel, Kultur-Geschichtliche Grundlagen der Amerikanischen Revolution, 
(Beiheft 21. Der Historischen Zeitschrift, Muenchen-Berlin, 1931), p. 35 ff. 

Cf. Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System 1578-1660, (New 
York, 1908); British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, (New York, 1907). 

°Rupp, An Original History of the Religious Denominations at Present Ex- 
isting in the United States, (Philadelphia, 1844). The articles on the various 
denominations were contributed by members of them, independently of one 
another, and reveal their grievances within their own camp while in Germany 
and in this country. 

*Pekari, “The German Catholics in the United States,” Records, XXXVI 
(1925), pp. 305-359, would seem to be too severe on the princes, saying, with- 
out discriminating (pp. 305-6) “The princes alone were powerful and in com- 
fortable circumstances; but no one was so far removed from the people as 
were these rulers;” that living was tolerable in the four larger states, “but 
in the smaller States—in the Palatinate, in Swabia, and in Franconia—the 
attitude of the princes, aggravated by their avarice and mercenary spirit, cre- 
ated conditions which made the homeland a prisonhouse for the inhabitants. 
Hounded like hares, oppressed and persecuted on various pretexts, the people 
had no other wish than to escape their oppressors at home and to find a place 
where they could live in peace.” If they were not “educated enough to 
seek land for themselves” is contradictory to the fact that they prospered 
elsewhere. 

Compare Priestley’s Coming of the White Man with regard to the exodus 
to Louisiana, 1718-21, on page 260, “They were Rhinelanders and German 
Swiss, who came out under the influence of the boom literature portraying 
the prospective wealth awaiting them after their sufferings in a land that 
had not yet recovered from the Thirty Years’ War.” 

Compare Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., “German Emigration to the American 
Colonies. Its Causes and the Distribution of the Emigrants,” Pennsylvania 
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Mag. of Hist. and Biog., X (1886), pp. 241-50; 375-91, who says on page 
249 that the Thirty Years’ War was the cause of all “Germany’s subsequent 
miseries” without which the United States would be without “millions” of 
good citizens, but he cannot abstain from repeating the absurd charges against 
the Catholic prince who succeeded Louis V in the Palatinate, on pp. 382-83, 
“within a few years this same Elector, growing more devoted to his Roman- 
ist faith, served God in his fashion which was by breaking his promises, 
and bringing severe persecutions against his Protestant subjects.” Who op- 
pressed the various sects in other parts of Germany? Many writers seem 
to forget that the Palatines were not the only emigrants. 


CHarTeER III 


1Cf. Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2 vols. (New York, 
1909). This work contains a very extensive bibliography. 

*Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? (New York, 1925), pp. 
46-47. 

*Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America 1492-1783, (New 
York, 1920), has a map on page 317, showing German settlements. 

Cf. Pekari, loc. cit.; Catholic Encylopedia, V1, p. 475 ff. 

“Schrader, The Germans in the Making of America, (Boston, 1924) p. 55. 

Spiegel, op. cit., p. 2. Am. history followed in footsteps of English authors, 
except Ramsey. : 

"Spiegel, op. cit., p. 34; pp. 37-38, other causes “religioese Unduldsamkeit 
auf der einen, religioeser Fanatismus auf der andern Seite. . .” (not only the 
Germans). 

"Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania, (New 
York, 1901), p. 27. 

“Abbot, Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem, (Chicago, 1926), 
p. 11. 

Cf. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LVI (1932), p. 9, 
where a letter of 1739 by Christopher Sauer, the printer, is reproduced which 
condemns the luring propaganda enticing Germans to come to America. 

‘Fiske, Dutch and Quaker Colonies, I, p. 30. 

*Schrader, loc. cit. 

PU. S. Cath. Hist. Magazine, I (1887), p. 81; Researches, XVI (1899), pp. 
89; 95. 

“Hertkorn, Retrospect of Holy Trinity Parish, (Philadelphia, 1914) p. 5 
Records, XXI (1910) p. 1. 

“Martin I. J. Griffin, long editor of the Researches, in many notes denies 
that title on the basis that the small percentage of Catholics among the total 
population (2974 among 40,000 in 1708) does not justify it. “Catholic Mary- 
land! What a misnomer at any time, and especially for nigh one hundred 
years prior to the Revolution of 1776.” Researches, XIX, (1902), p. 49. 

Cf. Shea, J. Gilmary, The Catholic Church in the United States, 4 vols. 
(New York, 1886-1890) vol. II, p. 362, lists the number of Catholics in 1708 
according to counties. 

Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 11, “The temper of the times was bitterly anti-Cath- 
olic, and the laws which were always liable of extreme interpretation by 
bigoted judges, were so framed that they empowered intolerant non-Catholics 
to rob the father of his child and the widow of her children.” 

Cf. Cobb, The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, (New York, 1902). 

*Pekari, loc. cit., pp. 309-310. 

Shaughnessy, op. cit., p. 46; nearly 13,000 arrived in London between May 
and October 1709. Of these about 2,700 settled in New York State in 1710. 
About one tenth (1300) of the whole number were Catholics and were sent 
back because they “would not embrace Protestanism.” (From Faust, op. cit., 
I, p. 78). Moosmueller, St. Vincenz in Pennsylvanien, p. 44, note, says 3500 
Catholics were sent back to Germany from England in 1709, and that already 
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in 1737 there was a Catholic priest at Bathtown on the Pamlico in North 
Carolina. (From Bicknell’s Nat. Hist. of North Carolina, Dublin, 1737.) 
Was he a German? Vide chapt. VII, note 12, of this work. 

Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York, 1524-1808 (New York, 
1909), pp. 228-231. Palatinate Chapter, pp. 220-232. 

Loc. cit. 

“Bennett, op. cit., p. 221. 

*Hughes, Text, II, p. 500; Researches, VII (1890), p. 155; vol. XXVIII 
(1911), p. 170. 

“Spiegel, op. cit., p. 39, many after 1727. 

Knauss, Secial Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in the 
Eighteenth Century, as Revealed in the German Newspapers Published in 
America, (Lancaster, Pa., 1922); p. 96 states that the German Bible published 
by Sauer in 1743 sold at 12 sh. unbound, and that within two years only 
one-fourth of the 1200 copies were sold. (The fact that Sauer was rather 
liberal in his religious views and did not seem to affiliate himself strictly to 
any denomination might have influenced the sale). Page 23, The Germans 
were wont to club in several families for one paper. “If a book cost more 
than nine pence or one shilling, the Germans would not buy it.” They were 
being anglicised and therefore not so much in need of German papers, though 
they were plentiful. Page 32, Religions and religious papers attacked one 
another. 

**Hertkorn, op. cit., p. 10; taken from Stille, Religious Tests in Provincial 
Pennsylvania, p. 15. 

The subject of the anti-Catholic legislation is so well known, and so fre- 
quently met with in American Church History that a detailed treatment in 
these pages is superfluous. 

™Zoc. cit.; Cf. Shea, I, p. 400. 

“Hertkorn, loc. cit.; (Stille, p. 29). 

*8Sachse, German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1895, 
pp. 1-2). This book goes far beyond 1708, the time indicated. 

With regard to ridicule because of imperfect speech, Knauss, op. cit. p. 91, 
is of the opinion that it influenced the founding of a German college, saying 
“They probably also thought that many Germans were deterred from entering 
an English College because they would be derided by the students of English 
descent.” The University of Pennsylvania did not satisfy the Germans. 
It had 75 German students in 1785. The German leaders wanted a German 
College. 

With regard to remaining aloof from public life, Spiegel, o. cit., p. 39, states 
that they would not assimilate, and were the only exception to the rule that 
the frontier molds a general frontier type. They were too religious as to take 
interest in public life, and therefore they elected English and Scotch-Irish into 
the assembly in Pennsylvania rather than their own. 

*4Researches, VI (1889), p. 93. 

*Ibid., p. 183. 

*Shea, I, p. 445. 

“Records, XXXI (1920) p. 344. 

*STbid. (from County Records). 

McCann, “History of Catholicity in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present, A.D. 1737-1830,” Records, XXXI, 
(1920), pp. 339-348; XXXII (1921), pp. 61-90. 

*Hertkorn, op. cit., p. 10, from Colonial Records, IX, 596. 

“Records, XXIV (1913), p. 114. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 285-86; here dated Dec. 14. 

“Guilday, Carroll, I. pp. 159-161, Researches, XXI (1904), pp. 118-120; a 
transcription of the Latin original, at least in part, will be found in Zwier- 
lein’s “The Catholic Contribution to Liberty in the United States,” Hist. Rec- 
ords and Studies, XV (1921), pp. 112-136. See also pp. 116; 125-26. 
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Records, XXI (1910), pp. 155-158. 

“Cf. Williams, The Shadow of the Pope, (New York, 1932) well describes 
the anti-Catholic spirit in the Colonies, drawing freely from Cobb’s, The 
Rise of Religious Liberty in America. 


CHAPTER IV 


Deiler, The Settlements of the German Coast of Louisiana and the Creoles 
of German Descent, (Philadelphia, 1909), p. 13. Deiler may be regarded as 
the historian of the German Coast of Louisiana because of his researches on 
the German Coast people. 

Cf. Deiler, Die Ersten Deutschen am unteren Mississippi und die Creolen 
deutscher Abstammung, (St. Louis, Mo.) Publ. priv. 

Deiler, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Kirchengemeinden im Staate Louisiana, 
1850-1890, (New Orleans, La.) Publ. priv. (Of this only pp. 11-17 pertain to 
this period.) 

Cf. Article by Fr. J. M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap., in Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice, April, 1932. 

The front page of an advertising pamphlet of 1720, printed in German 
and probably brought to America by one of the early immigrants to Louisiana, 
found by Deiler in a little bookshop in Exchange Alley, New Orleans, which 
is now in the Fisk Library, reads: 


Ausfuehrliche 
Historische und Geographische 
Beschreibung 
Des an dem grossen Flusse 
Mississippi 
in Nord-Amerika gelegenen herrlichen Landes 
Louisiana ; 
In welches 
die neu-aufgerichtete Franzoesische grosse 
Indianische Compagnie 
Colonien zu schicken angefangen ; 
Worbey zugleich 
einige Reflexionen ueber die weit-hinaus 
sehende Desseins gedachter Compagnie, 
Und 
des darueber entstandenen 
ACTIEN - HANDELS 
eroeffnet werden. 
Andere Auflage. 
Mit neuen Beilagen und Anmerkungen 
vermehrt. 
Leipzig bey J. Fried. Gleditschen seel. Sohn, 
1720. 


TRANSLATION. 


Detailed 
Historical and Geographical 
Description 
of 
Louisiana 
The Beautiful Land Situated on the Great Mississippi River 
in North America 
to which 
the Newly Established French Great Indian Company 
has begun to send colonies; 
Simultaneously 
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some reflections about the far-reaching 
designs of said company 
and about 
THE COMMERCIAL PARTNERSHIP 
arising from it. 
Second Edition. 
With new Additions and Annotations. 
Leipzig by the Son of Fredr. J. Gleditschen of happy Memory. 
1720. 


Deiler, op. cit., p. 12; reproduced from the original print. 

Streit, op cit., vol. II, p. 865, no. 2742, lists a German translation of a 
description of Louisiana by Hennepin published at Nuremberg in 1689. 

Similar facsimile reproductions are found in many works pertaining to 
emigration. 

*Deiler, The Settlements of the German Coast, p. 14. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 16. 

‘Deiler, op cit., p. 15. 

*Deiler, op. cit., pp. 23; 27. 

*Deiler, op. cit., pp. 36-38; 46-48. Good Map on page 78. 

‘Deiler, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 

SDeiler, op. cit., pp. 50-56. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 58. 

Cf. Vogel, The Capuchins in French Louisiana, 1722-1766, (Washington, 
1928), esp. the Chapter Religious Conditions, pp. 102-118. 

Shea, I, p. 551. 

“Deiler, op. cit., p. 17. 

“Deiler, op. cit., pp. 17-18, Cf. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, (Boston, 1897), 
p. 262. 

*Deiler, op. cit., Census; pp. 73 ff. 

“Deiler, op. cit., p. 74. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 103. 

*Deiler, op. cit., pp. 62-66. 

"Deiler, op. cit., p. 88. 

*Deiler, op. cit., pp. 80-90. 

Deiler, Die Deutschen Kirchengemeinden im Staate Louisiana, (New Or- 
leans, 1894), p. 18. The same work (pp. 11-17) contains details embodied in 
the book on the German Coast so often referred to in these pages. 

*Deiler, The Settlements of the German Coast, p. 63. 

“Vogel, op. cit., Chapter Les Allemands, pp. 53-59. 

Deiler, op. cit., p. 62 ff. 

*=Deiler, op. cit., pp. 21; 40. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 20. 

*“Deiler, op. cit., pp. 105-107. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 42. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 59 ff. 

*Deiler, op. cit., pp. 62-66, Churches; Petition of Father Bernhard for re- 
moval in Researches, XV (1898) pp. 12-13, because of Father Paul de St. 
Pierre (Paul von Heiligenstein) a German Carmelite who came to America as 
an army chaplain, about whom much doubt existed until cleared by the 
well known church historian of St. Louis, Mo., Rev. John Rothensteiner, by 
an illuminating article in Cath. His. Review, V (1919-1920), pp. 195-222, show- 
ing how his sense of justice made him a “fighting parson.” Father John 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap., “German Catholic Soldiers and their Chaplain in the 
Revolutionary War,” Central-Blatt and Social Justice, XXIV (1931) pp. 17- 
18; 55-56, refutes that Heiligenstein was the place, and claims that his name 
in religion was “Paul of St. Peter” and that his family name was Rignatz. 

*Vogel, op. cit., pp. 69; 73-83. 
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Burns, “Catholic Colonial Schools in the French Possessions,” Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin, XIII (1907), pp. 175-191, has nothing to say about a school 
on the German Coast. 

Neither has A. M. C. “Education in Louisiana in French Colonial Days,” 
Am. Cath. Quart. Rev., XI (1886), pp. 396-418, a word about the Germans. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 116. 

rig op. cit., pp. 1919-1927 for numerous German names in French dress. 

id. 

*=Deiler, op. cit., p. 129 (from Evenements de 1803, p. 315. New Tran- 
script of the Louisiana Historical Society). The letter seems to have been 
translated by Deiler himself. 

*7bid. Messidor is the harvest month lasting from June 19 until July 18. 
The eleventh year was the year 1803. 

“Hamilton, op. cit., p. 124. 

*Ibid., p. 109; p. 113. 

*Deiler, op. cit., p. 25. 

“Hamilton, op. cit., p. 232. 

Hamilton, op. cit., p. 128. Pascagoula was already in 1728 part of the Mo- 
bile parish. 

*Deiler, Die Deutschen Kirchengemeinden, p. 16. 

“Hamilton, of. cit., p. 238. 

Professor H. I. Priestly in his work The Coming of the White Man extols 
the Germans in Louisiana most highly when he says, p. 262, that the “most 
valuable element” among the colonists in Louisiana were the Germans who 
occupied the Cote des Allemands, but he is incorrect in saying, p. 261, that 
they were all Catholics. 


CHAPTER V 


*Hertkorn, op. cit., p. 12; Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia, (Phila., 1909), 
p. 39. This is found in many works and articles. 

This Paul Millar (Miller, better Mueller) seems to be identical with the 
Paul Miller formerly mentioned as proposed school teacher for Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1752-55. 

“Trish” must be taken as the equivalent for the English-speaking Catholics 
as there were at that time undoubtedly more native Catholics at Philadelphia 
than Irish according to Martin I. J. Griffin, long editor of the Researches, e.g. 
XXIII (1906) pp. 261-62. See index of Researches under Irish. 

Here, too, may be the place to mention the conflict concerning the various 
“traditions” relative to the beginning of the Church in Pennsylvania which 
are found in many works, commencing, it would seem, with B. U. Campbell 
writing in the United States Catholic Magazine, IV (1845) pp. 252-53. Cf. 
Shea, op. cit., I, pp. 380-83; Treacy, op. cit., p. 111-12 ff.; and others, based 
on Archbishops Carroll and Neale who put the number of the first congre- 
gation at “Ten or twelve” and “Fourty.” Already Shea doubted the veracity 
since the “wealthy lady” Miss McGawley was found to have held no prop- 
erty, and regrets that Campbell did not substantiate his statement by some 
source. Griffin finally found the deed for the lots made in 1733, and the 
“tradition” seems now very much discredited. Guilday, Carroll, I. p. 244, no 
longer comments on it. Researches XXIV (1907), p. 72: no land or testa- 
mentary record of any McGawley for 1729; XVII (1900) p. 168, says that 
the number given by Fr. Smyth was not reliable except that he gives as his 
authority “an old German, Paul Miller, of Conewago.” 

Reily, Conewago, (Martinsburg, W. Va., 1885), p. 42, claims the honor 
of the first Catholic activity for that place: “If Catholicity was first intro- 
duced into Pennsylvania about 1720, Conewago was the place.” Reily is 
spelled variously by authors 

*Kirlin, op. cit., p. 24; Shea, op. cit., I, p. 366; Researches, VII (18°90), 
pp. 50-66. 
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*Shea, I, p. 381. 

“Records, II (1899), p. 329. 

°Hughes, Text, II p. 686. References to Father Greaton are numerous in 
the works and Catholic historical periodicals, but dates do not always agree. 
Researches, XVI (1899), pp. 59-106, about St. Joseph’s Church, Phila.; IX 
(1892) p. 16, the title or deed to the lot is discussed, the original of which 
had been tampered with. See indices. Treacy, p. 111, says that according 
to paper in the Jesuit archives Father Greaton was sent to Maryland in 1721. 
See sketch of Greaton by R. J. Purcell in Dictionary of American Biography. 
Hughes, Text, II, p. 495, “About 1734, the Jesuit, Joseph Greaton, had opened 
a Catholic chapel in Philadelphia.” 

*Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 78-79. 

"Ibid., pp. 342-344. 

*Kirlin, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 342-344, lets this letter be addressed to the 
Provincial Father Shireburn, without explaining the connection in which the 
letter has been used about the Sir John James Fund in Researches, VI (1889), 
pp. 182-183; Records, XI, pp. 198-199. 

°Cf. King, “The New York Negro Plot of 1741,” Hist. Records and Studies, 
XX (1931), pp. 173-180. 

Flynn, The Catholic Church in New Jersey (Morristown, N. J., 1904) p. 
21, still held that Ury was a Catholic priest. It may be stated here that this 
work is popular rather than scientific and contains many uncertainties. 

Cf. U. S. Cath. Mag., V (1846), pp. 677-682; VI (1847), pp. 31-48. 

1*“Farly Moravian Settlements in America,” Papers of the Am. Soc. of 
Church History, Second Series, vol. VII, pp. 71-88. 

Cf. Gewehr, The Great Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790, (Durham, 1930), 
with much matter in general. 

"“Kirlin, op. cit., p. 62, note. 

®U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. II (1888), pp. 50-51. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part. 1, p. 82. 

“Zoc. cit. 

*Duhr, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

*Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 80-81. 

“Loc. cit. 

Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, V. p. 191. 

CHAPTER VI 

1Records, VI, 177 ff. 

* Researches, XXII (1906), p. 366. 

*Huonder, op. cit., p. 165; according to Foley, Records, VII, p. 691, he en- 
tered at Watten, Belgium, Sept. 29, 1721, and was professed of the four 
vows in 1739; the biographical notes found in the numerous references vary 
considerably in accurateness and spelling. Huonder, having drawn from the 
archives of the German Province, ought to be most reliable. 

*Duhr, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

*Burns, “Catholic Colonial Schools in Pennsylvania,” Catholic University 
Bulletin, XII (1907), pp. 582-600; see note 21, p. 587. 

®Duhr, loc cit. 

*Loc. cit. 

®Burns, loc. cit., p. 589, footnote, and Records, VIII (1897), p. 341. 

*Records, II, p. 26. 

M1bid., III, p. 393. 

“7bid., II, p. 317. 

“Shea, I, 392-93. 

*Records, XX (1909), p. 211. 

“Researches, XVII (1900), p. 97; Shea, I, p. 389; Hughes, Doc. I, part I, 
passim; Test, II, pp. 497-98; Records, XI (1900), p. 193, Father Schneider 
bought it. 
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*Acc. to U. S. Cath. Magazine, IV (1845), pp. 253-54, the Church was 
erected in 1745 and was 55 x 32 ft. Researches, XVII (1900), p. 97; Shea 
and others. 

Shea, I, p. 394 ff.; Flynn op. cit., p. 52. 

“Records, XXXI, pp. 339-348; XXXII, p. 62. 

*Shea, loc. cit. 

Researches, XVII, (1900), p. 99. 

Cf. Hughes, Text, II, pp. 697-98. 

"Shea, I, p. 393; Records, XIX (1908), p. 385. 

It has been asserted that Father Schneider “was wont to lodge” with John, 
Kuhn, but it is unknown whether he made that house his steady home, 
or whether he resided at Philadelphia and thence made his excursions into 
the country. According to the registers (Records, II (1886-88), p. 317 ff.), 
he performed sacred functions in John Kuhn’s house six times in 1742: March 
28; April 18 (Easter); July 25; August 26; Sept. ; December 25 (Christmas, 
baptism and marriage). This has the appearance of a circuit, and confirms 
his making his home there because for 1742, “Philadelphia chapel” occurs 
only once, Nov. 7. The functions in private houses seem to refer to homes 
outside of the city. 

“Cushenhopen” occurs for the first time on February 13, 1743. The 
phrase “in the priest’s house” is met with for the first time on November 8, 
1743, when he blessed a marriage; John Kuhn’s house is found in 1744 for 
Jan. 8, and April 22, and then again comes the priest’s house for July 25, 
1744. This would seem to suggest that the church-residence was not com- 
pleted until November 8, 1743, and that it was some distance from John 
Kuhn’s house which is mentioned for the last time on November 27, 1744, 
as the scene of a marriage 

When the church proper was built is not known. The priest’s house is 
recorded as place of function as late as April 7, 1747. But after that year 
there is a gap of eleven years in the registers, and the phrase “in the 
chapel” (of Goshenhoppen) occurs for April 19, 1759, though it was a mixed 
marriage, (p. 331). With the growth of the congregation the original chapel- 
residence must have become inadequate, but when was the second and larger 
church erected? 

“Records, XII (1901), p. 16. 

*Researches, XVII (1900), p. 98. 

*“Duhr, op. cit., pp. 16-17; Burns, Colonial Schools, is still based on tradi- 
tion. 

*Records, II (1886-88), p. 317 ff. 

*Duhr, loc. cit. 

Shea, I, 387. 

*SRecords, XVII (1906), p. 196. 

*°Shea, II, p. 64; Hertkorn, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

The inscription is by Father Paul Erntzen, 1793. 

*Shea, I, p. 387. 

“Page 317, a publication pertaining to the location of the families is an- 
nounced by the editor, which, as it seems, has not appeared. 

“Huonder, p. 165; Shea, I, p. 390 ff.; Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 613; 
Treacy, p. 123. 

Shea, I, p. 389, says that he arrived in the following year (1742), but makes 
it 1741 on pp. 390-91. 

“Treacy, p. 124; Shea, loc. cit.; U. S. Cath. Hist. Magazine, III (1889) p. 
167. 

*®Shea, loc. cit.; Reily, Conewago, p. 21, states that, in Father de Barth’s 
time (after 1800) the Conewago church papers were taken to Georgetown 
College. 

*Reily, op. cit., p. 42. 

"Watts, “Conewago, Our first Shrine of the Sacred Heart,” Hist. Records 
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and Studies, XX (1931), p. 31. This article, pp. 28-63, is practically an 
extract of Reily’s Conewago, and does not contain any essentially new con- 
tribution to the history of Conewago in colonial times. It suffers under the 
unsystematic Conewago of Reily, and may be called a summary culled from 
published sources not critically written, and not always based on documentary 
evidence. 

*Reily, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

"The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, May, 1890, p. 453, states that the 
chapel was built by Father Wappeler about 1745. It would seem that the. 
patron of the Conewago mission was St. Francis Borgia, as is apparent from 
various sources; Foley, Records, S.J., III, p. 396; Shea, I, p. 389; Researches, 
XIX (1902), p. 93, interprets this to pertain to Conewago; II, p. 68; XXI 
(1904), p. 189, states that the Church of the Sacred Heart dates from 
1787, Hughes Doc I, part I, p. 351, referring to the income of Conewago for 
1765, has Missio Si. Fr. Regis, vulgo Conewago. Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 245, 
also pronounces for Sacred Heart Church. Some say that the first church was 
dedicated to St. Mary of the Assumption. This is confirmed by Father Mark 
Smith, S.J., a native of that section, who says it was built in 1741 and re- 
placed in 1787 by the Church of the Sacred Heart, still standing, by Father J. 
Pellentz. (Vide note 180 of this chapter.) 

“Treacy, op. cit., p. 124. 

“Watts, loc cit. 

“Loc. cit. 

“Shea, I, p. 391; Kirlin, op. cit., p. 47; U. S. Cath. Mag. IV (1845), p. 
253; Hughes, Text, II, p. 497, note 7, put the erection of the church in 1745 
because the journal of Witham Marsh for 1744 does not mention the Catholic 
church whilst he enumerates the Lutheran, the Calvinist and the Anglican 
churches. S. M. Sener, writing on Lancaster in U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. I 
(1887), p. 42 ff., and M. F. Vallette, loc. cit., III (1890), p. 167, are in- 
accurate. 

“Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 83-84, Foley, Records, S.J., VII, pp. 813-14, 
Father Wappeler took the four vows July 6, 1749. . . . Eadem ratione 
habitis informationibus de P. Wilhelmo Wappeler ex Provincia Rheni In- 
ferioris ex qua discessit in Pennsylvaniam, statui in Domino ut P. Wilhelmus 
ad Professionem iv. votorum anno 1744, 2da. februarji, admittatur, nisi in- 
terim aliquid grave obstare judicatum fuerit . . .” (Hughes, Doc. I, part I, 
pp. 83-84). 

“Treacy, p. 123. 

“Researches, XI (1894), p. 63. 

““Records, XI (1900), pp. 281-82. 

“Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 259. 

“Reily, Conewago, p. 27. 

Shea, I, p. 387, p. 392; Treacy, op. cit., p. 124. 

“Loc. cit., Huonder, op. cit., p. 165; Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 814. 

©Treacy, op. cit., p. 123. 

Tbid., p. 125. 

“Duhr, op. cit., p. 16; Huonder, p. 165, letters 1742-1750, published in 
the “Welt-Bott,” a Jesuit missionary collection of the 18th century. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 91, “Significo Clarissimae D. V. D. Nicolaum 
Walz ex Rheno Superiore se mihi commendasse et supplicasse ut negotiationi 
nostrae in Pensilvania adlegatur, cui stenuam operam addicit et pluribus de 
causis idoneus mihi videtur. Quare, si D. V. suppetiis et adjutoribus opus 
habet, mihi significet, ut eum avocare et mittere queam. . .” 

Toc. cit. 

"Tbid., p. 93. “. .. Circa Dm. Walz D. Va. sine solicitudine sit, qui alteri 
muneri applicabitur donec propinquiori aliquando fortuna trajici queat.” 
Does this necessarily mean that he is waiting for a chance to sail, as Hughes 
interprets, or is it a promise? 
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"U7. S. Cath. Mag. IV (1845), p. 253; Father Neale died in 1748; Hughes, 
Text, II, p. 690. 

°Tbid., p. 691. 

“Tbid., p. 689. 

“Researches, VII (1890), p. 82; cf. Hughes, loc. cit. pp. 689-90. 

Researches, XIX (1902), p. 43. 

*Huonder, op. cit., p. 165. 

“Die Katholischen Missionen, LIV (1926), p. 193 ff. 

*Huonder, Joc. cit.; Hughes, Text, II, p. 694, “1752 in Md.,” and states 
that his name is added in ink to the printed catalogue for 1750 (Engl. Prov.) 
with Fathers Gillibrand, Lewis and Farmer, “as if they were designed in that 
year for the American mission.” The name is found spelled with “p” and 
“b.” Foley, Records S.J., VII, p. 701, spells “Settensberger” born Sept. 14, 
1737; to Md. in 1753. 

*Reily, op. cit., p. 49; Records, XXIX (1918), p. 202; Shea, I, p. 420, at 
Conewago from about 1753; Treacy lists him for Penna. 1759; Stanton, A 
Century of Growth; or the History of the Church in Western Maryland 
(Baltimore, 1910), vol. II, p. 9, ff., repeats the incorrect speculation about his 
changing the name to Manners, but he may be right with regard to the 
missionary travels. 

“Devitt, “Bohemia,” Records, XXIV (1913), pp. 97-139, lists him for 
. Bohemia from 1764 to 1775. 

*Tbid., XVII (1906), p. 198; Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 331-32, showing 
other expenses. 

®Records, loc. cit., pp. 180-210; 289-311; Shea, II, pp. 62-63; 296-299; 
Hughes, Jext, II, p. 556, note 5, for places near Bohemia. 

U.S. Cath. Magazine, III (1844), p. 171; his name does not occur in the 
Goshenhoppen Registers and most probably Father Ritter is meant who, with 
Father Geissler, is not given for Pennsylvania by the above source though 
they were then in Pennsylvania. 

“Records, VII, (1896), p. 31, ff.; Dilhet, Etat de L’eglise Catholique ou 
Diocese des Etats-Unis de L’Amerique Septentrionale, Transl. and annotated 
by Rev. P. W. Browne, S.T.D., (Washington, 1922), p. 206; Shea, II, p. 
454, a log-chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and a residence were 
erected there “which served for many years.” Records, loc. cit., p. 1, has a 
picture of this church (1790). 

“Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 285 ff.; Treacy, p. 130, where the direction to 
mail is given not because of interception, but to insure receiving it, wherefore 
Father Lewis is to write Warwick legibly else “ye letter will go to Frederick 
Town and be put into ye office where it may lie for half a year, as it hap- 
pened in Father Harding’s time; for they will never send it except they meet 
with an accidental opportunity.” 

Shea, II, p. 145; ibid., p. 205, June 15, is given as the date of death; 
Treacy, p. 135. 

“*Records, XVII (1906), p. 301, Father Mosley writes: “The sickness and 
death of one of our Gentlemen whom I attended at 50 miles distance kept 
me much from home as attending his and my own Congregation. ... The 
flux raged mightily in him (of which he also died), and which kept me forever 
going.” Tuckahoe, Aug. 16, 1775. The above must refer to Father Manners. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part II, p. 607, on the act of submission at the suppression 
of the Society in 1773, lists Father Manners under Pennsylvania which must 
be a mistake. See facsimile autograph of Father Manners opposite p. 607. 

Foley, loc. cit., p. 701, died June 16, 1775. 

*Quirk, “Father Ferdinand Farmer, S.J.; An Apostolic Missionary in Three 
States,” Hist. Records and Studies, VI (1912, 2) pp. 235-248. This is the 
only long eulogistic biographical article on Father Farmer in print. 

Huonder, op cit., p. 165, and since then others, give the place of birth, 
most authors saying “in” or “at” Suabia, as if the latter were a place. 
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Hughes, Text, II, p. 694, misread “Werkenstein (iensis) ;” Father Quirk, 
S.J., loc. cit., confounds Wuerttemberg with Bavarian Suabia (Schwaben) 
saying that he was born in the “circle of Suabia” which lies “between Bavaria 
and Switzerland.” 

“Boddington in his article on Father Farmer in American Biograph. Dic- 
tionary, VI (1931), pp. 276-77, without indicating the source for this state- 
ment. It is, however, probable because education was expensive even then 
unless provided for by a scholarship or a patron. 

*Loc. cit.; U. S. Cath. Magazine, IV (1845), p. 256; Hertkorn, op. cit., 
p. 18. 

“Burns, loc. cit., p. 591. 

*Huonder, loc. cit., Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 739, has Sept. 20; Re- 
searches, VII (1890), pp. 120-22, has Sept. 26. 

“07, §. Cath. Magazine, IV (1845), p. 256; Researches, loc. cit.; many 
others. 

“Hertkorn, Holy Trinity Church, p. 8, (no source given). 

807. S. Cath. Magazine, loc. cit.; (mentioned by Father Robt. Molyneux 
in the funeral sermon, Researches, loc. cit.; Boddington, loc. cit. 

“Foley, loc. cit.; Hughes, loc. cit.; Foley would seem to be wrong that 
he changed his name to Farmer when entering the Society for there was little 
reason, but most probably the change was made when he went to England 
destined for America. 

“Toc. cit.; compare note concerning the assignment to America. Foley, 
Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 305, and others holding for 1758-9 for his arrival here 
are disproved by the fact that he sent a letter to his brother from Lancaster, 
Penn., dated November 24, 1755, listed in Streit’s Bibliotheca Missionum, III, 
p. 179, no. 633, and which was published in the Welt-Bott, Wein, 1761, 
V. Theil, 40 p. 18; Huonder, Joc. cit. 

Records, XI (1900), p. 189; p. 187; Shea, II, p. 494, Father Farmer 
founded St. Peter’s Mission, Elizabethtown. 

“From Pennsylvania Archives for 1757, pp. 144-45; reproduced frequently 
(with slight variations by some) ; Shea, I, p. 446; Researches, VII (1900), pp. 
88-89; X, 3; Kirlin, op. cit.; Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 646, and others. 

“Quirk, Joc. cit., but on p. 236 he is incorrect in calling Father Schneider 
founder of the Lancaster Mission. 

Records, II (1886-88) p. 331. 

Records, I (1884-86), p. 252; the entry of September 17, 1758, is com- 
monly cited as the first because the first few entries are not chronologically 
put down. The above spelling might be phonetic for Cavanaugh and Mc- 
Quaid. There appears to have been need of an energetic man like Father 
Farmer at Philadelphia at this time. If Father Harding was present, there 
should not have occurred such a great interval between the birth and the 
baptism of the Fitzpatrick child unless it was laxity of the parents. Indeed, 
Martin I. J. Griffin [Researches, X (1839), p. 3, and other places in that 
periodical], remarks that Father Harding “wasn’t much of a traveler” or 
confined his work to the city only, a fact confirmed by the registers of 
Father Farmer in which Father Harding’s name appears first for August 
28, 1762 (Records, I, p. 248). Unfortunately, as was said earlier in these 
pages, the registers of St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, from 1734-1758 are 
lost. The circumstance that from 1749-1759 the Catholic burials in the city 
numbered 204, acc. to Researches, XVIII (1901), p. 47, the Catholics were 
not so few there and the mortality was high due, perhaps to the Acadians, 
and dysentery was at times more or less epidemic. 

"Researches, X (1895), p. 3. 

“Quirk, loc. cit. 

“Records, I, p. 253. 

™ Researches, XIV (1897), p. 139. 

*Quirk, loc. cit., p. 237. 
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Flynn, op. cit., p. 28. 

Records, I (1884-86), p. 254; Flynn, op. cit., p. 643 (appendix). 

Records, II (1886-88), p. 278. 

Mentioned by most authors, but nowhere is it indicated where this took 
place. According to his registers for 1761, he assited at the Viel-Walter 
marriage on January 27, (Records II, p. 279) and baptized on February 8, 
Anna Barbara Galater (Records I, p. 260) born Feb. 6, and Daniel Carroll, 
born January 28. The marriage entry is marked “the third publication of 
the banns dispensed with for a good reason.” Perhaps this was done to 
hasten the marriage so that he might abscond himself for the customary 
preparation for the vows. Researches, XIV (1897), p. 2, Griffin gives June 
20, 1761, as the date without indicating the source. 

Flynn, op. cit., p. 24. 

Records, XVI (1906), pp. 198, 200; Quirk, loc. cit., p. 242; Treacy, p. 
135; compare Hughes, Text, II, p. 695. 

Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 646; Researches, X (1893); p. 2, ff., 50 ff.; 
(Hist. of St. Mary’s). 

“Researches, XII (1895), p. 47, (from Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 7, 1772. 

™U). §. Cath. Magazine, IV (1845), p. 256; most authors draw from this 
source; Researches, VII (1890), p. 121, et al. 

*Tbid., Burns, loc. cit., p. 591; cf. Catholic World, X (1869-70) p. 418, 
acc. to which he was also a member of the Royal Society of London. 

7. S. Cath. Magazine, IV (1845), p. 258. 

This letter has been partly quoted in these pages. It is given in Guilday, 
Carroll, I, pp. 159-161; Researches, XXI (194) pp. 118-120; Latin (original) 
in part, in Hist. Records and Studies, XV (1921), pp. 125-126; see also Hughes, 
Text, II, p. 183. Shea, II, p. 64, “resident pastor” after Father Schneider, in 
Philadelphia. For the Germans only? : 

Boddington, loc. cit. 

1Shea, II, p. 72, asserts on the authority of Archbishop John Carroll who 
was positive that Father Farmer “had a little congregation in New York 
before the Revolution,” and tradition has it that he had there even a chapel 
which must have been destroyed during the War; U. S. Cath. Mag. VI (1947), 
p. 101. Many others. Catholic World, X (1869-70), p. 418, “Mr. Idley, a 
German, of the early days, claimed that Mass first was said in his house in 
Wall Street. . .” 

Flynn, op. cit., p. 48, states that Father Farmer had been in New York City 
in 1763, 1765, 1767 and 1768, without indicating the source. 

"Shea, II, p. 170; Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York, p. 356. 

™]bid., Researches, XXIV, pp. 327-28. 

™Shea, II, pp. 202-3; Records, II (1886-88), pp. 274-75. 

™Shea, II, p. 448. 

™ Records, VI (1895), p. 278. 

Cath. Univ. Bull. XIII (1907), p. 592. 

"U7. S. Cath. Mag., loc. cit., p. 101; Records, IV (1893), p. 65. New York, 
is first mentioned in the registers for May 2, 1785, though this may not refer 
to New York City. 

™TLetters of Father Farmer are given in full or in part in Bennett’s Cath- 
olic Footsteps and Guilday’s Carroll. Letters are reprinted in Records, XIX 
(1908), pp. 385-391; and in Researches, N.S. VIII (1912), 267-278; V (1888), 
pp. 28-36. 

“8Kirlin, op. cit., p. 112. 

Shea, II, p. 274; Researches, V (1888), p. 30, letter of March 13, 1785. 

“Tbid.. p. 270; Researches, loc. cit., p. 32, letter of April 12, 1786; for 
this period and New York activity cf. Miller, “Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries 
in the United States,” Franciscan Studies, No. 10, (March, 1932). 

12177. §. Cath. Mag. VI (1847), p. 146; Researches, XXIII (1906), p. 217. 

2Ibid., VIII (1891), p. 178. 
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Quirk, loc. cit., p. 240. 

1477, S. Cath. Mag. III (1844), p. 800. 

I bid., p. 798. 

1% Researches, XVII (1900), p. 136; Records, XXXIV (1923), p. 197; Re- 
searches, V, pp. 28-33, contains nine letters of Father Farmer between 1783 
and 1786. 

Records, IV (1893), pp. 55-62. 

12877, S. Cath. Mag. IV (1845), p. 259; Researches, XVIII (1901), p. 95; 
many others. 

Records, IV, pp. 65-66. 

1 Researches, loc. cit. 

1 Records, loc. cit. 

1% Researches, VIII, N.S. (1912), p. 268, compare vol. V, p. 31, letter of 
March 2, 1786. 

Records, II, p. 315; Vol. 1V, pp. 37-76, baptisms from Oct. 23, 1781-July 
30, 1786. 

Quirk, loc. cit., p. 243. 

1% Researches, XIV (1897), pp. 4-5. 

Records, XIX (1908), p. 387 “Sepultus in Sacello veteri prope fontes 
aquae benedictae.” 

187 Researches, VII (1890), pp. 122-23. 

aoc. Cit., p: 124 fi. 

1°Huonder, op. cit., p. 163. 

“Tbid., Foley, Rec. S.J. VII, p. 278, has Jan. 6, 1729; Guilday, Carroll, 
I, p. 302, the same; Hughes, Text, II, p. 695, 1729. Since his age at his 
death in 1795 is given at 73, the real year of his birth would be 1722. 

Probably assigned to the English Province in 1757 in view of being 
sent to America. 

12Most authors simply state that he was there for ten years, 1758-1768, 
but the residence of the priests at Lancaster and Conewago is often expressed 
in a vague way. Even Father Wappeler would seem to have resided more 
at Lancaster than at Conewago, a smaller place. Since Father Farmer, as 
told earlier, lived in Lancaster and had under him more than 500 Catholics 
in 1757 throughout the counties adjoining. As it was a town of 600 houses 
in 1764, according to the Rev. Thomas Barton [Records, V (1893), p. 309], 
and a “very respectable and wealthy place,” it will be safe to put Father 
Frambach to Lancaster. Moreover, (Hughes, Text, II, p. 497, note 7), Fram- 
bach seems to be connected with Lancaster and Pellentz with Conewago acc. 
to a letter of Father Hunter, superior of the Maryland mission in October, 
1760, to the London procurator, Father Poyntz: “I have acquainted Messrs. 
Frambach and Pellentz of Mr. Challenor’s order not to draw. But what a 
foundation is this, to send men to a foreign country under a notion of a yearly 
salary, and after fixing them in the place (LANCASTER TOWN AND CONE- 
WAGO JESUIT FARM?) (town and farm are not capitalized in the text) 
.. 2’ (Italics in Hughes). 

The history of Lancaster as told by S. M. Sener in U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. 
I (1887), p. 42 ff., is confused chronologically. Also that by Vallette, (vol. 
III). Sener, e.g., says on p. 44, that Father Frambach was at Lancaster 
1748-58; Father Farmer 1758-64, which is not correct. 

™4Shea, II, p. 63. 

M8Ibid., I, p. 391; the letter is cited with variation by others. 

“®Records, VI (1895), p. 283, Warrant to James Frambach, 50° Land ad- 
joining his other land in Mountpleasant (sic) . . . York Co. (?) Date, 14. 
July, 1762. 

Records, II (1886-88), p. 328, “Chrism given by P. Frambachs” (sic). 

Records, III, p. 380. 

MT oc. cit., p. 391. 
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Shea, II, p. 66; p. 78, note 17; Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 244 ff; p. 303; 
Stanton, op. cit., p. 62 ff. 

7™Stanton, loc. cit. The credibility of this work, based on others not well 
substantiated by good sources, is open to question. According to Hughes 
(Text, II, p. 695), Father Williams was in Maryland until 1768. The data 
about Father Walton (Stanton, p. 65) are in conflict with those in Hughes, 
p. 696, while acc. to Fenwick (ibid.), he was there from 1768. But it is 
known from the general history that many Germans were in Western Mary- 
land, with Catholics interspersed. A German-speaking priest was required too. 
Moreover, since in 1768 or 1769 Father Luke Geissler arrived in America, 
it is most probable that Father Frambach was then permanently transferred 
to Frederick. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 311, clearly states that Fr. Williams erected a 
house with chapel about 1760, and that his successor was Father Frambach. 
But also that Father Walton was with him (p. 310, fr.) and that “from 
1770 to 1777, Mr. Frambach’s salary is entered pretty regularly into the 
accounts, and it seems to be £ 50:0:0 per annum, not to mention such abso- 
lute charges on the Mission as: 1777, June 12. To Rev. Frambach for a 
stable at Frederick 36:0:0.” These data confirm to some extent those of 
Reily and Stanton. 

*Any book on the Germans will contain that, Cf. Wayland, “The Ger- 
mans in the Valley,” Virginia Mag. of Hist. and Biography, IX (April, 1902), 
X (July, 1902), October, 1902. 

8 Researches, XXI (1904). pp. 154-55. 

4 Researches, loc. cit., p. 155. This Rev. Mr. Klug is not a priest. 

77. S. Cath. Mag. III (1844), p. 171; Shea, II, p. 87, Father Frambach 
went into Virginia by night, slept by his horse to be ready to flee, and 
more than once “the bullets of the pursuers whistled around the head of 
the devoted priest.” Acc. to Bishop Bruté [U. S. Catholic Hist. Magazine, 
II (1888), p. 103-104], Father Frambach was the first pastor at Frederick, 
Md., and writes about a Sister Joanna (1833), that she “remembers that 
Father Frambach could not yet safely attend the Catholics scattered through 
Virginia, but was sometimes hotly pursued by the Protestants. Once they 
surrounded during the night the house in which he slept. He escaped, 
reached the stable and fled on his horse, they following in sight until he ar- 
rived at the Ferry of the Potomac, and got safely to the Maryland shore. 
Since he dared not sleep in houses, he always slept by his horse in the stable, 
whenever traveling in Virginia for his ministry.”’ Bruté continues in the 
words of Mrs. Brooks (Aunt Chloe) that before Father Frambach, “there 
was a Revd. Mr. Smith from Ireland, who remained but one year, seemed 
too worldly, was removed by Archbishop Carroll and returned to Ireland, 
where he wrote a pamphlet against the Clergy of this country for which 
he was censured by his Bishop.” This is the notorious Father Patrick Smith 
or Smyth, but this report by the good woman is evidently off point as to 
time. Bishop Bruté seems to be responsible for the above cited, probably 
first published in the U. S. Cath. Magazine, and reprinted many times since 
then. 

Shea, II, p. 87. 

Hughes, Text, II, pp. 692-93. 

8Guilday, The Catholic Church in Virginia, (New York, 1924). 

%°Stanton, op. cit., pp. 125-26; Shea, loc. cit., p 287. 

1 Researches, VI (1889), p. 44. 

161Shea, II, p. 310; Guilday, Carroll, I. p. 303. 

1 Records, XXXIV (1923), p. 197; Researches, V. p. 28. 

1877, S$. Cath. Mag. III (1844), p. 371. 

%4Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 429. 

167 bid., I, p. 303. Shea, II, p. 301. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part II, p. 630. 
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Hughes, Doc. I, pt. II, p. 691; No. 3. 

Loc: cit: 

Treacy, op. cit. in the incoherent catalogue (p. 182) places him at Frederick 
for 1792. 

“Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 420, note 3. 

™Toc. cit. 

*?Huonder, Joc. cit., died Aug. 27, 1795, in Conewago (al. in St. Mary’s 
Co., Md.); Foley, Aug ? 1795; Treacy, p. 182, has Aug. 17, 1795, at St. 
Inigoes (St. Ignatius); Guilday, Aug. 26, 1795, said to have died at St. 
Ignatius; Stanton, p. 126, Aug. 27, 1795, at St. Inigoes, some say; Hughes, 
Text, II, p. 695, “ex febri obiit at St. Ignatium, Aug. 26. aet. 73. Father Mark 
Smith, S.J., informed the writer that he died, August 27, 1795, at St. 
Inigoe’s, Maryland, and there is now no trace of his grave there. This differ- 
ence may have arisen from an entry in the Conewago records. Reproduced 
by Father Stanton, of. cit., pp. 126-27, taken from Reily’s Conewago, which 
reads together with a small biographical eulogy in faulty Latin, due, no 
doubt, to the transcriber: “1795, Aug. 27, Jacobus Frombach (sic) Praesbyter, 
Jesuita professus, 73 annorum; hic fuit 10 annos, in Lancaster per annum cum 
dimidio, dein, in Frederick. In Americam venit Anno Domini 1758, ex pro- 
vincia inferiori (looks like Weni, Weri, but is most likely Watten . . .), cum 
R. Jacobus Pellentz et duobus aliis Jesuitis provinciae Anglicae; soepius (sic) 
ad fugas longioras, peregit, ut confortat tepidos Christianos divina—omnibus 
exemplo fuit: pietate, zelo mansuetudine, obedientia, modestia, patientia, pro- 
bata meritis plenus, in comitatu Mariae in Marylandia, ex febris putrida con- 
tagio, et omnibus Sacramentis premunitus.” (The Weni, Weri, in parenth. 
above should be Rheni, i.e. Low. Rhine Prov.). 

Compare the foregoing with hte text from Huonder (pp. 163-64) by one of 
Father Frambach’s confreres (name not given, nor the date of composition), 
which is minus the first part and of better Latinity. “Rev. Jacobus Frombach 
saepius ad sylvas longiores iter peregit ad confortandos tepidos Christianos 
divina manna. Omnibus exemplo fuit pietate, patientia probata per annos, 
zelo, mansuetudine, obedientia, modestia, manuum labore et crurum cur- 
su; tandem mortuus est plenus meritis in comitatu Mariae in Marylandia ex 
febris putridae contagio et omnibus Sacramentis praemunitus. R. I. P.” 

According to the above Father Frambach did manual labor and traveled on 
foot, unless this is to mean that he suffered from running sores on hands and 
feet, as the phrase in Stanton, though faultily given, must mean: “exemplo 
omnibus fuit; pietate . . . patientia, probata per annos; manum, crusum ex- 
pulceratione . . .” which should be “manuum crurrum exulceratione,” i.e., 
“he was expemplary to all by his piety, patience, etc., tried for years by the 
ulceration of his hand and feet, and finally died “ex febris putridae con- 
tagio,” ie., died of putrid fever (typhus perhaps) contracted by contagion. 

The punctuation was probably not in the text originally. The author of 
this epitaph appears to have been too remote in time to be correctly informed 
and puts Father Framback to Conewago (hic fuit) for ten years, and for one 
and a half to Lancaster, which cannot be right. Omitting the punctuation, it 
could be read “he was for ten years in Lancaster, for one and one half, there- 
upon, in Frederick.” But then the latter conflicts. Strangely, too, Father 
Treacy (p. 177, under 1758), says “Father James Augustine Framback came 
with Father James Pellentz and two other Jesuits from England; Father 
Pellentz spent ten years at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and one and a half at 
Frederick-town, Md.” Did he intend to write Frambach instead? The fact is 
that Father Pellentz was sometimes in Lancaster during those years. 

Reily, Conewago, p. 149, states that he suffered for ten years from ulcera- 
tions of “the legs and arms,” which would confirm manuum labore et crurum 
cursu—he suffered from running sores on arms and legs according to the Latin 
idiom Laborare ex. 
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“SHuonder, op. cit., pp. 164-65. 

“Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 580. 

*°ZLoc cit. Hughes, Text, II, p. 695; Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 304. 

*“Reily, Conewago; Treacy’s, Old Catholic Maryland, pp. 148 and 177; Sener 
in his articles on Lancaster (U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag, I, (1887), p. 42, ff), and 
Vallette (U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. II, Ill) are entirely unreliable, as well as 
those following them, for the chronology of some of the German and non- 
German Fathers. Not even the latest article on Conewago by Watts, (His- 
torical Records and Studies, XX (1931) pp. 28-63) clears the matter. Reily, 
p. 51, lets him have an assistant in Father Christopher Andrews, a “faithful 
servant” for forty years, who is not mentioned by any author. Compare the 
difference in Sener’s article (Records, V, 1894), list of priests at Lancaster on 
p. 327, and in U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag., I, pp. 43-44. It appears from Hughes, 
Doc. I, part I, p. 241, that Conewago was in 1755 a residence, and p. 351, 
Conewago has only one missionary, “Missionarius unicus,” who, if Father 
Frambach is put to Lancaster, and Father Sittensberger to Bohemia (since 
1764), there is only Father Pellentz left for Conewago in 1765. 

According to Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 351, the five priests in Pennsylvania 
in 1765 must have been Fathers Harding and Farmer at Philadelphia, and 
Father Ritter at Goshenhoppen. Conewago and Lancaster were therefore 
cared for by Fathers Pellentz and Frambach respectively. Moosmueller, St. 
Vincenz in Pennsylvanien, p. 56, note, makes it quite clear that Christopher 
Andrews was the servant of Father Pellentz. If he was with him at Cone- 
wago for forty years (+ Nov. 2, 1799), it would prove that Father Pellentz 
did not reside in Lancaster. 

Records, XI (1900), p. 188: “Dec. 21, 1764. Received of Mrs. Catharine 
Spangler seven shillings sterling by the hands of Mr. James Pellentz for one 
year rent of her lot No. 234 due the 1. of May last for the Honorable James 
Hamilton, Esq. Edw. Shippen.” 

“Father Farmer’s baptismal register (Records, I, p. 285), says that Father 
Pellentz baptized Mary Sullivan, 10-year-old daughter of Owen and Mary 
Sullivan, and George Bullock, son of Tim. and Cath. Bullock, 12 years of age, 
on Nov. ?, 1765. Since Father Farmer baptized the other three children of the 
Bullocks, 11, 6, 4 years old resp., on Dec. 2, 1764, in Chester Co., Pa., Father 
Pellentz must have been visiting in Philadelphia at that time, or the location 
adjoined his district. 

Treacy, p. 178, under 1765 lists for Pennsylvania: Fathers Farmer, Robert 
Harding, “James Pellentz at Philadelphia.” Where is Father Frambach? 

Watts, loc. cit., p. 42, lists the superiors of Conewago as follows: 

1721, Father Greaton, “intermittent visits.” 

1741-48, Father Wappeler, “used Conewago as a missionary headquarters.” 

1753, Father Manners (Sittensberger), ‘first resident pastor.” 

During the suppression of the Society: 

Father James Frambach, (S.J.) 

Father Mathias Manners, (second term). 

1763-1800 Father Pellentz, (S. J.) 

Father Sylvester Boarman, (S. J.) 

Father Charles Sewall, (S. J.) 

That Father Manners is out of the question for a second term at that time 
must be evident because he was in Maryland in 1773 and died there in 1775. 
If Father Pellentz was there since 1763, there is little room for Father Fram- 
bach. Fathers Boarman and Sewall were not the only priests for the time 
given by Watts, and, if Father Pellentz was superior from 1763, these twoi 
Fathers could at the most be superiors pro tem. 

Records, VI (1895), pp. 301-302. 

Toc. cit., p. 305, Messenger of the Sacred Heart (June, 1890), “Conewago;” 
Watts, loc. cit., p. 40, states that the original chapel of Father Wappeler was 
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dedicated to the Assumption. This would still leave the church of 1787 the 
first shrine of the Sacred Heart in this country. 

4*1Records, VI (1895), p. 302; found also elsewhere. 

Toc. cit., p. 303; Researches, VIII (1891), p. 132: “Spiritual advisers” is 
a poor expression by the translator for “Geistliche” lit. spiritual man, but 
identical with the term priest. In many sections of Germany, a boy, asked 
about his vocation, will say “Ich werde ein Geistlicher,”’ i.e., “I will become 
a priest.” 

*8Records, loc. cit., p. 305; Researches, loc. cit., p. 131. These two letters 
were published in the “Mainzer Monatschrift von Geistlichen Sachen,” 1785, 
p. 457, and at the request of Martin I. J. Griffin, editor of the Researches, and 
was obtained through the efforts of Bishop Shahan, then in Berlin, translated 
by Father Brueck who, as is evident, sacrificed style for literacy. Father 
Ganss does not cite fully as literarlly as Researches. 

Watts, loc. cit., p. 58; Records, loc. cit., p. 304. 

Watts, loc. cit., p. 54; Records, loc. cit. says in 1784. 

Toc. cit., p. 318. 

"Watts, loc. cit., p. 55; Records, loc. cit.; Shea, II, p. 292. 

Records, loc. cit., p. 310; Hughes, Text, II, p. 525. 

Records, loc. cit., p. 305. 

Hughes, op. cit. passim. 

1 Researches, VIII (1891), p. 131; Shea, II, p. 209; Father Pellentz paid the 
traveling expenses of 100 pounds. His experiences with the unfortunate 
Fathers Caussee and Fromm must have hurt the good priest. 

1Cf. Griffin, “The Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa.”, Records, 
XXI (1910); Guilday, Carroll, passim; Shea, II, passim. 

Shea, II, p. 394; Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 429; Dilhet, op. cit., p. 20. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part II, p. 691. 

Records, VI, p. 306. 

**The number of the assistant priests at Conewago under Father Pellentz, 
and their terms of service are not ascertained. It appears that various Fathers 
were there for longer or shorter periods. Thus Fathers Charles Sewall, Sylves- 
te Boarman, Luke Geissler, Fromm, Causse, Cerfoumont, Brosius (the latter 
two names occur in the baptismal register for 1793-94, Watts, loc. cit., p. 62) 
and Gallitzin are mentioned, in connection with Conewago. Shea, II, pp. 433- 
446. 

**Huonder, p. 165; many others. 

™Records, VI (1895), p. 300. 

Loc. cit., p. 306, with a free translation. 

*Huonder, op. cit., p. 164; Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 452, has Sept. 28 
as his day of birth, and Oct. 23, for his entrance. Name: Fred. or Ferdinand. 

*®Foley, loc. cit.; Hughes, Text, II, p. 695, Md.-N. Y. catal.: “Annus ad- 
ventus, 1760, June 21 . . . ex Germania appulsus... ” 

*Fughes, loc. cit.; Maryland Historical Magazine, X (1915), pp. 257-58. 

Hughes, loc. cit. 

Hughes, Text, II, p. 497, note 7, Father Hunter writes from Maryland 
to Father Poyntz, Procurator in London, October, 1760, “ ... I wish what you 
advance of Mr. (Father) Leonard’s were true as to an annuity; as he’s gone 
to a new settlement in Pensilvany, where there’s no foundation but the good 
will of his people; and they all such as come in as servants; consequently the 
burthen must light upon us, unless Mr. Challr. (Vicar Apostolic of London) 
can and will assist him.” Treacy, p. 178, “Father Frederick Leonard’s ar- 
rived and formed a settlement with German colonists.” 

Foley, loc. cit.; Hughes, Text, loc. cit. 

27 Records, XVII (1906), p. 197 (Diary of Father Mosley), “Nov. 17. Mr. 
Lewis arrived here; (Bohemia or Tuckahoe) by whom Mr. Leonard’s death -—— 
died Oct. 28, 1764.” Treacy, loc. cit., under 1764, has Oct. 28. Huonder, “died 
in Pennsylvania.” 
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Toc. cit., p. 199. 

*°Huonder, p. 164. 

Toc. cit. 

*“Huonder says that he went to America 1768, which probably means his 
assignment. 

*Hughes, Text, II, p. 697; Treacy, p. 179; Shea, II, p. 278. Hughes: Geiss- 
ler’s expenses, Germany-London-Philadelphia, “personal equipment, as well as 
some supplies for the mission.” Among them, the item “To passage to Phila- 
delphia, on board Capt. Story, £ 26 5 s.” 

The dates pertaining to Father Geissler differ considerably. Foley (Records, 
S.J., VII, p. 291) and Guilday: S. J. in 1756, transferred to Engl. Prov. and 
was sent to Maryland 1766, al. 1769; Hughes mentions also as date of ar- 
rival Feb. 4, 1769, together with that from the Md.-N. Y. catalogue, “Annus 
adventus, 1769, Mar. 26, Geisler, Lucas, Germanus . .. ” The last date will be 
most probable. 

*13Records, I (1884-86), p. 306, according to the Farmer Registers, Father 
Geissler baptized, April 1, 16, 18, 1769; the last two days Father Farmer was 
in northern New Jersey; p. 307, April 29, 30, May 3, 1769; Records, II, p. 
288, he blessed a marriage with Holy Mass and nuptial blessing, August 21, 
1769. 

"Records, III (1888-1891), p. 316. 

Toc. cit., p. 381. 

“6Though Father Geissler is by all writers placed at Lancaster soon after 
his arrival, no definite date can be found for his appointment. Shea, II, p. 
68, referring to this time says the Lancaster mission was “soon after directed 
by Father Luke Geissler”; Guilday, Carroll, p. 303, that he was in charge there 
“before the suppression.” Sener, in his articles on Lancaster U. S. Cath. Hist. 
Mag. I (1887), p. 44), and (Records, V (1894) p. 329), is obviously un- 
chronological. Vide p. 327. 

"Records, I, p. 317. 

* Records, I, p. 317. 

™8Records XI, p. 188; 1771, Recd. of “Mr. Luke Kieseler” (sic) ; 1772, 1772, 
1773, “Luke Geissler,” which stops with May 11, 1773. 

* Records, II, p. 292. 

°*Hughes, Doc. I, part II, p. 607, with facsimile. 

1 Shea, II, p. 80. 

*°Records, VI, p. 317. 

3Records, VI, p. 313; Hughes, Doc. I, part I, p. 349. 

*24Shea, II, p. 260. 

2507. §. Cath. Mag., IV (1845), p. 259. (Molyneux to Carroll, Dec. 7, 1784). 

*8Shea, II, p. 238. 

"Hughes, Doc. I, part II, p. 630. 

8Shea, II, p. 275; Records, VI (1895), p. 319. 

°Toc. cit., p. 305; Researches, V, p. 28, Father Farmer “Mr. Geissler is very 
much impaired.” Cf. Shea, II, p. 269. 

*Records, IV (1893), p. 69, Father Geissler baptized: Oct. 2 and Nov. 15, 
1785 (Father Farmer was in Sussex County, N. J., Nov. 7, about 90 miles 
from Phila.) ; and Feb. 5, 14, 15, 1786, loc. cit., pp. 72-73. 

*31Records, XIX (1908), p. 390; Researches, V (1888), pp. 31-32. 

2®Records, VI (1895), p. 319, based on Treacy, p. 181; Watts, “Conewago,” 
Hist. Records and Studies, XX (1931), p. 54, says August 15, without telling 
anything of his Conewago activity, if in truth, he was ever assigned to that 
place. Shea, II, p. 278, Aug. 10; Hughes, Text, II, p. 697, “Obiit in Cono- 
wago, 1786, Aug. 10,” (Md.-N.Y. cat.), but another source there has “1783.” 
Foley, Aug. 11, 1786, but does not indicate the place; Huonder, has Aug. 11. 

*3Shea, II, p. 278. 

*4Huonder, does not list him; Foley, Records, S.J., VII, p. 653, and Hughes, 
Text, II, p. 606; Guiday, Carroll, I. p. 305, states that he was a native Ger- 
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man, exiled from his Province; aggregated to the Engl. Prov. about 1763; 
at Watten 1764 (Foley); professed of the four vows; Shea, II, p. 66, from 
the Belgian Province; Hughes, Doc. I, part I, ,,P: 344, No. 102, note, “. . . exile 
from the old Flemish- Belgian Province. rae 

*“Hughes, Text, loc. cit. (E.P.A., ledger " Pa. accounts:) “Dr. 1765, Mar. 
25, to Mr. Ritter’s expenses, £ 61 0s. %d. To 24 copies of the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, £ 2 8 s. 4 d. To a box, Missal and other con- 
tents, sent you last Feb., £ 1 15 s. 11d. To Directorys & H. Oils, 5s...” 
Treacy, p. 178, under 1765, “John B. De Ritter and John Boone came on 
the 31st of May.” 

**According to Father Farmer’s Registers (Records, I (1884-86), p. 277, 
ff.) he was at Goshenhoppen in the last days of Father Schneider, and bap- 
tized two babies July 1; blessed a marriage on the same day (Marriage 
Regist. Records, II (1886-88) p. 283) and administered two more baptisms 
July 8 (Records, I, loc. cit.). In the Goshenhoppen registers (Records, II, 
p. 328) for 1764, an unknown hand recorded a number of baptisms not 
dated. Father Frambach was there because he gave the “Chrism” to a baby 
which was born Nov. 23, 1763, and which was privately baptized by Henry 
Fredder, the schoolmaster, when it was eleven weeks old. Father Fram- 
bach’s presence is not dated. After touring for some weeks, Father Farmer 
was again in Goshenhoppen Aug. 15, 1764, (p. 278), and again on Nov. 17, 
1764, (p. 279) at Haycock, in Bucks County, and therefore not far from 
Goshenhoppen. The baptisms for 1765 near Goshenhoppen were: April 19, 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania, April 21, at Haycock, then to New Jersey, 
July 9, at Goshenhoppen, preceded by two on July 8 without telling the 
place, and July 16, at Haycock. If only those marked for Goshenhoppen 
indicate Father Farmer’s presence there, the interval from Aug. 15, 1764-July 
9, 1765, would seem to be long and suggests that he did not put Goshen- 
hoppen down when he should have, or that another priest who did not reg- 
ister at all was there at times. Since the church for that section was at 
Goshenhoppen, one might expect that, being as close as Haycock, he would 
not have passed the place having the church. The total of the baptisms 
for 1765 in Father Farmer’s list is 113 covering Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The Goshenhoppen Register contains three baptisms entered Nov. 
18, 1764, in other than Father Farmer’s hand, which together with other 
1764 entries, suggest a transcription. (Records, II, pp. 328-29). P. 332 
shows the last marriage by Father Schneider for Aug. 14, 1763, in Philip 
Schmid’s house in Magunshi, then follows the Gruenwald-Schmidt marriage 
by Father Farmer in the same place on June 18, 1765. This same marriage 
is entered in Father Farmer’s own register merely stating “June 18th, in 
Philip Schmid’s house . . .’ Father Farmer was therefore in the vicinity of 
Goshenhoppen repeatedly before Father Ritter’s arrival. (Records, II, p. 284). 
On June 25, 1765, the Rev. Mr. Murray reported to London from Reading, 
Pennsylvania, “The Popish congregation here are served by a Jesuit priest 
once a month, and, it appears, are a considerable body from the number of 
Communicants among them on Trinity Sunday last who are said to have 
exceeded 200.” (Shea, II, p. 71; Researches, XX (1903), p. 187). This 
seems to be a false alarm, unless there was a priest other than Father 
Farmer at Reading at that time. 

2% Records, III (1888-91), p. 303. 

*35Researches, XVII (1900), p. 99. Cf. Vol. XIV. 

*Father Schneider’s incompletely preserved Registers do not mention Read- 
ing, though he must have been there acc. to all probability. If not Father 
De Ritter must be regarded as the founder of the Church at Reading. Indi- 
cations are that he bought property there soon after his arrival because he 
lists a burial in the “Catholic” graveyard at Reading for Nov. 11, 1765. 
(Records, III, p. 390); Shea, II, p. 71. Records, I (1884-86), p. 248, Read- 
ing, St. Peter’s, 1751. 
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“Records, loc. cit., p. 304. 

** Records, XXXI (1920), p. 343; This John Ritter, it has been asserted 
was Father John B. De Ritter who used De Ritter only twice in the church) 
registers, and that in 1765. (Records, II, p. 329), but Ritter and Rittner 
occur as names of his parishioners in Records III, p. 381 and p. 391. 

Records, loc. cit., p. 312; Shea, II, p. 72 and pp. 162-63 do not tally 
fully with each other; neither is Records, XXXI, p. 343, accurate. 

*8Records, III, p. 328; Shea, loc. cit. Father Schneider had in 1757, 130 
German and 29 Irish Catholics in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, which 
was then larger, and he may not have come as far as Easton. According 
to the registers Father Ritter was at Allentown four times in 1774: March 
25, June 29, Sept. 1, Nov. 30. 

“Records Ill, p. 384; an addition says that in January, 1775, Dorst was 
found with his neck broken. His funeral is not entered, and he was either a 
bad Catholic or none at all. Shea, II, p. 291, says that this was a slave 
marriage; it may be more correct that he was a redemptioner, if a white 
man. Father Ritter commonly stated when colored people were in ques- 
tion. 

*“©Hughes, Text, II, p. 696, “To catechisms sent to Mr. Fermor, 6 s. 6d... 
.... 1767, Oct. 7, To cariage of pictures from Bruges, for Mr. Ritter, 5 s.” 
Fermor—Farmer ? 

*6Records, XI (1900), p. 194. 

*“Shea, II, pp. 291-92, followed by many others. Shea drew from the 
“Woodstock Letters,” whose correctness is found questionable more than once. 
Father Bally, S.J. (Researches, XIV, p. 129 ff., and XVII, pp. 99-100, with 
corrections of the former) says that “on his death bed, it is thought, he 
received spiritual aid from Philadelphia, though no record of his burial is 
made in the Register. This however may have been forgotten ...” His 
remains rest under the church of Goshenhoppen. 

The date of Father Ritter’s death is found variously. Hughes, Text, II, p. 
696, mentions also “1786, 3 Fbr. . . . Cogenhopen;” Foley, Feb. 3, 1785, 
but uses also the date on the tombstone, Feb. 3, 1787; Treacy, p. 181, under 
1786, “Father John Baptist De Ritter died on the 3d of October.” Since he 
arrived in 1765, Father Erntzen should have put: Missionis 22. His last 
entry into the Register was for November 3, 1785. (Records, III, p. 398). 
Unfortunately his well-kept Registers are not fully preserved. Missing are 
the baptisms from May 21, 1780, to the end of that year; the marriages from 
May 4, 1779, to April 1784; and all Registers for about one and a half 
years prior to his death. 

*8Records, III, p. 377. 

Toc. cit., p. 378. 

Toc. cit., p. 389. 

*1Toc. cit., p. 398. 

22Cf. Records, III (1888-91), p. 300 ff. 

*8Huonder, p. 163, gives his name as Detrich without other details. Guil- 
day, Carroll, I, p. 303; Hughes, Text, II p. 698 (some dates from Foley) ; 
his name is found as Diderick, Diederich, and similar spellings, abbreviated 
into Rich, and is commonly called Bernard. 

*4Researches, XXI (1904), p. 118; Historical Records and Studies, XV, p. 
116. 

Frederick, “Old St. Peter’s; or the Beginning of Catholicity in Balti- 
more,” Historical Records and Studies, V (1909), p. 354 ff.; Treacy, p. 180; 
Shea, iI, p. 146. 

Frederick, Joc. cit., p. 174; here called a native Walloon. 
*"Hughes, Doc. I, part II, pp. 672-73, and passim; Guilday, Carroll passim. 
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CHAPTER VII 


*Burns, “Catholic Colonial Schools in Pennsylvania,” Catholic University 
Bulletin, XIII (1907), pp. 582-600. 

*Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 34; U. S. Cath. Mag. III (1884), p. 34; Shea, II, 
p. 36. 

With regard to schools or education in Germany during the Middle Ages, 
cf. Michael, “Die Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes,” vol. IV, chapt. VI. 

F. Falk, “Schulen am Mittelrhein vor 1520,” Der Katholick (Mainz 62 
Bd. Erste Haelfte, 1882), sums up on p. 157, that about 1520 there were 
whole sections where a public school might be found at a distance of about 
every four miles. 

Cf. Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schu- 
len und Universitaeten vom Ausgange des Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Leipzig, 1885); also Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fuer Deutsche Erziehungs 
—und Schulgeschichte, (Berlin, 1891). 

Bishop Shahan, “German Schools in the XVI Century,” Cath. University 
Bull., I (1895), pp. 370-388. 

*Knauss, op. cit., p. 109, says that Saur’s indignation was aroused because 
the Charitable Scheme aimed at suppressing the Germans, the English fearing 
the Germans might form a separate commonwealth if they did not use the 
English language. Saur replied that the Germans could remain loyal just as 
other nationalities who were allowed their language. But Saur might have 
been influenced by commercial reasons as English papers were in the hands of 
others, while Saur hoped to make business by the German paper whose 
possibilities he foresaw. 

Kuhns, op. cit., pp. 145-46, interprets Saur’s opposition on the grounds that 
the Scheme was to draw the German vote from the Quakers, and to attract 
the Lutherans into the Church of England. 

Bittinger, op. cit., p. 51, remarks, motivated perhaps by religious sentiment, 
that the idea of the Charity School “was not the education itself, but the ec- 
clesiastical and political plans back of that apparently praiseworthy and inno- 
cent project” which provoked Saur. 

Researches, V. p. 194, the Rev. Schlatter denies that danger from the 
Catholics. 

“Records, XXI (1910), pp. 155-158. Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., IV 
(1880), p. 69, the Rev. Alexander Murray wrote on June 25, 1765, that the 
Germans prefer to send their children to their own schools “which they have 
everywhere in great plenty.” Long before this Christoph Dock had used 
his pedagogy which was the first in the country. It was printed by Saur in 
1770 after being lost for a long time. (Die Neue Zeit (New Era) XIV, Feb. 
27, 1932, pp. 4-6). 

°Records, II (1886-88), p. 328; Burns, loc. cit., p. 598. 

*Records, III (1888-91), p. 304; Burns, loc. cit., p. 590. 

SRecords, IV, p. 256, ff. 

*Burns, loc. cit., pp. 584-85; Researches, XVII (1900), p. 98. 

Shea, I, p. 394, maintains that Father Schneider had a school soon after 
his coming. 

U. S. Cath. Mag., TII (1844), p. 32, and U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. I (1887), 
p. 71, hold that Fathers Farmer and Manners taught at Bohemia Manor. 

Duhr, op. cit., pp. 16-17; This letter, though it does not indicate the time 
of the beginning of the first school, would seem to be sufficient documentary 
evidence which Father Burns was still looking for in 1907. The letter is 
not fully reproduced by Duhr. 

“Burns, loc. cit., p. 588. Haycock Pa., had a school about 1766 as is 
seen from the will of Ed. McCarthy. Loc. cit., pp. 585-86. Researches, IV, 
p. 103, “. . . further my will is, that the rents or profits arising from said 
premises and interest of money be adapted to the use of schooling my chil- 
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dren. ...” This does not necessarily mean that there was a school there in 


1766, the time of this will. 


CHAPTER VIII 


_ "Hughes, Text, II, p. 501. 

2U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. II (188), p. 103. 

*Copy of the Pennsylvania Archives 1757, pp. 144-45. Reproduced in Hert- 
korn, op. cit., p. 7. This list is found in many works, either reproduced in 
the above form, or merely enumerated. Cf. Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia 
(Phila., 1909), pp. 82-3; Guilday, Carroll, I, p. 244; Researches, X (1893), p. 
8. Of this total, therefore, 949 were Germans and 416 Irish and English 
Catholics inclusive of the native Americans, i.e. 416 English speaking ones. 

‘Eben, Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Journey to Pennsylvania in the Year 1750 
and return to Germany in the year 1754, (Philadelphia, 1898; transl. from 
the original of 1756). 

: °Shea, II, pp. 54-57; Researches, XIII (1896), pp. 35-40; Guilday, Carroll, 
» p. 144. 

°U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. IV (1891), p. 125. With regard to the numbers of the 
Irish Catholics Martin I. J. Griffin says that the Irish Catholics prior to the 
Revolution were not numerous and that Irish is not identical with Catholic, 
but that “the majority of Catholics in Colonial days in Pennsylvania were 
not Irish but Germans.” (Researches, XXVII (1910), p. 341); compare J. 
G. Shea, refuting Froude’s “Romanism and the Irish Race in the United 
States,” Am. Cath. Quart. Review, V (1880), p. 121; Guilday, John England, 
II, p. 366, and Carroll, II, pp. 645-46. 

*Records, I (1884-86), pp. 49-50; Father Farmer at Ringwood April 26, 1765. 
Cf. Researches, V, pp. 122-25, for the Waas brothers at “Shane’s Castle” in 
Gloucester C., N. J. Flynn, op. cit., p. 27; p. 31. 

8Loc. cit., Vide indices in Flynn’s work. 

"Vogt, The Cradle of the Catholic Church in Northern New Jersey, (Butler, 
N. J., 1930). This little jubilee souvenir of about eighteen pages tells the 
history of the parish. Strangely the author makes Father Graessel an Augustin- 
ian. Here, too, is recorded that the Catholics went to Maryland to ask for a 
priest, and that Father Farmer traveled as a doctor. The party calling the 
priest when asked who their companion was would reply: “We were looking 
for a doctor and this gentleman is the doctor,” to dodge the penal laws. It 
is also stated that even before the priest came the people “dared to bring 
forth their rosaries, their prayerbooks, their crucifixes and images from their 
trunks.” Father Raffeiner’s letter to the Prince Archbishop of Vienna is evi- 
dently from the “Berichte of the Leopoldine Association.” 

Mgr. Flynn, op. cit., p. 315, estimates that more than 700 Catholics lived 
in the vicinity of Long Pond and Ringwood between 1770 and 1780 as 
during that time 181 distinct family names occur in the baptismal registers 
of Father Farmer. He assumes four members for one family so that the 
estimate is low. These Catholics were not Germans exclusively. 

A reference to Macopin, first appearing, in the Freeman’s Journal of New 
York, and thereafter used by other authors, is chronologically wrong. Father 
Kresgel (Graessel) could not possibly have been there in 1775 as he came 
to the United States only in 1787, not to say that the other priests mentioned 
are placed incorrectly. The story is found in U. S. Cath. Magazine, VI 
(1847), p. 434. Cf. Catholic World, XXI (1875), pp. 566-58, however, in- 
accurate. Flynn, op. cit., p. 31; compare p. 38. 

Flynn, op. cit., contains a tabulated appendix for the baptisms from 
1758-1781 with about 500 entries for New Jersey. 

Chambers, The Early Germans of New Jersey, (Dover, N. J., 1895), is 
without information concerning the Catholics, except, perhaps, in the gene- 
alogies. 

“Dubbs, “The Founding of the German Churches in Pennsylvania,” Penn- 
syluania Mag. of Hist. and Biogr. XVII (1893), pp. 241-42. 
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Records, XXXIV (1923), pp. 362-373, has a list of Jesuit missions, which, 
however, are not all dated. 

Researches, V. p. 46, gives very much the same list with dates. 

Ibid., IV, pp. 98-106 for Haycock, Penn., with its German and _ Irish 
settlers; none of the Pioneer priests (Schneider, Farmer and Ritter) who 
visited there so frequently are mentioned; p. 133, some epitaphs at Haycock, 
the oldest being June 1, 1745. 

Cf. Weber, “The Rise of National Catholic Churches in the United States,” 
Cath. Hist. Rev., I, (1915-1916), p. 422, ff. 

“Bittinger, German Religious Life in Colonial Times (Philadelphia, 1906), 
p. 75. On p. 67 the interesting statement is made that the Lutherans in 
North Carolina had a minister in Adolph Nussman “a very learned and de- 

voted man, a converted Franciscan monk. is 

Records, XVIII (1907), pp. 69-75. See Indices for these names. 

A son of Kauffman was studying medicine at Vienna and applied to 
Franklin for service in the cause of his country under April 23, 1777. Rec- 
ords, XXI (1910), pp. 77-79. 

Oellers was so honored by Father Farmer that he acted as sponsor for 
the child of the former, Father Molyneux officiating at the baptism. Rec- 
ords, IV, p. 45; II, p. 262. This seems to be the same James Oellers who 
had ship interests since 1778. Researches, XXV (1908), p. 3, ff; XVIII 
(1901), pp. 168-69. 

“Records, Ill, p. 301; p. 388, the marriage of Lawrence Gubernator, May 
2, 1784, is registered .as that of “ludimagistri nostri’ which is translated 
“schoolmaster” while it might rather be organist (playmaster), but it is 
also possible that Gubernator was the bandmaster of Goshenhoppen. This 
would perhaps be the first parochial band in America. 

*U7. S. Cath. Mag. IV (1845), p. 257; compare Hughes, Text, II, p. 501, 
(Fr. Leonard). 

Griffin, “The Sir John James Fund,” Records, IX (1900), pp. 195-209. 
Cf. Researches, V (1888), pp. 177-183; U. S. Cath. Hist. Mag. II (1888), pp. 
86-92; U. S. Cath. Mag., IV (1845), p. 255. Shea, vol. II, p. 68. 

Hughes, Doc. I, part I, pp. 261-63; and passim on income for the missions. 
p. 351 shows the income for 1765: 

Missiones in Pensylvania. 


1. Missio Sae. Mariae, vulgo Philadelphia. 
Missionarii duo. 
Annual Income: 
ash MOUSE MRONUS 5 oc. os sss cesses esos 45:0:0 
By salary from London ............ 20:0:0 
By regular gratuities ................ 25:0:0 








90:0:0 
2. Missio Si. Pauli, vulgo Cushenhopen 
Missionarius unicus. Plantation 500 acres. 
Annual Income: 
Ry MMANENIOR 5.55.5 28s bn coun se 45:0:0 
By Salary from London ............ 20:0:0 
65:0:0 
3. Missio Si. Joannis Nepomuceni, vulgo 
Lancaster Town. 
Missionarius unicus. 3 lotts in town 
chiefly settled. 
ay ground Rent .........0.0cccee cess 4:5:0 
Annual Income 
By salary from London ............ 20:0:0 
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4. Missio Si. Fr. Regis, vulgo Conywago. 
Missionarius unicus. Plantation 120 acres. 





By Plantation: 2. 6.06. ks cise ve eree snes s 20:0:0 

Annual Income 
By Salary from London ............. 20:0:0 
40:0:0 


There appears to be no record of contributions made by the numerous 
smaller missions. 

“Records, XXXI (1910), p. 4; vol. IV (1893), pp. 273-285; many names 
are misspelled. 

Loc. cit.; Researches, X (1903), p. 10 ff. 

*Records, Loc. cit., p. 5. 

Records, XX (1909), p. 288. Father Louis de Barth was an Alsatian; 
son of Count de Barth, Baron de Walbach, and a brother of General John 
de Barth of the American Revolution. Cf. Records II, pp. 29-37. 

*\Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biogr., XXII (1898), p. 232, has that in 1774 the non- 
Catholic organbuilder Tannenberg built an organ for St. Mary’s Roman 
Cath. Church; p. 231, Goshenhoppen Church (Cath. ?) had an organ in- 
stalled in 1769. St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia had an organ in 1748 
according to the Swedish traveler Kalm. Researches, V. p. 167, thinks 
that this organ must have been built by the German Moravian John Gottlieb 
Klemm of Dresden, Saxony, who came to America in 1736. 

“Merrill, “Catholic Authorship in the American Colonies before 1784,” 
Cath. Hist. Review, III (1917), pp. 308-325. 

Researches, V. pp. 135-140 contains the Lenten Pastoral and regulations 
to be read in the churches of Pennsylvania. 

*8Shea, I, p. 445; et al. 

**Records, VI (1895), p. 177. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, V, N.S. (1890), pp. 460-64. 

Records, I (1884-84), pp. 335-37; 24 baptisms with only a few German 
names. 


CONCLUSION 


*Kuhns, op. cit., p. 172. 
*Guilday, Carroll, II, p. 645. 
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FOREWORD 


For some years, the attention of students of American Church 
history has been called to the rich materials contained in the 
annual Reports or Berichte of the Leopoldine Association of 
Vienna. Founded in 1829, for the purpose of supporting the 
Catholic missions of the United States, the Austrian society 
quickly became one of the three great European sources of finan- 
cial aid to the Church in this country. Year after year, our 
priests and prelates sent to the headquarters in Vienna thousands 
of valuable letters and reports which contain, as perhaps no 
other similar depository, the inner history of the growth of 
Catholicism in many parts of our land. 

These Reports were practically a closed book up to a few 
years ago, despite their treasures of historical source-material. 
The Rev. Raymond Payne, S.T.B., published the general con- 
tents of the first thirty-one Reports in the first volume of the 
Catholic Historical Review (1915-1916). The Rev. Francis Ep- 
stein began a history of the Leopoldine Foundation, culled from 
these Reports, in the Illinois Catholic Historical Review (1920- 
1921). Others used them for the history of particular dioceses 
and parishes; and recently the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D., 
of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, has had his 
students translate the Reports. 

A comprehensive study of the Reports has as yet attracted no 
single scholar. As an inception to the work, the present writer 
has made a critical analysis of the first twelve Reports from 
1829 to 1839. Facts were gathered from every letter sent by 
the bishops and priests of the United States to the Vienna head- 
quarters, and all important excerpts were translated, in most cases 
for the first time. 

While it is not the main theme of this essay, the writer has 
kept in mind the fact that early in the history of the Leopoldine 
Foundation, its purpose was viciously and violently assailed by 
no less a personage than Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph. In 1835, Morse published a pamphlet under the 
title: Imminent Dangers to the Free Institutions of the Uitited 
States through Immigration and the Present State of Naturali- 
zation Laws. In his opinion the founding of the Leopoldine 
Foundation in Vienna for the aid of Catholics in America was 
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a subtle scheme of the imperial Government of Austria to gain 
control over the free institutions of the United States. Hence 
the bitterness of his attack on the Church for countenancing 
such a movement. But Morse was mistaken in his premises. 
The Leopoldine Association had absolutely no political purpose. 
It is only necessary to scan the pages of the published Reports 
to see clearly the entirely altruistic spirit of the Foundation. 

The writer was fortunate in finding an almost complete set 
of the Berichte in the library of the Catholic University of 
America, a gift through Dr. Peter Guilday from Cardinal Piffl 
of Vienna in 1920. The eighth Report was found missing 
and was generously supplied from the set at St. Francis Semin- 
ary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, by the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 
D.D., to whom the writer extends his thanks. 











THE LEOPOLDINE FOUNDATION AND 
THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES 1829-1839 





CHAPTER I 


ORIGINS 


When the United States began its political existence on July 
4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence declared: “that these 
United Colonies are and by right ought to be free and independent 
States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be totally dissolved.’? 
This right to independent existence was purchased with the 
shedding of much blood in the Revolutionary War; and “the 
chains of political serfdom were forever broken at Yorktown by 
the surrender of Cornwallis to George Washington through the aid 
of twenty-one thousand Catholic Frenchmen as compared to the 
nine thousand soldiers that comprised his own army; and we 
can readily assert without fear of contradiction that of the latter 
at least four thousand were French, Irish or German Catholics— 
truly a Catholic victory for America’s freedom!”? The Cath- 
olics were deserving of every consideration in the new land of 
freedom, when the final treaty of peace was signed at Paris 
and Versailles on September 3, 1783. 

But dangers lay before this newest country. Great Britain 
was unwilling to stand by her pledges; she still hoped for a 
reunion. To show her intentions and her power she kept a 
large part of the northwestern territory. Other European powers 
claimed an interest in the new-born republic and tried to exer- 
cise a selfish tutelage. One by one these shackles were broken 
and America proved that she was quite grown-up and well able 
to care for herself. Washington freed her from the entangle- 
ments of the French Revolution by his firm stand against Genet, 
the French ambassador. This brought the opportunity in 1795, 
of a new treaty with Great Britain, by which the northwestern 
forts were evacuated. When Spain ceded Louisiana to France, 
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it was feared that France might take advantage of her position 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River to block all development 
along that stream and retain a strangle hold on the northwestern 
frontier. This fear was dissipated by the purchase of Louisiana 
from Napoleon in 1803. The ascendency of Napoleon in Europe 
and the consequent European wars brought dangers from France 
and England, who would not respect our rights at sea. The affair 
with England was finally closed with the War of 1812. Na- 
poleon’s downfall stopped the interference of France. Thus one 
danger after the other was dissipated.® 

But the Congress of Vienna in 1815 brought a new master 
to Europe in Metternich, the prime minister of Austria. It 
was his ambition to subdue the liberalism then sweeping Europe 
into a pronounced democratic spirit and to uphold the full power 
of royal government. Would he try to interfere also with the 
democracy of America? This country was on its guard. His 
attempt to maintain the power of the reactionary Spanish Bour- 
bons in Latin America was blocked with the help of Great Bri- 
tain by the Monroe Doctrine of December 2, 1823.4 Would he 
try again? Suspicion was rife. His every movement was 
watched. In 1829, he not only sanctioned, but even favored, the 
formation of the Leopoldine Foundation to assist the Catholics 
in the United States. Every act of Metternich was considered 
suspicious, and the question arose: Was he using the cloak of 
religion to cover his attempts of domination? 

A cry of warning was sounded throughout the United States 
by the potent leader of those who hated and feared the Catholic 
Church: Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph. Morse proclaimed that the Catholics were not friends 
to the Republic and that they were leagued with Metternich to 
cause the downfall of the nation. He pointed out that Frederic 
Schlegel, a member of the Austrian Cabinet, in a lecture given 
to strengthen the cause of absolutism, had shown this when he 
said: “The great Nursery of these destructive principles (the 
principles of Democracy), the great Revolutionary school for 
France and the rest of Europe, is North America.” Austria 
could not interfere with us except through the Pope, because 
to send her armies would be useless. Hence Austria had set 
out to spread throughout the country the “Popish” religion. 
“Popery” was in favor of monarchical power and the Pope was 
beholden to Metternich. This was the argument of Morse.® 

The Catholic Religion had just gained a new victory in 1829, 
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by Catholic Emancipation in England. All right-minded men 
were filled with joy at this triumph of justice. But it strength- 
ened Morse in his conviction that something must be done to 
curb the power of Rome; if it stood, democracy must fall. 
Therefore, in 1835, he published his book: Imminent Dangers to 
the Free Institutions of the United States through Foreign Im- 
migration and the Present State of Naturalization Laws. Two 
citations will show the spirit of his thought: 


“Immediately after the delivery of Schlegel’s (a devoted 
Roman Catholic, and one of the Austrian Cabinet) lectures, 
which was in the year 1828, a great society was formed in 
the Austrian capital, in Vienna, in 1829. The late Emperor 
(Charles X), and Prince Metternich, and the Crown Prince 
(now emperor), and all the civil and ecclesiastical officers 
of the empire, with the princes of Savoy and Piedmont, 
Hungary, Italy and Catholic France, uniting in it, and call- 
ing it after the name of a canonized King, St. Leopold. This 
society is formed for a great and express purpose. It has 
all the officers of the government interested in it, from the 
Emperor down to the humblest in the Empire. It is not a small 
private association, but a great and extensive combination. 
And what is its purpose? Why, that of ‘promoting the greater 
activity of Catholic missions in America’; these are the words 
of their own reports. Let us examine the operation of this 
Austrian society for it is hard at work all around us. From 
a machinery of such a character and power, we shall doubt- 
less be able to see already some effect. With its headquar- 
ters at Vienna, under the immediate direction and inspection 
of Metternich, the well known great managing general of 
the diplomacy of Europe, it makes itself already felt through 
the Republic. Its emissaries are here. And who are the 
emissaries? They are Jesuits. This society of men, after 
exerting their tyranny for upwards of 200 years, at length 
became so powerful and formidable to the world, threat- 
ening the entire subversion of all social order, that even the 
Pope, whose devoted subjects they are, and must be, by 
vow of their society, was compelled to dissolve them. They 
had not been suppressed, however, for fifty years, before the 
waning influence of Popery and Despotism required their 
useful labours, to resist the spread light of Democratic liberty, 
and the Pope (Pius VII), simultaneously with the formation 
of the Holy Alliance, revived the order of the Jesuits in all 
their power. From their vow of ‘unqualified submission to 
the Sovereign Pontiff’ they have been appropriately called 
the Pope’s body guard. It should be known that Austrian 
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influence elected the present Pope; his body guard are there- 
fore at the service of Austria and these are the soldiers 
that the Leopold Society has sent to this country, and they 
are agents of this society, to execute its designs, whatever 
their designs may be. And do Americans need to be told 
what Jesuits are? ... they are a secret society, a sort of 
Masonic order, with superadded features of most revolting 
odiousness and a thousand times more dangerous. They are 
not confined to one class or society; they are not merely 
priests, or priests of one religious creed, they are merchants, 
and lawyers, and editors, and men of any profession, and 
no profession, having no outward badge (in this country) 
by which to be recognized ; they are about in all your society. 
They can assume any character, that of angels of light, or 
ministers of darkness to accomplish their one great end, the 
service upon which they are sent, whatever that service may 
be... . Is there no danger to the Democracy of the country 
from such formidable foes arrayed against it? ... 

“From about the period of the formation of the Leopold 
Society, Catholic emigration increased in an amazing de- 
gree. ... The principal emigrants are from Ireland and 
Germany. We have lately been told by the captain of a lately 
arrived Austrian vessel which, by the by, brought seventy 
emigrants from Antwerp, that a desire is suddenly manifested 
among the poorer class of the Belgian population, to emi- 
grate to America. They are mostly, if not all, Roman Catho- 
lics, be it remarked, for Belgium is a Catholic country and 
Austrian vessels are bringing them here. Whatever the 
cause of all this movement abroad to send to this country, 
their poorer classes, the fact is certain, the class of emigrants 
is known, and instrument Austria, is seen in it—the same 
power that directs the Leopold Foundation.” 


Was Morse correct in his contention? Was the Leopoldine 
Foundation to be considered only as a means in the hands of 
Metternich to gain control of America? Were the Catholics 
here mere tools of Metternich? If so, then indications should 
be found in the Reports of the society: Berichte der Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung. These indications should be more conspicuous in the 
early Reports since they had to infuse this intended animus into 
the society. But a careful study of the first twelve Reports (1831- 
1839), gives no indication of anything but an altruistic spirit on 
the part of its founders. It shows that the sole purpose of the 
Foundation was the propagation and strengthening of the true 
Faith in the United States. Whatever may have lurked in the 
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mind of Metternich, the Society was not a menace to our demo- 
cratic spirit; on the contrary, it was a blessing to the upholders 
of true morality. This is proven especially by means of the 
Leopoldine Reports from 1831 to 1839, and by the reports and 
letters of our American bishops and priests. 








CuHapPTER II 
THE LEOPOLDINE ASSOCIATION 


To understand the spirit of the Leopoldine Society, it will be 
necessary to sketch the causes that led to its founding, as well as 
the general conditions of the Catholic Church in the United 
States at the time. Such a sketch, from the non-Catholic view- 
point, was attempted by Lord Baxley at a meeting of friends of 
the Reformation in England in the following words: 


“It is known that before the American Revolution the 
Protestants formed the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation in North America, that the greater number of Catho- 
lics was found only in the Province of Maryland, and that in 
the remaining provinces the settlers and colonists were com- 
posed only of such, whom the fear of the papacy had driven 
to these shores and who therefore always showed themselves 
most zealous defenders and promoters of Protestantism. 
They were principally people who had fled from the feared 
persecutions of Archbishop Laud and from Queen Mary. 
Therefore we could assume that the States of North America 
would continue to be the bulwark of Protestantism, even if 
it should be possible to suppress it in Europe, and that this 
part of the New World would be the last place where the 
Catholic Faith could be spread successfully. . . . It is sur- 
prising, that just when the power of the Holy See had col- 
lapsed in Europe, while the Pope was held captive and Rome 
was declared to be only the second city of France—it is sur- 
prising, I say—that just was the time in which the papal rule 
was spread in an astounding manner in America. 

“Tt is not easy to become reconciled with the fact, that Bos- 
ton, otherwise the bulwark of Protestantism, is now the seat of 
a Catholic bishopric! I recount all this to show, that the 
Roman government is not asleep, but on the contrary follows 
with zeal and attent application the plan to regain her one- 
time spiritual supremacy over the world.’? 


The growth of the Catholic Church was indeed inspiring; but 
it was the growth of an infant. It needed much of the milk 
of human kindness to bring it to maturity. Who would provide 
this? Certainly not the poor immigrants. They had hardly 
enough to provide for their own material wants. In this need 
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Bishop Du Bourg of New Orleans, in 1815, turned to France. 
He spoke to a truly Christian widow, Madame Petit, whom he 
had formerly known in the United States. He made known to 
her his desire of founding an association to help his poor diocese. 
She became interested and succeeded in interesting other per- 
sons of Lyons. On account of numerous difficulties they had 
to content themselves with sending private alms to the bishop. 

About the same time the directors of the Seminary of For- 
eign Missions of Paris tried to revive interest in the missions 
of the Orient. The instrument for this work was the pious 
Mademoiselle Jaricot, also of Lyons. In 1822, both groups 
united to form the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Headquarters were established at Lyons and Paris. The purpose 
of this society was universal, to help all missions of the Church 
by prayer and alms. Nor was the membership to be confined to 
one country. It spread to all countries of Europe and also to 
America, until Pope Gregory XVI in 1840, placed it in the 
rank of universal Christian institutions. Thus was born the 
first of those societies that were to help the Infant Church in 
the United States.’ 

It was not, however, to be the only society of this kind. 
Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati sent his Vicar General, Rev. Fred- 
eric Rese, to Rome to be his agent for a very important business 
transaction for the diocese. On his return from Rome in May, 
1828, Father Rese visited Austria and Bavaria to beg for the 
poor Diocese of Cincinnati. His description of conditions aroused 
the pity of the German Catholics, and with the approval of King 
Louis I, he collected alms in the Kingdom of Bavaria. After his 
return to America, such alms continued to be sent occasionally, 
until 1838, when the king permitted the formation of the “Lud- 
wig Missions Verein,” and even constituted himself its protector. 
Its aims, as announced, were: (1) the spread of the Catholic 
Faith among heathens and unbelievers, especially in Asia and 
North America; (2) the support of the religious and educational 
institutions needed for this purpose, as well as of the missionaries 
who consecrate themselves to this arduous and dangerous work; 
and (3) the support of the Franciscan Fathers at the Holy Se- 
pulchre in Jerusalem and the maintenance of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. Later it was decided that one-third of the alms should 
be used in the diaspora of Germany itself. Thus another source 
of supplies was opened to the Church in the United States. A full 
history of this society has not yet been written.® It would be 
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of great interest to know just how much this society did for 
the early Church in our country, for its help was outstanding. 
We know that King Louis himself was most generous whenever 
help was solicited from him personally. This work deserves 
more recognition than has been accorded to it in the past.?¢ 

But it was in Austria that the Catholics responded most en- 
thusiastically to the plea of Father Rese. This was brought to 
the attention of Leopold Maximilian, Prince Archbishop of 
Vienna. His interest was aroused and he arranged for Father 
Rese a special audience with Emperor Francis I. The emperor 
was willing that a special society be formed to help the Church 
of the United States. The sanction of the Holy See was then 
sought, and the Bull Quamquam plura sint, dated January 30, 
1829, signed by Pope Leo XII, approved the plan. 

The Leopoldine Society was officially established on May 13, 
1829, in the Archbishop’s palace at Vienna, under the protectorate 
of Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal Archbishop of Olmttz. The 
Prior of the Dominicans in Vienna furnished the rooms for the 
central office. Officers were elected. The society was called 
“Leopoldinen-Stiftung,” or Leopoldine Foundation, to perpetuate 
the memory of the emperor’s favorite daughter, Leopoldina, who 
died as Empress of Brazil. Its celestial patrons were Mary, under 
the title of her Immaculate Conception, and St. Leopold. The 
alms were to consist of five kreuzer (about two cents) a week. 
As principal beneficiaries were named the dioceses of the United 
States, and as set down in the Statutes, the bishops were to 
distribute the alms where most needed, whether for their own 
diocesan needs, for churches, for missionaries, or for the In- 
dians.1? 

In the light of all this we can understand the gratitude ex- 
pressed by Bishop Fenwick in his letter to the emperor, January 
15, 1830: 


“May your Highness deign to accept the most humble 
homage of a man, who is filled with the sense of gratitude, 
which has been instilled by the benevolence and ihe extra- 
ordinary zeal for the Catholic Religion of Your Imperial 
Majesty. We are irresistibly impelled to describe to Your 
Imperial Majesty the consolation that all bishops and super- 
iors of the missions of America have experienced at the re- 
cently received report, that a society for the support of the 
Catholic missions in America has been formed in the states 
of Your Imperial Majesty. Furthermore we have the great 
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happiness of being able to announce the happy return of our 
friend and Vicar General Frederic Rese, whose apostolic 
labors and untiring zeal are beyond all praise. He brought 
to me the most pleasing tidings of the benevolence, with 
which he was received and honored by pious and distin- 
guished persons of your imperial city, but especially of the 
condescending grace with which he was received by Your 
Imperial Majesty, who have deigned to give your protection 
to the pious work, by which help should be given to the ur- 
gent needs of our poor missions and our new diocese. There- 
fore we venture to flatter ourselves, that the worthy heir of 
the virtues of St. Leopold and of the great Empress Maria 
Theresia will continue to assist us in our weak endeavors to 
spread the Catholic Religion in these extensive lands, bereft 
of all spiritual and material resources, especially among the 
Indians, who constitute a large part of our diocese. We 
shall not fail to offer our feeble prayers every day and our 
earnest wishes to the Lord of Hosts, the King of heaven, 
that He may pour out His special blessings on Your Im- 
perial Majesty, your illustrious family and the whole empire. 
May Your Highness deign to accept this expression of our 
sincere gratitude and veneration, as we have the honor of 
signing, 

“Your Imperial Majesty’s most grateful, obedient and 
humble servant, 

EpWARD FENWICK, 


Bishop of Cincinnati, Apostolic Administrator of Michigan 
and Northwest.'* 


On April 27, 1830, Prince Metternich answered in the name of 
the emperor: 


“The emperor, who is steadfastly devoted to our holy Re- 
ligion, has felt a vivid joy at the report, that the Truth is 
making rapid progress in the regions of North America. 
Convinced of the irresistible impression, which the Catholic 
teaching must necessarily make upon simple and unspoiled 
hearts and minds, if her truths are preached by truly apos- 
tolic missionaries, His Imperial Majesty expects the most fav- 
orable results for our holy Religion in the United States and 
among the Indian tribes. 

“The emperor commanded me to tell Your Lordship, that 
he has gladly permitted his people to contribute for the sup- 
port of the Catholic Church in America, according to the 
plan proposed by your worthy Vicar General Frederic Rese.” 


In both these letters and in the tenor of the institution itself 
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no indication of any favor expected from the Catholics in America 
can be found. They breathe a spirit entirely devoted to the 
Church and to the Holy See whose approbation had first been 
sought. The peoples of the Austrian Empire were to help the 
American missionaries; they were urged to do so, because help 
was needed for spiritual wants. The impetus came from America, 
not from Metternich. Father Rese was the real founder. No 
mention is made of any benefit that might accrue to the Austrian 
Empire. The guiding spirit throughout is the spirit expressed 
in the first Report: 


“What should we desire more ardently than that all people 
take part in the happiness of the Gospel, in the redemption 
of Jesus Christ. . . . Behold, beloved brothers and sisters, 
the Leopoldine Foundation has proposed to itself such a holy 
work, and you have assisted by your contributions, you have 
therefore enabled this pious society to come to the assistance 
of the poor missionaries in America and to assist them in the 
most efficacious manner to preach the Cross of Christ.”!*4 


Such statements, however, it may be said, are easily made. The 
fulfilment of the promises involved proves their sincerity. How 
were the pious intentions of the Leopoldine Foundation carried 
out? Were the promises a grand gesture to be forgotten as 
soon as the distribution of money began? Were the Germans in 
the United States favored sons, that they might eventually influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of Austria? We might naturally 
expect some leaning towards those who spoke their language or 
came from their own country, without accusing the leaders of 
the Association of partiality or of breaking their good resolutions. 
We could not blame them if they had sent all contributions to 
their own countrymen. They had a right to dispose of their alms 
as they saw fit; can they be accused of disposing of their money 
in such a manner that. Austria alone might benefit by the disposal ? 
An examination of the accounts gives the answer. 

An exact statement of receipts and expenditures was pub- 
lished every year.15 The regular receipts came from every prov- 
ince of the empire ; larger sums were donated by individuals. Thus 
the first Report notes, that the Rev. Sebastian Bilinek had made 
the Leopoldine Foundation his sole beneficiary in his will and 
that two other legacies had been transferred to the Foundation.1® 
But the expenditures are now in question. It seems significant 
that office expenses were kept as low as possible. Although the 
first account lists almost 36,000 florins as sent to the United 
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States, the expenses of the office were only about 1036 florins, 
This seemed too much. Therefore those who sold the Reports 
were asked to do this gratis, or for as little as possible, “so that 
these expenses may be made up as much as possible, and the 
money may be sent to the missions without diminution.”’* For 
the use of the office rooms no charges were made by the Prior 
of the Dominicans who had graciously set them aside for the 
Foundation.1® 

The special gifts of chalices, vestments, paintings, crucifixes, 
rosaries and other pious objects are not listed with the regular 
expenses. They are considered apart from these, because they 
were special donations. Several boxes of such gifts were sent every 
year, and some few money donations were made with specific 
intentions, which were attended to by the bishops. Missionaries 
were also supplied with means to come to America, because they 
could not have done so without help, and they were sent to a 
definite bishop, with whom arrangements had always been made. 
During the period of 1829-1838 assistance was thus given to 
eleven priests and three lay-Brothers by the expenditure of 6,300 
florins. A florin was then worth 40-50 cents. Most of these 
special gifts were simply outgrowths of the missionary spirit en- 
gendered by the Society. 

What, it may be asked, about the regular sums that were 
collected? How were they distributed? The total amount sent 
during the years 1829-1838, as given in the first twelve Reports, 
was 364,620 florins (about $170,000), was distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 97,000 florins to Cincinnati; 30,000 to St. Louis; 
16,000 to Bardstown; 43,000 to Charleston; 10,000 to Philadel- 
phia; 24,000 to Baltimore; 27,000 to Mobile; 8,000 to Boston; 
43,620 to Detroit; 36,000 to Vincennes; 14,000 to New York; 
6,000 to Kingston in Upper Canada; and 10,000 to New Orleans. 

It may be of interest to compare this distribution with that 
of the succeeding years. The first sum of 22,220 florins in April, 
1830, went to Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, and the following 
August, 12,200 florins were sent to him. The next distribution 
in 1831, gave again the larger sum to Cincinnati, 15,580, and 
7,000 florins. The Dioceses of St. Louis, Bardstown, Charleston 
and Philadelphia received each 10,000. In 1832, Cincinnati again 
received 15,000 on two occasions, and Baltimore 20,000; but 
3,000 were used for the transportation of three priests and three 
lay-Brothers of the Redemptorists. In 1833, the Dioceses of’ 
Charleston and Mobile received each 10,000, the Dioceses of 
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St. Louis and Boston each 5,000, and the Diocese of Cincinnati, 
2,000. The next distribution in 1834, gave 3,000 to the Diocese 
of Charleston, 6,000 to the Diocese of Mobile, 6,000 to the Dio- 
cese of St. Louis, and 15,620 to the newly founded Diocese of 
Detroit. In 1835, the newly established Diocese of Vincennes 
received 12,000, the Diocese of Detroit 12,000, the Diocese of 
Charleston 6,000, and the Diocese of Boston 3,000. In 1836, 
10,000 were given to the Diocese of Vincennes, and 6,000 each 
to the Dioceses of Charleston, Detroit, New York, New Orleans 
and Kingston. In 1837, each of the Dioceses of Mobile and Vin- 
cennes received 8,000, while Detroit and Bardstown received 
6,000, and the Diocese of St. Louis and New York 5,000 each; 
that same year the Dioceses of Cincinnati and Charleston were 
given each 4,000. In 1838, 6,000 went to the Diocese of Vin- 
cennes, 4,000 to each of the Dioceses of St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Charleston, Baltimore, New Orleans and Detroit, and 3,000 to 
the dioceses of Mobile and New York. The regular distributions 
amounted to 34,420 florins in 1830, 62,580 in 1831, 53,000 in 
1832, 32,000 in 1833, 30,620 in 1834, 33,000 in 1835, 40,000 in 
1836, 46,000 in 1837, 36,000 in 1838. Add to these amounts 
the sums given for the transportation of missionaries, the spe- 
cial objects sent, and the regular expenses of the office, already 
mentioned, and there is an imposing amount of financial alms 
collected for the Church in America in the Austrian Empire. 
The question may now be in place, why the unequal distribu- 
tion to the various dioceses? It is true that all dioceses received 
help; but could it not have been divided more equally? In the 
first place it must be noted that the intention of the Foundation 
was to distribute the money among the more needy dioceses. The 
bishops in their petitions always stress their needs. Great care 
was exercised in finding the most needy dioceses. Reports were 
sought from the various bishops for this purpose, and although 
the first incentive for founding the Society came from a Ger- 
man-born priest, Father Rese, yet Bishop England, who was 
born in Ireland, was asked for a special report on the whole 
United States, so that no mistake might be made.?® Special 
prominence was given in the Reports to the general account of 
the French Bishop Bruté, revised by the French Jesuit Dubuis- 
son.2° Bishop England’s suggestion was also followed regard- 
ing the American Consul in Vienna, J. C. Schwarz, “whom I 
had procured to be named one of the Council of the Leopoldine 
. » or committee of management of the alms of the Associa- 
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tion, when I was in that city four years ago,” as the bishop wrote 
to Judge William Gaston, January 30, 1837.7! 

In the first distribution of alms it could be expected that a 
larger sum would be given to the diocese in which the plans of 
the society originated. Therefore Cincinnati was the first dio- 
cese to receive help. Complaint was, however, foreseen and 
answered in the first Report: 


“Our pious readers will readily understand, why both 
consignments were made to the Diocese of Cincinnati, al- 
though the Leopoldine Foundation has as its purpose to help 
the churches in North America in general. For the Church 
of Cincinnati is only in its beginning and still destitute of 
all means. According to a former description of this diocese 
made known to you, very much help is needed there to build 
churches and schools and to erect a seminary in which Ameri- 
cans will be instructed and prepared for the holy priesthood. 
It is therefore better to give abundant help for one good foun- 
dation rather than to divide the money into smaller sums, 
not really helping any one. If God will bless us, the remain- 
ing churches in North America will later also be remem- 
bered.”?? 


The other churches were remembered, as the Reports show. 
As a rule no specific conditions were made when the alms were 
sent. The distribution was left to the discretion of the bishop, 
American, Irish, French, Italian or German. Bishop England 
could say in his letter of 1833: 


“Another remark, which I wish to make on this occas- 
sion, is this: as I have been assured, not a single bishop used 
even one gulden of the money that the Catholics of Europe 
gave to him for his personal needs or convenience. The 
American Catholics, however poor they may be, generally 
procure for their bishop sufficient, if not abundant, help by 
their own contributions. . . . The contributions from over 
the sea are used for the following purposes: (1) for the 
foundation and upkeep of seminaries to educate a native 
clergy; (2) for the erection and support of convents, which 
have charge of the education of girls; (3) for the establish- 
ment of colleges and schools, to secure the religious and 
scientific training of boys;... (4) for the building of 
churches or assistance in this, in poor and needy parishes ; 
(5) for sending missionaries to the dispersed Catholics, to 
give them an opportnity of receiving the Sacraments.” 


There is here no word of helping Germans only. In fact, 
some of the dioceses had very few Germans. It is only later, 
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on complaint that the Germans were not thought of at all al- 
though the money came from a German country, that special 
consideration was shown for their wants. Here Bishop England 
showed his good will, as can be seen from a letter to Judge 
Gaston: “... but the last remittance which I received contained 
no special application of money, but a recommendation to have 
their donation given in preference to Germans—®& for this pur- 
pose I brought a Rev. F. Kuhn ( ?), a German priest, to go through 
the Diocese to seek for them.’ And in one diocese after the 
other the needs of the Germans were cared for as they arose, 
although the bulk of the alms was always used for the diocese in 
general. Bishop Hughes applied a large part of his subsidy 
to the establishment of a college.*° Bishop Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia wanted it for the founding of a seminary.2® Bishop 
Rosati of St. Louis used it to reduce the staggering debt caused 
by the building of his beautiful cathedral.27 Bishop Rese of 
Detroit needed it to pay for his cathedral and seminary.2® Thus 
work was completed that could not even have been begun with- 
out this generous assistance. The full benefit that those gifts 
brought to the entire Church in the United States can hardly be 
estimated. 

It will not, then, be surprising to find the Congregation of the 
Propaganda, through its Prefect, Cardinal Pedicini, sending a 
letter of appreciation to Vienna as early as November 17, 1832: 


“The holy Congregation of the Propaganda, in grateful 
recognition of the zeal, with which the pious Leopoldine 
Foundation labors for the good of Religion in America, and 
very much pleased at the generous suupport that has been 
given to the bishops in those dioceses, considers it a duty to 
express its most grateful satisfaction and its sincere pleasure 
to you, Most Reverend Sirs, and through you to all partici- 
pants in a work so pleasing to God.’’”® 
Nothing else need be added. The Church was satisfied that 

the Leopoldine Foundation was working for the honor of God 
and not for the honor of any country. There is but one meth- 
odic way of approaching the problem and that is by the reports 
and letters published annually by the Leopoldine Association. 
This the writer has done in the following chapters devoted to 
the formal reports sent to Vienna by our bishops and the let- 
ters sent by priests who were recipients of the charity of the 
Society. 








CHAPTER III 
REPORTS FROM AMERICAN BISHOPS 


The spiritual and altruistic purpose of the Leopoldine Associa- 
tion is aptly illustrated by the reports of our American bishops. 
They wrote to express their gratitude for the help extended to 
their dioceses and to ask for more help. They described the 
religious and social conditions of their dioceses, their hopes and 
fears for future progress. Only one of the bishops, whose reports 
are to enter here, was a German: Bishop Rese of Detroit. Bishops 
Blanc, Bruté and Loras were French; Bishops England, Ken- 
rick, Hughes and Purcell were Irish; Bishop Rosati, a Vin- 
centian, was an Italian; Archbishop Whitfield was of English 
descent; Bishop Fenwick of Cincinnati, a Dominican, and his 
cousin Bishop Fenwick of Boston, a Jesuit, were Americans. 
Certainly this alone is sufficient to prove that a nationalistic 
desire to work for the glory of Austria was absent. If the 
reports on the Germans receive special consideration in this 
survey, it is not because the Reports gave a similar prominence 
to them, but to show that even with this prominence the under- 
lying idea of the purpose of American Catholicism was not sub- 
dued. 

It is to be regretted that the Reports as printed contain only 
digests and excerpts of this correspondence between America 
and Vienna. Dr. Peter Guilday of the Department of History 
in the Catholic University of America visited the headquarters 
of the Leopoldine Association in 1920, and found that the original 
letters had not been preserved. With the assistance of Cardinal 
Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna, a thorough search was made, but 
the conclusion had to be made that, apart from the printed 
Reports, no archival material exists for the subject. 

The method followed is to give the correspondence in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with that of the American founder of 
the Association. 


I 
BisHop ReEsE OF DETROIT 


As might be expected, the first reports were sent to Vienna 
by Father Rese, then Vicar General of the Diocese of Cincinnati. 
His first report began as follows: 
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“During my absence from Cincinnati, 150 Protestants were 
converted to Catholicism in this city alone, and hardly a 
day passes on which several persons do not present themselves 
to the bishop and ask instructions. If only there were more 
evangelical workers to break the bread of life for all that 
ask for it, what a glorious future there would be for the true 
Faith in America! What was a source of consolation to me 
in my tribulations, was the conviction that the missionaries 
sent over here by me, especially the two Germans, were very 
successful in the saving of souls during my absence in Europe. 
I can not praise sufficiently the good they have done and the 
many conversions they have effected.” 


He tells us how one of them found 153 families professing 
the Catholic Faith, who spoke German but who had not seen 
a priest in many years. He baptized seventy-one of them, mostly 
adults, and also received eight Protestants into the Church. He 
complains: “Here the lamentation is valid in the full sense, 
Messis quidem multa, operari autem pauct.” Then he continues: 


“My pious bishop and our missionaries are almost con- 
tinually kept busy visiting the various districts of the Diocese 
of Cincinnati (which comprises more territory than all Ger- 
many), to preach the word of God and to administer the 
Sacraments. Wherever we go, the Indians and the non- 
Catholics, as well as the Catholics, suppliantly stretch out 
their hands and beg us to assist them, to preach to them, to 
build churches and to erect schools; but where can we get 
the means to satisfy their just demands? The Society of 
France has assisted us partly, but we could and would work 
more efficiently, if the Society in the Empire of Austria would 
become operative and would assist us with zealous mission- 
aries and remittances of money. That is our hope... . My 
pious bishop blesses the holy Society of the Leopoldine Foun- 
dation with his apostolic blessing.’’%° 
There is an appended report that tells of the fruitful work 
of the Rev. Pierre J. Dejean among the Ottawas at Arbre 
Croche, Michigan. With the help of Miss Baille, Dejean com- 
piled a prayer-book in the Ottawa language. He found that they 
have a belief in the next life, although not identical with Chris- 
tian doctrine. He intends, he says, to write about this some 
other time. Two of the Indian girls were then novices in the 
Convent of St. Rose in Kentucky, and an Indian boy had asked 
permission to prepare for the priesthood.** 

On July 13, 1830, Father Rese acknowledged the receipt of 
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the first money sent by the Leopoldine Foundation, 22,220 florins, 
which was exchanged for $10,256.04. “It is impossible,” he 
says, “to express sufficiently in words our joy at this necessary 
assistance, but I am convinced that their own satisfaction will 
be the best thanks for the generous donors.” He then continues: 


“Tomorrow I shall go to two of the nearer districts, which 
are at present in the hands of the non-Catholics, because those 
Indians insist on having a Catholic priest. To give you an 
idea of our situation it may suffice to say, that here in Detroit 
(where I am writing this) many hundreds of Indians still 
go about like unrational animals, and that I met our second 
Vicar General—in torn trousers of blue cloth, in torn shoes 
and without stockings, and with such a long beard that I felt 
like running from him; yet he was diligently instructing the 
ignorant.” 

The next Report, February 11, 1831, narrates the experi- 
ences of the Vicar General during his visit to the Indians of 
Upper Michigan and Green Bay, where he baptized 200 Indians. 
The Pottawatamies on the St. Joseph’s River, Michigan, in- 
structed the Protestant missionaries to leave the mission sta- 
tion, in order to make room for a priest. The Catholics of 
Green Bay had received their land from Louis XIV of France. 
Since the suppression of the Jesuits they had seen a priest 
only three or four times. The Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, who 
had his headquarters at Mackinac, was instructed to care for 
them. The Indians of Arbre Croche are exemplary in their 
behavior. Whiskey, the bane of the Indian, has disappeared 
from their midst. They have a school for boys, another for 
girls. They prefer the Catholic priest to the Protestant min- 
ister, because the Protestant missionaries “have their wives and 
children; they are therefore men as we are, but the blackrobes 
are free from those burdens and entanglements, can therefore 
devote all their time and attention to spiritual things, and are 
on that account better adapted to serve their Almighty Lord 
who is a spirit.’’$4 

The next diocesan Report, August 3, 1831, starts with an 
account of conditions in Ohio. At Cincinnati, the Sisters of 
Charity have a school with a hundred children, Catholics and 
Protestants, and also care for nineteen orphan girls. The Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic have a similar school in the middle of the 
State. The Protestants are making use of all means possible to 
keep children from these schools. The college, “Cincinnati 
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Athenaeum Religioni et Artibus Sacrum,” which is to prepare 
young men for the priesthood, will be ready for occupancy in 
October. But money is needed. “France has no longer assisted 
us in the past years, and Rome, hindered by the enemies of the 
Church, cannot help.” Rese continues with a description of the 
needs of the Church in other parts of the United States. The 
most needy dioceses are those of Philadelphia, Charleston, St. 
Louis, Bardstown and Cincinnati. He closes with a detailed 
account of the machinations of non-Catholics against the 
Church.*® 

Father Rese writes next from New York. He had just 
brought two Indians to that city, to send: them to Propaganda, 
in Rome, where they were expected to finish their studies for 
the priesthood.26 His missionary journeys were now to take 
him 2,000 miles through Michigan, to Prairie du Chien, and 
back again to Cincinnati. The college of that city was in opera- 
tion and a seminary was contemplated. The needs were greater 
this year on account of the flood of the Ohio River.?" 

On November 9, 1833, he writes again. After the death 
of Bishop Fenwick, Rese had been appointed Administrator of 
the diocese. With the appointment of the Rt. Rev. John B. 
Purcell as Bishop of Cincinnati came the establishment of the 
Diocese of Detroit, comprising Michigan and the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Rese was named first bishop of the new diocese, the 
first German to be consecrated a bishop in the United States.3* 
He gives a resume of his administration at Cincinnati. The dio- 
cese had twenty-one completed churches, administered by ten 
secular priests, eight Dominicans and one Redemptorist, then 
temporarily at Norwalk, Ohio. There were schools in practi- 
cally all parishes. His new . Diocese of Detroit had sixteen 
churches and chapels, eight for the whites and eight for the 
Indians. There are twelve priests, six of them among the 
Indians. There are no Catholic institutions, but many debts. 
All vestments needed by a bishop are wanting. He is poorer 
than when he came to America as a simple missionary.®® 

On October 12, 1834, he expresses his gratitude for the pon- 
tificals sent by the Leopoldine Foundation. He had one German 
priest, the Rev. Martin Kindig. Progress was noticeable every- 
where in the diocese.*° 

From New York he writes on May 21, 1835, that some of 
the gifts have arrived, others not. 
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“Now I can appear in my cathedral, which is entirely fin- 
ished, as a real bishop. . . . At present I am in New York 
on account of business, but I must hurry back to commence 
the visitation of the diocese beyond the lakes among my 
beloved Indians. This year I shall have to extend my jour- 
ney up to Lake Superior, because two missions will have to 
be established among the Chippewas. . . The Catholics are 
now gaining the upperhand in Detroit. The English Catho- 
lic church is completed, and I shall open and consecrate it on 
my return to Detroit.”’*! 


With the same letter he sent various notices on the United 
States and especially on Detroit. The country had about 340 
priests for the 500,000 Catholics in 500 churches and stations. 
The bigots were very active, but the heroic action of the priests 
during the cholera silenced many of them. The largest col- 
lege, Georgetown, was a home of real knowledge. There were 
great needs among the whites and Indians in his diocese. He 
had the consolation of the zealous work of his priests.*? 

A clipping from an American newspaper, sent by the bishop, 
describes the dedication of the English Catholic church in De- 
troit, of which the Rev. Bernard Cavanagh was pastor. It was 
dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity on June 14, 1835, by Bishop 
Rese. Prominent guests were Lewis Cass, Secretary of War; 
Stephen T. Mason, Governor of Michigan, and Judge Donnald. 
Two days later the Church of the Holy Cross was blessed at 
River Rouge, six miles from Detroit, and at the close of the past 
year the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, twenty miles from De- 
troit on the Huron River, was opened.** 

A history of Detroit and Michigan, beginning with the early 
explorations, closes this series of accounts. A complete list of 
the pastors at Detroit, which is given, is of great value. Of 
Bishop Rese we read: 


“In the year 1833, Michigan was raised to the dignity of 
a bishopric, and the Rt. Rev. Frederic Rese of Hannover, 
who was prepared for his vocation at the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide in Rome, was made first Bishop of Detroit with 
jurisdiction over Michigan and the Northwest Territory. 
Bishop Rese was consecrated at Cincinnati, where he had 
been Vicar General, and after the death of Bishop Fenwick 
Administrator of the diocese, by Dr. Rosati, Bishop of St. 
Louis, on October 6, 1833. The sermon for this occasion 
was preached by the Rev. John Miiller. 

“The Rt. Rev. Bishop arrived in Detroit January 7, 1834, 
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and since that time the number of priests has increased con- 
siderably. Now thirty priests are engaged in the care of 
souls, who strive to care for the spiritual needs of the Catho- 
lic inhabitants, who number about 24,000 souls, of whom 
3,000 are converted Indians, about 8,000 are English, Irish, 
American or German, and the rest descendants of French 
immigrants.’’*4 


II 


BisHop Epwarp FENWICK OF CINCINNATI 


Although Father Rese founded the Leopoldine Foundation, 
it was Bishop Fenwick who sent him to Europe to obtain help 
for the Diocese of Cincinnati. He was thus instrumental in 
helping the Church in the whole United States. As the superior 
of Father Rese it was his duty to thank the Emperor of Austria 
for his generosity. This was done in the letter, already cited, 
of January 15, 1830.45 The reply of the emperor, April 27, 
1830, was directed to him through the Prince von Metternich.*® 

Bishop Fenwick left the reports to the Society in hands of 
Father Rese. He himself wrote only one letter; but we have 
three accounts of the visitation made by the bishop in the sum- 
mer of 1831 to the Indians of his diocese. From Mackinac 
he wrote on June 1: “Yesterday evening I arrived here from 
the mission at Arbre Croche, having spent seven days with the 
good natives, whose piety and good behavier edified me im- 
mensely and repaid me sufficiently for the troubles of the jour- 
ney.” The reception had been most cordial. The Rev. Frederic 
Baraga was doing excellent work among them. “On the feast 
of Corpus Christi,” he writes, “we had a procession with the 
Blessed Sacrament with such order, dignity and devotion, as can 
seldom be seen in civilized countries.” Of Mackinac he says: 
“Here in Mackinac I am living with the governor, Mr. Boid, 
as if I were in the house of a good Catholic. I hope to have 
the happiness that this family will become Catholics before my 
departure.”47 

At Green Bay he wrote: “On the ninth of this month I left 
Mackinac with the Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, and on the pas- 
sage had the welcome opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the Indian agent of this district, Mr. Stambock, who promised 
his cooperation in erecting a school for the savages, and is will- 
ing to give a part of the money at his disposition for this pur- 


”” 


pose.” The bishop was very anxious to start schools at various 
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places for the Indians and was making plans to carry out this 
resolution.*8 

His report of Green Bay, sent on his return to Mackinac on 
July 1, starts with a sad description of the conditions there: “I 
am back after a three weeks’ stay at Green Bay. Providence 
made use of me to be of spiritual benefit to those poor peo- 
ple, who were sunk in a pool of vices, ignorance and excesses of 
every kind.” With the help of the Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, 
he was able to convert them. He started the Catholic Free 
School. The Catholics of Green Bay had already subscribed 
$300 for a new church.’ 

Fenwick’s last letter, dated April 10, 1832, gives evidence of his 
continued interest in the Indians. He had spent most of the 
winter in Washington, D. C., trying to induce the Government 
to do something for his charges. At length the Secretary of 
War allowed the annual sum of 1000 piasters for three of the 
Indian schools. The Indians were deserving of this small sum. 
“These poor children of nature feel as if by a kind of instinct, 
where true Christianity can be found.’’° 

On September 26, 1832, this zealous bishop died from an 
attack of cholera during his visitation tour.°! There was no 
priest in the vicinity and the messenger, who had been sent to 
notify the nearest priest, neglected his duty; so the bishop, who 
had assisted so many in their spiritual needs, died without the 
consolations of Religion.®? 


III 


BisHop JouHn B. Purcety or CINCINNATI 


The successor of Bishop Fenwick in the see of Cincinnati was 
Bishop Purcell. The Reports contain the following notice of 
him: 


“This bishop is John Baptist Purcell, born in Ireland. As 
a young man he came to America; his talents did not remain 
hidden ; he was received into the College of Mount St. Mary, 
near Emmitsburg (in the State of Maryland), by its founder, 
Dubois (at present Bishop of New York), and was soon sent 
to the Institute of the Sulpicians in Paris, where he studied 
theology for several years. Then he returned to the same 
Mount with the Rev. Samuel Eccleston (now Archbishop of 
Baltimore), was appointed professor, then president of that 
flourishing institute, until a Bull from Rome sent him to 
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Cincinnati, to take possession of that vacant See as its second 
bishop, which happened on November 14, 1833.’% 


Purcell began his first letter to Vienna on October 1, 1834: 
“Destined by Providence, I have accepted the burden of gov- 
erning a recently erected bishopric, not unmindful and not with- 
out sentiments of gratitude for those benefactions, which were 
tendered to my predecessor of happy memory for the benefit 
of this diocese, and I also look forward to this source with all 
respect and confidence.” Unlike his predecessor, he takes the 
opportunity, whenever possible, of describing the condition of 
the immigrants, especially the Germans. His other special in- 
terest was the converts. “In almost all parts of the State,” he 
says, “especially in the middle, eastern and northern counties, 
Catholics, mostly immigrants, are met in great numbers; they 
are all poor, occupied on public works, as highways, canals, etc., 
or in the woods, where they have purchased farms and are kept 
busy with their cultivation under very satisfying prospects. .. . 
But I have no more than forty priests.” 

During the past three to four years the Germans had increased 
to a congregation of 5,000 souls. They had special services at 
the cathedral every Sunday morning at eight o'clock, but “the 
overcrowding of the old church and continual friction between 
the English and German Catholics induced me to build a new 
church, . . . which had always been deferred on account of the 
want of means.” This new church of the Most Holy Trinity, 
for the Germans, was to be dedicated on the first Sunday of Oc- 
tober. In Lancaster, Fairfield, etc., there were large, mostly 
German, congregations. 


“At St. Paul and in the large parish of Canton-Starck are 
found almost exclusively German immigrants, mostly from 
Alsace, the Duchy of Baden, and New Bavaria. Canton, 
Somerset and Zanesville became so to say mother churches 
of many new ones in a circuit of eight to sixteen miles. This 
region, where five years ago there were not 200, now has 
about 2,000 communicants. From this center our Religion 
received new life in the western regions of the State of Ohio. 
Therefore a German parish now flourishes among the Eng- 
lish and Americans in the neighborhood of Norwalk-Huron 
and of Mansfield in Midland County, besides other smaller 
German settlements. At stated times these were visited and 
consoled by very zealous men of the Order of Blessed Ligori. 
On my last visitation I dedicated a chapel near Norwalk in 
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honor of this Blessed. In the vicinity of Tiflin the oak is 
being felled in three places for the erection of chapels, while 
in the southwestern regions, where immigrants, principally 
from Oldenburg and Bremen, are settling, much can be ex- 
pected in a few years with the help of God. As far as the 
field of my jurisdiction goes, so far goes also my care for the 
propagation of the holy Catholic teaching and for the erec- 
tion of schools.”54 


Purcell is almost disconsolate in his next letter, written on 
January 31, 1836: 


“T would not bother your Society with prayers and com- 
plaints if I should not feel convinced in my heart, that no 
part of the world is more in need of your assistance than 
= and that it can be applied more meritoriously in no other 
place. 

“This State already has more than a million inhabitants, 
many of them Germans, Catholic and Protestant, and the 
number of both is increasing every day by immigration. 
Therefore innumerable different sects chose the landing 
places for their temples. Therefore with the first step, that 
our co-religionists set on the soil of Ohio, they are attacked 
by these wolves, they are filled and pestered with the argu- 
ments common to error and with feigned friendship, to re- 
nounce their Faith. ... Here in this city alone twenty- 
five colossal buildings (called free-schools) were erected 
this year, in which school will be held free of charge. The 
plan was grand on the part of the Protestants, but oppressive 
to the Catholics. For they set their last hope for the spread 


of their errors in the education of youth. . . . I have shed 
many a tear, and many a sleepless night passes, thinking of 
means to counteract this palpable evil. . . . From all parts 


of the State I am opportuned with requests for churches and 

priests. At Lake Erie, the Ohio, the Miami and at the canals 

and highways many—many churches are absolutely neces- 

sary. But the Catholics that ask for them are poor.’”®® 

The next letter was deferred until September 7, 1838, be- 
cause Bishop Purcell intended to visit Vienna on his journey to 
Europe. So many hindrances had occurred that he decided to 
write from Paris, in order to satisfy the demand of a fuller 
description concerning his diocese. Part of this description was 
contained in Der Wahrheitsfreund, the German Catholic weekly 
of his diocese, which he enclosed. The paper was popular among 
Germans in the United States. It was the first German Catholic 
weekly. It says that the 40,000 Catholics of the Diocese of 
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Cincinnati, mostly immigrants or converts, “live a pious and vir- 
tuous life, and especially do not forget to comply with their 
duties at Easter time and to receive Holy Communion.” Of the 
thirty priests, ten were either German-born or spoke the lan- 
guage. Cincinnati has two schools for boys, with three hun- 
dred German pupils and sixty others. The Sisters of Charity 
have two hundred girls in their school. There are six other 
schools in the diocese. The Sisters of Charity have also an or- 
phanage, which cared for forty girls, some of them German. 
There is no orphanage for boys. The Germans are trying to 
open one, in order to avoid the necessity of sending the boys to 
Protestant institutions. Two more churches were needed in 
Cincinnati, because the two existing were overcrowded. One 
was wanted for the Germans, and one for the Americans. The 
other German church had cost 50,000 florins and 32,000 florins 
were needed for the girls’ orphanage. No money was on hand. 
Other churches of the diocese, being erected at Dayton, Cleve- 
land, Marrietta, Waterford and Columbus, could not be com- 
pleted without outside help. Besides all these needs, the bishop 
was being attacked by the calumnies of non-Catholics.*® 


IV 
BisHop JosEPH RosatTI1 oF St. Louts 


Bishop Rosati was the first Bishop of the extensive Diocese of 
St. Louis. Needing help badly for his missions, when he heard 
of the founding of the Leopoldine Foundation, he wrote imme- 
diately to Father Rese on March 10, 1830: 


“T hope, that in the memoranda which you intend to send 
to the Society, founded by you in Germany, you will not for- 
get the Diocese of St. Louis. It comprises: (1) the State 
of Missouri, (2) the Territory of Arkansas, (3) half of 
the State of Illinois, (4) all territory from this State to 
the Pacific Ocean. This diocese is bounded by Mexico and 
Canada. The extent is immense. We have Catholics who 
speak French, these are the most numerous; others who speak 
English, and some Italians. . . . 

“The number of Catholics of this diocese has never been 
reckoned exactly, because it is impossible to make a correct 
enumeration. According to an approximate computation it 
might be about 40,000 souls. ... This city has at present 
about 8,000 inhabitants, of whom at least 3,000 are Catholics. 
It is in a flourishing condition and is growing continually. .. . 
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The cathedral, which was commenced about eleven or twelve 
years ago, according to quite an ambitious plan, was so badly 
constructed by the workers that it is in danger of collapse.” 


The Diocese of St. Louis had various institutions. The Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart had charge of some orphan girls, 
although they taught also girls of wealthy families and had a 
free school. A hospital had been opened by the Sisters of Char- 
ity. In November, 1829, the Jesuits had opened a college, where 
they had eighty students. The seminary of the diocese was lo- 
cated at Barrens, Perry County. It was established about twelve 
years before and was conducted by the Vincentian Fathers. The 
more important parishes of the diocese were: St. Genevieve, 
St. Michael, Carondolet, Florissant, St. Charles, Portage de 
Sioux, La Dardenne, Cote san Desseins, and New Madrid. Ar- 
kansas had many Catholics and a priest visited them once a 
year. At the lead mines of Missouri, where there was a resident 
pastor, there were about 2,000 Catholics, French, Americans, and 
Irish. The principal parish of Illinois was at Kaskaskia, with 
1400 French Catholics.5? 

When the first donations arrived from Vienna, Bishop Rosati 
gave a more detailed account of the diocese, dated August 14, 
1833. Most of the missionaries were from France, Italy and 
Germany. Europe could not be expected to furnish enough 
helpers, and so the diocesan seminary was of prime importance 
to the future. The new cathedral was under roof. The people 
were able to give only one-tenth of the necessary funds. The 
Pope, in his kindness, had donated 3,000 piasters.®® 

On October 31, 1834, Rosati wrote that the new cathedral 
was dedicated on October 26.59 He enclosed a special descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies. The cathedral is a most imposing struc- 
ture 136 feet long, 84 feet wide and 40 feet high. Four doric 
columns, 27 feet high, adorn the entrance. Over the entrance 
is a tower with a clock. Bishop Flaget of Bardstown and Bishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati attended the dedication. The celebration 
was continued during the whole octave with the greatest pomp. 
The newly appointed Bishop of Vincennes, the Rt. Rev. Simon 
Bruté, was consecrated in the new cathedral, on October 28, by 
Bishop Flaget, assisted by the Bishops of Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. On November 3, all four bishops went to Vincennes 
for the installation of the new bishop.® 

An acknowledgment of the receipt of 5,000 florins was sent 
to Vienna on June 22, 1837. The money was used to pay part 
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of the debts of the new cathedral. These still amounted to 
$30,000. To avoid the danger of fire, the roof was covered 
with copper; this alone cost $6,000. ‘Thus,’ he writes, “St. 
Louis has a richly decorated church, which assists much in spread- 
ing the Faith, for many of our brethren were converted through 
it, and by the grace of God others will be converted.” He con- 
tinues: “there are very many Catholics, namely Germans, Irish, 
French, Americans, and every one can hear the word of God 
in his own language. . . . With me there are two German 
priests, for the number of Germans is increasing daily. Some 
other German priests are in other districts.” The diocese had 
eighteen secular priests, twenty Jesuits and fourteen Vincen- 
tians. There were thirty-two candidates for the priesthood.*! 
According to the letter of February 27, 1838, many immigrants 
were arriving from the eastern part of the United States, from 
Great Britain, Germany and France, because the land cost only 
$1.00 an acre. Ina circuit of ten miles La Salle County, Illinois, 
has 3,000 to 4,000 Catholics, who have been working at the 
canals, railroads and other public works for the past five years. 
Land has already been promised for a church and two priests 
were to be sent there. The diocese had forty-four churches. 
There were sixty-eight priests: twenty-four Jesuits, twenty Vin- 
centians, twenty-four secular priests. Twelve were ordained in 
1837. Forty candidates were preparing for the priesthood. One 
hundred nuns were working in the diocese, in charge of ten 
schools, with 1200 pupils, and of one hospital, which had 556 
patients in 1837. There was also an orphanage near the cathedral 
with fifty boys. Three young men conducted a school, in which 
English, French and German were being taught. The two col- 
leges of the Jesuits and the Vincentians had been accorded rights 
as universities by the State. The Jesuits had two missions for 
the Indians. The Vincentians visited other tribes last fall and 
were received very kindly. “Your Grace can see from this to 
what use your alms are put, and what happy fruits they bring.”®? 
The next letter is dated July 21, 1838: “Since I was on vis- 
itation at the parishes of my diocese when the very welcome 
letter of Your Grace arrived at St. Louis, I could not answer at 
once to acknowledge the receipt of the 4,000 florins.” The sum 
was very useful in liquidating part of the debt on the cathedral, 
which still amounted to $22,000. Small sums of the donation 
were distributed to all needy parishes. Two more churches were 
a necessity for St. Louis. The city now had 2,000 German Cath- 
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olics. Three priests at the cathedral spoke German. The Jesuits 
at St. Louis and St. Charles were either German or understood 
the language. here were also German priests at St. Genevieve, 
Westphalia, Teutonia and Quincy. “Your Grace will forgive 

e,’” he concludes, “if I have expounded my needs with greater 
candor than I should have done. Yet I was encouraged by the 
benevolence and kindness which Your Grace has deigned to show 
to me and to my diocese. ... May your favor and kindness 
never be withdrawn.”® 


Vv 


BisHop SIMON GABRIEL BRUTE OF VINCENNES 


Bishop Bruté was consecrated first Bishop of Vincennes on 
October 28, 1834, as described in the letters of Bishop Rosati. 
While in Europe, he visited Vienna. Before departing for Am- 
erica he wrote from Rouen, France, on May 30, 1836, as follows: 


“T cannot possibly depart from the coast of France with- 
out expressing to you from the bottom of my heart the senti- 
ments of deepest veneration and of the most sincere gratitude 
for the kindness and sympathy shown to me during my stay 
in Vienna. 

“Since I have already twice enjoyed the assistance of your 
most kind distribution of alms, I could accomplish much at 
the beginning of the new diocede of Vincennes. For — 
persons will sail with me from Havre on June 1. 

“On the point of leaving, I venture to address to Your 
Grace the most urgent request to remember specially the 
Diocese of Vincennes in the future distributions of alms. 
For, the large number of twenty, whom I am taking along 
and of whom only two missionaries belong to another diocese, 
will make your assistance very necessary. The Propaganda in 
Rome could do almost nothing, and the Society in France has 
its principal interest in the Orient, which is also worthy of 


a 

After arriving in his diocese he wrote on September 5, 1836: 
“I am not able to express my sentiments, which rise up to God 
together with your merits and those of so many people who 
work only for the exaltation of our holy Church.” He says 
that he reached New York on June 21, after a very stormy pas- 
sage: 

“With the exception of some missionaries, who have al- 
ready been sent out, we have been here a few weeks; among 
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those sent out are two who speak German, namely Father 
Mitller and Father Schafer, the first is stationed at Fort 
Wayne, the second at Chicago on Lake Michigan. Nearer 
to us is Father Neycoa, at Albany, where there are also 
some Germans, whose language he understands quite well 
and in which he will perfect himself. After careful consid- 
eration I came to the conclusion, that it will be better for 
the propagation of the Faith to get a good start with many 
good workers rather than to invest the money and to pay the 
expenses gradually with the meager interest. I did this; 
but the first expenses for the transportation over the ocean 
and to this place were very great, although I paid compara- 
tively little, only 450 francs for each... . Your admirable 
solicitude for the Church across the sea has engendered the 
best and most worthy sentiments of gratitude.”® 
A lengthy history and description of conditions in the Diocese 
of Vincennes were included with the foregoing letter of the 
bishop. The diocese comprised Indiana and one-half of Illinois. 
On his visit to Europe Bishop Bruté, who was then seventy- 
four years old, gave an account of his forty years of missionary 
life. Where, at the beginning of his services, there was only 
one priest there were then five dioceses with 130 priests. This 
whole territory was formerly under the care of the Jesuits. The 
city of Vincennes has its name from the Chevalier Vincennes, 
who came to the Fort in 1735, to protect the Indians who were 
then friendly to the French. He and a Jesuit were captured by 
the savages, killed and probably devoured, according to a cus- 
tom there prevalent. Despite its favorable location on the Wa- 
bash, Vincennes was for a long time only a village. Now it 
had about 2,000 inhabitants. By way of the Wabash, the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, it has an outlet for its goods to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and several steamboats land there on some days; 
by way of the newly completed canal it is in contact with Lake 
Erie, the Erie Canal, the Hudson River and New York; up the 
Ohio, past the cities of Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
it is possible to get to Philadelphia or Baltimore either by the 
Pennsylvania Canal or the railroads. Indiana had about 500,000 
inhabitants, but no negroes. The people were either Americans 
from the Eastern States or emigrants from Europe; Irish and 
German. The latter had become very numerous in the past 
years. Besides the priests already mentioned, Father Serneding 
of Westphalia also knows German. The bishop cared for Vin- 
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cennes alone and preached in English and French, mostly in the 
latter tongue. He continues: 


“It is indeed true, as experience teaches, that, if a good 
priest later comes to a place where there are young fallen- 
away Catholics, he can hope to bring them back to their 
faith, especially if the parents are still alive, who seldom 
become Protestants, but it is certainly better not to let the 
tender plants dry up and wither. And it is also true that the 
parents, bereft of all public manifestation of their Faith, 
easily fall into lukewarmness.”® 


In the letter of September, 1837, Bruté writes that he sent 
one priest, three deacons and one lay-Brother to the seminaries 
of Maryland for further instruction. He enumerates his priests 
and then summarizes: 


“The clerics of the missions are thirteen priests, five dea- 
cons and three subdeacons. With the bishop, fourteen there- 
fore offer the Holy Sacrifice; besides which eight Order 
priests and one lay-Brother serve the Lord; wherefore the 
whole number of clerics is twenty-seven. At the founding of 
the diocese in 1834, there were only two priests. 

“Only at Vincennes is there a large and high church; the re- 
maining twelve are mostly of wood, and are small. 

“There were very many expenses, first of all the trans- 
portation for twenty persons from Havre de Grace to New 
York. But the greatest expense was the almost entire care 
for the missions and the furnishing of the necessary utensils 
and furniture. 

“We are very modest and simple in our food, like the 
common people we drink water at the meals, tea or coffee 
at supper, never wine or other spirits. A wealthy man who 
thought that, since most of us come from France, wine was 
a necessity, donated a barrel of wine; but I had it sold and 
the proceeds kept, since the gifts of our mission friends are 
considered very highly by us.”® 


On October 10, 1837, he reports that the immigration con- 
tinues in very great numbers and that “soon after their arrival 
on this soil, the Catholic newcomers call for spiritual assistance, 
for priests of their Religion.” He then says: 


“With sorrow I announce that I have already lost an excel- 
lent co-worker through death. Father Schaffer of Strass- 
burg, my traveling companion, whom I sent to the mission 
of Chicago immediately upon our arrival, who preached not 
only in German but also in English and French, and had 
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acquired the love of all by his zeal and his pastoral obliging- 
ness, died, to our great sorrow, on October 2, the feast of 
the Guardian Angels. I must also lament the death of 
Father Deseilles, who during seven years showed such an 
heroic self-sacrifice and such zeal for the conversion of the 
savages in the mission of Michigan, that he brought back 
many lost sheep to the fold of Christ... . 

“He was in the village of South Bend, . . . when he was 
attacked by bilious fever. . . . During the night before his 
death, he gathered the remnants of his bodily strength, cov- 
ered himself with a linen covering, and thus staggered to 
the next room, where he kept the Blessed Sacrament, since 
he had no chapel, to strengthen himself with the divine 
Viaticum, and to ask for reception into a better life by the 
last adoration of his Lord and Savior here on earth. He died 
the next day, September 26, at about sunset, hardly forty 
years old. May God give to him eternal rest! 

“T have the consolation of being able to say that all mis- 
sionaries of my new diocese devote themselves to their voca- 
tion with the most lively zeal. All have already more or less 
acquired the use of the English language.”®* 


According to a letter of May 21, 1838, the diocese had twenty- 
one priests. Four understood German perfectly, yet one-third 
of the diocese was German. Those coming from Switzerland 
and the Rhine Provinces could also speak French. “But how 
difficult for those, who speak only German!” A Mr. Piquet 
lately bought 13,000 acres of land in Illinois, forty miles from 
Vincennes, to start a settlement of Alsatian families. Mr. Piquet 
promised to build a church and hoped to get a priest from the 
Bishop of Strassburg: 


“T cannot express in words, what sorrow I experienced, when 
I visited the mission of Jasper and celebrated the Sacred 
Mysteries in the presence of a great number of pious Ger- 
mans, but could not communicate to them the strengthening 
means of grace of our Religion. Indeed, after the Mass I 
began to weep, raised my hands to heaven, and in prayer 
brought my sorrow to the Lord. I was even more moved, 
when I saw some of them crying, and heard the reason of 
their sorrow from the mouth of those who spoke English: 
Because there was no one to break the bread of salvation for 
them.” 


The bishop was becoming feeble with his sixty years. During 
the winter he had to seek the milder climate of Loiusiana, in 
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order to escape the rigors of the northern winter. Yet the next 
spring again saw him in the exercises of his office in his own 
diocese.® 


VI 
ARCHBISHOP JAMES WHITFIELD OF BALTIMORE 


The Reports contain only two letters from Archbishop Whit- 
field. The first, sent on March 8, 1832, is an acknowledgment 
of donations sent to various dioceses of his Province, and closes 
with a summary of conditions in his own diocese. The next year, 
on October 28, 1833, he wrote a touching letter of gratitude in 
the name of the bishops assembled in Baltimore for the Second 
Provincial Council. They have long entertained the most heart- 
felt gratitude towards the Leopoldine Foundation. “Our holy 
Religion has already drawn great advantages from this Founda- 
tion for the propagation of the Faith. ... God give, that these 
beneficent contributions may continue until the American Church 
will be established at least to some degree.” They shall not 
cease in their prayers for the benefactors. “We hope that your 
reward will be great in heaven.’’”° 

In his first letter Whitfield describes Baltimore as “the cradle 
of our holy Religion for North America, and the source from 
which later went forth priests and bishops for the newly erected 
dioceses of the United States.”” The Catholics of Baltimore are 
most zealous; and “the non-Catholics are better disposed to our 
holy Religion than in other places.” The cathedral of Baltimore 
is “the most beautiful church in the United States, but is not yet 
completed. ... We have three colleges in this diocese, and are 
building a preparatory seminary.” 


“Washington has 18,827 inhabitants, Georgetown 8,441 
and Alexandria 8,263. These three cities are in the District 
of Columbia, which, in its radius of ten miles square, has 
about 10,000 Catholics. In Washington there are two 
churches, of which one is new, the other however was built 
with the city. . . . Often I had the wish to erect a church 
suitable for this most important city of the country, but the 
means were wanting, and the attempt to start a subscription 
for this purpose did not come up to my expectations on ac- 
count of the various needs. Meanwhile I am keeping this 
proposition in mind. Daily experience convinces me what 
great benefits our grand cathedral of Baltimore brings to our 
Religion.” 
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Virginia, which had been placed under his jurisdiction, was 
less favored, as regards religion, than Maryland. Among the 
1,211,272 inhabitants, of whom 694,445 are whites, there are only 
four Catholic priests. Two are at Norfolk, one at Richmond and 
one at Martinsburg. “The governor of this province, although 
a Protestant,” he says, “sends his son to a Catholic college, and 
only the want of priests and the means to support them for 
several years are hindrances to the propagation of the Faith. 
What an intense sorrow it is, not to be able to send missionaries 
to a State that is as large as Great Britain!” 


VII 
BisHop BENEDICT FENWICK oF Boston 


The Reports contain no letter written directly to the Leopoldine 
Foundation by Bishop Fenwick of Boston, but they have a letter 
written to his cousin, the Rt. Rev. Edward Fenwick of Cincin- 
nati. News of the rapid growth of the Cincinnati Diocese was 
brought to Boston by persons coming from Ohio. The Calvin- 
ists had long bemoaned this growth. The college, preparing 
students for the priesthood, was a special cause of pain to them. 
Yet it is most important to have such an institution also in Bos- 
ton, “through which we can obtain priests knowing the language 
of the country, a clergy formed under our own direction, men 
with the right spirit.” Popular sermons were counteracting the 
bigotry of the Puritans and Unitarians in Boston. In conse- 
quence, the Catholic Church was becoming more popular from 
day to day. He enclosed booklets, which he was selling to ob- 
tain funds for a seminary. Lyons had at last found him and had 
sent $1600. Much more was needed: “I beg most earnestly 
that you will ask help for my diocese from the praiseworthy St. 
Leopold Foundation in the Empire of Austria.”7* The Reports 
show that he received 8,000 florins. 

The other letter of February 10, 1837, is directed to the Su- 
perioress of the Ursulines in Prague: “Your honored letter of 
July 2, 1835, to the Ursulines living near this city arrived too 
late to be received here. On account of the destruction of their 
convent, on August 11, 1834, by a rabid mob of godless Protest- 
ants, who hated their Religion and envied the success of their 
charitable institution the nuns had to leave the city for some 
time and had to flee to Canada.” A description follows of the 
work of the Ursulines and an account of the outrage, as the 
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result of which one of the Sisters died. The six surviving nuns 
were in Quebec, “fully determined to continue in their vocation 
in this country, as soon as it will please God to send the necessary 
assistance for the restoration of the convent that was destroyed.”7% 


VIII 
BisHop Francis PATRIcK KENRICK OF PHILADELPHIA 


Bishop Kenrick wrote only once, on May 17, 1832. He was 
grateful for the 10,000 florins sent to his poor diocese, and meant 
to use the money for the many needs of his diocese; and, if 
possible, to make a start in founding a diocesan seminary. The 
letter continues: 


“Soon I shall have the honor of transmitting to the 
honored central committee of the Leopoldine Foundation 
a detailed description of my diocese, but I shall make a be- 
ginning today with a short survey. 

“The States of Pennsylvania, Delaware and a part of New 
Jersey form the Diocese of Philadelphia. The total number 
of Catholics in this diocese is about 25,000. The number 
of churches already built is fifty, and the number of priests 
in the whole diocese is thirty-eight. Of both there are by far 
too few for the spiritual needs of the Catholic population, 
which is increasing from day to day and of whom a great 
number is of German extraction.” 


Of the six Jesuits, two were German, one Polish, one Flemish 
and two Irish. There was one Irish Franciscan and two Irish 
Augustinians. There were twenty-nine secular priests: one Rus- 
sian, one Hollander, two French, one Portuguese, two Americans 
and twenty-two Irish.™ 


IX 
BisHop JoHN Hucues or NEw York 


Bishop Hughes wrote on March 15, 1836, to thank the So- 
ciety for its gift of 6,000 florins, which money he used for a 
school and a seminary. Money had been requested for the 
parish at Harlem, as if it were a German parish, but that was a 
misrepresentation. The parish was mostly Irish and able to 
care for itself; some few Germans attended the church. Some 
statistics follow: 


“There are six very populous German parishes in the State, 
besides some smaller ones in various places. For them I have 
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only three German priests, namely Father Mertz, who al- 
though very old is filled with extraordinary zeal for the honor 
of God; then Father Pax, who is younger but just as praise- 
worthy. Under their care four German parishes flourish 
in and about Buffalo, where they received two acres of land 
from a Frenchman, and on this built a church for the Ger- 
mans, but which is too small for the growing congregation 
and where I am desirous of building a larger church next 
year... . Father Raffeiner, an excellent priest who allows 
himself no rest, is at the head of the parish in this city, and 
besides his regular duties he also visits the German faithful 
who live scattered in the State for about 200 miles. Besides 
him I am daily expecting three other German priests for 
three other German parishes at Aropé, Buffalo and Roches- 

— 

Enclosed with this letter was a lengthy report on the Diocese 
of New York. The diocese extended over the State of New 
York and half of New Jersey. The Protestants had about 
2,023,688 members, the Catholics about 200,000. There were 
thirty-eight priests, thirty-three of them Irish, three German and 
two others: 


“Mechanics, servants and common workingmen, who gen- 
erally work for Protestants, can get away only Saturday 
evenings and Sunday mornings, when the crowd is so great 
that only some of them can get to Confession, for many 
would have to wait for hours and are therefore compelled to 
go home without having been to Confession. Many can not 
come to Mass for months or even years, because they can 
not receive permission from their inexorable masters to go 
out.” 


New York City had six completed churches and one that was 
in course of erection. The diocese had thirty-three churches, 
four oratories and fifty stations. There was no college or sem- 
inary, and no convent. The Sisters of Charity had three schools 
for poor children. There were five orphanages. The churches 
were supported by free-will offerings and pew-rent. The French 
and Germans give very little, because they were not accustomed 
to it at home. The Irish are more liberal, because they were 
required to help in Ireland. About three-fourths of the people do 
not rent pews. Therefore the burden falls upon a few. “The 
Diocese of New York,” he says, “is without doubt the most popu- 
lous of any diocese in the United States.” It is the best landing- 
place for the immigrants, and since many did not have means 
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enough to go farther inland, they stayed there. The settlements 
by the Protestants in the early days gave them control of the 
land; now they sold it only at very high prices. When fac- 
tories were started there were few workers, and consequently 
the wages were high. This attracted many immigrants. With 
an abundance of laborers the wages were lowered and many 
could not find any work at all. But he concludes: 


The poverty of the Catholics, of which there is no idea in 
Europe, because New York is considered a very rich trading 
center, is the reason that we have so few churches-and so 
few priests. ... Yet we have a great number of zealous 
faithiul, who afford us much consolation. The number of 
converts from Protestantism is remarkable in the considera- 
tion of the fewness of churches and priests. The grace of 
God works wonders, and the number of converts is growing 
in New York up to at least 300 or 400 every year. These 
new Catholics are the more zealous, because they recognize 
the value of the Truth, which they sought so long and amidst 
such great sacrifices.’’™® 


xX 
BisHop Matuias LorAs oF DUBUQUE 


The only letter from the Rt. Rev. Mathias Loras of Dubuque 
comes from Rome, dated May 14, 1838: “He who takes the 
liberty of writing to Your Grace is the Bishop of Dubuque, one 
of those bishopries that have lately been erected in the United 
States.” Cardinal Franzoni had promised to intercede for him 
at Vienna, and Bishop Portier of Mobile, whose Vicar General 
he had been for eight years, and who received help from the 
Society, advised him to go to Vienna; but the costs of the journey 
were too great. He was to be in Lyons until September, and 
would await there an answer from the Leopoldine Foundation: 
“T take the liberty of saying frankly, that the need of assistance 
is specially great in this year, because everything must be newly 
obtained and arranged.”’”? 

Newspaper reports of Dubuque are found in the eleventh Re- 
port. On June 1, 1833, the Government opened this region to 
the whites. In two years it had grown to such an extent, that 
Dubuque was the largest city northwest of St. Louis. It had 
sixty business places; and several steamers landed there every 
week. Priests also came; but Father McMahon died in June, 
1833, and Father Fitzmaurice in August of the same year. This 
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hindered the building of a church; yet on August 15, 1835, 
Father Mazzuchelli laid the cornerstone of the Church of St. 
Raphael. The Protestants attended the ceremonies and helped 
with their donations; and $2,530 had already been subscribed, 
with $1,180 paid.”8 


XI 


BisHop ANTHONY BLANC oF NEW ORLEANS 


Bishop Blanc, in a letter of March 2, 1838, thanked the Leo- 
poldine Foundation for its previous assistance and asked for more, 
so that he could assist the Germans, who were coming to his 
diocese in great numbers. They had a congregation of 6,000, 
cared for by the Jesuit Father Soller. At present they used 
the church of the Irish, but he saw the need of a special church 
for them. The generous donation of the Lyons Society in 1836, 
was used up in transporting professors for the college he was 
then erecting and for a new seminary: 


“Many places are empty on account of the want of priests 
and many mission stations are vacant, which can not be cared 
for until we have educated workers in our own country; this 
especially on account of the difficulties of the English lan- 
guage, which can be acquired perfectly only if learned in 
youth. ... My hope rests, therefore, in the children of 
European families, and mostly of the Germans, whose Faith 
is strong and whose morals are generally very well regulated.” 


Bishop Bruté, who had been with him for the past two months 
on account of his health, had urged him to write this letter.” 


XII 


BisHcp JoHN ENGLAND OF CHARLESTON 


The general remarks of the fifth Report contain the follow- 
ing : 

“As a noteworthy event we must record, that at the High 
Mass on the anniversary of our foundation, a bishop of 
North America, namely the one of Charleston, a Doctor of 
Theology, John England, was present in his episcopal robes. 

“By birth he is Irish, and bishop since 1820, a man as 
intelligent as he is pious, in his best years, who is on his way 
to Rome by way of Ireland, partly to procure priests for 
his diocese, partly to arrange the affairs of his diocese, which 
is constantly receiving more faithful. Last year he was pre- 
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sented with a gift of 10,000 gulden by the Leopoldine Foun- 
dation. You should have seen the emotion with which he 
thanked for this contribution.”®°® 


On this occasion Dr. England wrote an excellent account of 
conditions in the United States which was translated into German 
with the title: Uebersicht des Zustandes und der Fortschritte der 
katholischen Kirche in den Vereinigten Staaten Von Nordamerika. 
In its fifty-two pages and five charts it takes up practically the 
whole of the sixth Report. Some of its paragraphs are very 
illuminating : 


“Since the affairs of my diocese necessitated my presence 
in Europe and in particular with the Holy See, I considered 
it a duty not to miss the opportunity of presenting myself 
to the Society of the Leopoldine Foundation, and to express 
my gratitude and that of my diocese for the magnanimous 
and effective aid that was tendered to us by this Society in 
truly Christian charity. 

“As urgent as was my business in Italy and Ireland, and 
as much as I desired the return to my small flock, which is 
entirely devoted to me, yet I determined to come to Vienna 
even before my visit to Rome. Although my visit was 
short, yet everything that I learned since my arrival made 
a most favorable impression on my mind. However great 
the sense of gratitude towards the members of the Leopol- 
dine Society may have been before my departure from 
America, since my visit in Austria I learned more intimately 
the whole extent of our obligations and their sources. I 
always knew that we owed thanks to the Emperor of Austria, 
but only after I have seen on the spot what this sublime mon- 
arch and his noble family have done to further this work, 
I appreciated more sincerely how much Catholic America is 
bound to offer prayers and sacrifices for the welfare of his 
country on account of the great benefits of his kindness and 
cooperation. 

“Before I leave Vienna I consider it a duty to give to your 
Society a sketch of the conditions in the Catholic Church of 
America, by which you will learn to know of the progress 
that has already been made and that which must yet be done 
and the influencing circumstances. You will see from the 
description that, despite the great progress our holy Faith has 
already made in those States, we are only at the beginning of 
that great task, which, with the aid of our European friends, 
heaven will direct to the desired goal.” 


His account then follows. Although he does not professedly 
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depict the condition of the Germans, yet he gives a few indica- 
tions concerning them. He says that the Catholics of Maryland 
consist of the early settlers and of immigrants who are mostly 
Irish and German. In Pennsylvania, conditions are similar. Be- 
sides the Jesuits, American and European, there is a like num- 
ber of Irish and German missionaries. The South Atlantic 
States are settled by rich planters, descendants of English Protest- 
ants, French Huguenots, German Lutherans, Scottish Presbyteri- 
ans, and Calvinists from the Northern States. Because the Con- 
stitution of the United States secures religious freedom, there 
are some immigrants. Ohio is being settled by many Irish, Ger- 
man and American Catholics. It is growing very rapidly, because 
it has no slaves. Baltimore has one church exclusively for the 
Germans. Boston has had many immigrants, because the fac- 
tories gave them an opportunity of a decent livelihood. New 
York has 30,000 Catholics among 200,000 inhabitants. There 
are immigrants from all nations, a hustling and prosperous peo- 
ple. The troubles caused in Philadelphia by some unfortunates 
seem settled. Holy Trinity Church belongs to the Germans. In 
other parts of Pennsylvania there are several German parishes 
where the Faith has been preserved, as also their language and 
customs. In 1831, Michigan had 31,128 inhabitants, about one- 
half of them Catholics: Canadians, Irish, Swiss, Germans, and 
Indians. St. Louis has about 30,000 Catholics, mostly French 
Canadians, but also Irish, Germans and some Swiss. These are 
some of the racial elements he mentions in passing, when he 
treats each of the dioceses in particular. Other items have been 
noticed in the letters of the bishops concerning their own dio- 
cese. They show the intense interest Bishop England had in 
the growth of the Church in the United States. They show also 
his disinterestedness, because he describes conditions as they 
are, and his understanding of them seems very sane and sensible. 

It is in the first part of this Uebersicht that we find the general 
history of the country and of the Church. He starts with the 
founding of each colony, from Canada down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Church was a poor orphan, except in the Spanish 
settlements. With the end of the American Revolution and the 
adoption of the Constitution religious freedom dawned. But it 
was still overshadowed by bigotry. Even George Washington 
could not hinder this. Now the Church is waxing strong. 

The account closes with ten pages of practical reflections. The 
Indians were not converted in as great numbers as had been ex- 
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pected. When the Government placed them on reservations, 
there might be more hope. Yet they will have nothing to do with 
the Protestant ministers. He quotes the ideas of the red-man 
concerning those ministers : 


“These men have wives and love them; they have children 
and love them; the wives and children have many mouths 
and many backs, and the children become fatter every day, 
and the poor man of prayer has a great fear because he 
loves, he fears that these mouths will not all be filled and 
that these backs will not all be covered; he is deadly afraid 
of death, because then those whom he loves will go hungry 
unless we feed them. As long as he lives he cares for his 
wife and children, and when he does this he says to the red- 
skin, I am doing my duty. And the redskin goes away and 
ponders over that which his father told him, that the black- 
robe was a man, not as one of us, and that he loved the red- 
skin because he had to love only the Great Spirit and His 
people; he had no wife and no child, he had only one mouth 
and one back, and when he died this mouth was closed and 
this back became cold, and he was not afraid when the time 
for death came, and he looked only upon the redskin whom he 
loved.” 


Bishop England continues his account: “Concerning the free- 
dom of our churches on the part of the Government our condi- 
tion is as happy as can be hoped for... . the American com- 
monwealths protect the rights of all religious societies without 
concerning themselves about their interior discipline. ... The 
Constitution would have to be overthrown before our rights 
could be taken from us.”’ The character of the typical American 
is religious; he insists on virtue in public; he will not tolerate 
the mocking of Religion, and he honors the priest. The Ameri- 
can people is an inquiring, thinking, sensible people. 

Catholics must indeed suffer persecution; but this animosity 
comes from a few bigoted Protestants. They received enormous 
sums of money from Great Britain for their propaganda. They 
sent men to collect funds into every nook and corner of the 
United States. They have sixty to eighty newspapers attacking 
the Catholic Faith. They paid 80,000 florins to agents merely 
to seek out places for churches and schools west of the Alleghen- 
ies. They have the use of almost 2,000,000 gulden every year. 
Their doctrines are advocated and spread in eleven universities, 
which have ninety-three professors, 1,157 students and 81,000 
volumes in their libraries; and in thirty-four colleges, with 194 
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professors, 4,917 students and 154,500 volumes in their libraries. 
They have forty-three seminaries of their own, with about 1,200 
students and about 100,000 volumes in their libraries. In con- 
trast are the eight Catholic seminaries and nine colleges, with 
137 clerical and 910 lay students; he does not venture a guess 
at the libraries. There are more than twenty-three non-Cath- 
olic societies that gather at least 2,000,000 florins every year, 
which amount is used largely to combat the Church: “The 
mighty Goliath has reviled, threatened and blasphemed ; accoutered 
with trappings and equipment, he proudly relies on skill and 
armor; while his opponent seeks only the pebble of the brook 
and the blessing of heaven, and conquers!”” The Catholics of the 
United States do not sit back and await help from Europe. They 
do as much as they possibly can. “While we ask for foreign 
aid, we do all we can by our own contributions and saving.”®! 

When Bishop England returned to the United States, he re- 
ceived 25,000 francs from the Leopoldine Foundation. On De- 
cember 17, 1833, he wrote to thank the Society. He will use 
the money to pay part of the debt on a convent for the Ursulines 
who promised to come from Ireland. He ordained four priests 
and one deacon. Now he has fifteen priests and twelve students. 
There are eleven Sisters of Mercy in the diocese. He is in 
need of a cathedral, a residence and a new seminary.®” 

On October 10, 1838, he wrote again. Two great calamities 
had visited Charleston. One-third of the city was destroyed by 
fire on April 27 and 28. More than 1000 houses were in ruins. 
The loss was estimated at more than $1,000,000. His church 
was burned down. The Blessed Sacrament was saved. He 
needed 40,000 florins to rebuild. From the insurance he received 
9,000 florins, but 4,000 florins were still owing on the church. 
The Catholics of the United States collected 4,000 florins for 
him and the Society of Lyons gave him 4,000 florins. Materials 
had been gathered for a new church by the Irish and Germans. 
All this lumber was burned. Then an epidemic of yellow fever 
swept over the district. The Catholics were only one-seventh 
of the population of the city, yet one-third of the deaths were 
among them, principally among the immigrants who are not ac- 
customed to the climate. Priests and Sisters did heroic work 
among the sufferers. The epidemic left many deaths in its wake. 
New immigrants are turning towards his diocese, and he hoped 
that they could be diverted to the mountain regions, which had 
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been vacated by the Cherokee Indians, who had been assigned 
reservations west of the Mississippi by the Government.®* 

These are the reports of the bishops, who wrote to Vienna and 
whose letters have been quoted in this chapter. Their messages 
year after year breathe the spirit of zealous Christianity, which 
was known to be the spirit of the Leopoldine Foundation. The 
needs of the bishops are the needs of their dioceses, not the in- 
terests of special groups. If at times they ask specially for the 
Germans, it is because they need help more than others and 
because help for them could be expected rather from their coun- 
trymen than from others. 








CHAPTER IV 


LETTERS FROM AMERICAN PRIESTS 


Our attention is now turned to the letters of a group of 
American priests. In all fourteen priests are found to have 
written fifty-six letters. Two of these priests were French; one 
Flemish; the rest, German. A number of these priests had come 
to the United States through the Reports of the Foundation, and 
they received help in carrying out their resolution. The spirit of 
these letters is again the Catholic spirit, embracing all, irrespec- 
tive of nationality. If these priests meet their countrymen, or 
are appointed their pastors by the bishops, they are interested in 
them and report about them. Otherwise, their interest lies with 
those for whom they are responsible. Since most of them spoke 
French and were bent on learning English, even if it were im- 
possible for them to learn an unadulterated English, they could 
work in all parts of their districts and could become all to all. 


I. 
Rev. STEPHEN L. Dusutsson, S.J. 
Bishop Bruté wrote on September 5, 1836: 


“As to the reasons for the many expenses in the Diocese of 
Vincennes at its inception I refer to the verbal description, to 
which Your Grace and the Most Rev. Nuncio listened so 
attentively, and which I left in writing. Before my depart- 
ure from Munich Father Dubuisson wrote me that he had 
read it and had confirmed it by additions of his own.’’®* 


This description of Father Dubuisson is contained partly in the 
eleventh and partly in the twelfth Report, and consists of fifty- 
seven pages. It is similar to the account of Bishop England, but 
does not show the same depth of knowledge on general affairs. 
It commences : 


“Without wishing to penetrate the mysteries of the future, 
it is nevertheless certain, that the plan of bringing all the 
peoples that inhabit the immense stretches of the American 
Free States to the bosom of the Church is gigantic and of 
the greatest importance... . 

“Differing views, both written and oral, have been spread 
about the United States. At one time the Americans are 
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praised beyond their deserts; at other times they are criticised 
with an asperity which clearly shows the preconceived ideas 
and the malevolent injustice against many of them. 

“No matter what their political future may bring, whether 
they keep their democratic Constitution or elect a king, 
whether they succeed in always keeping their blacks in slav- 
ery or these manage to free themselves and become masters 
of part of the Republic, whatever their moral character may 
be, whether they model themselves after their European 
brethren or not, and even if their political rights should be 
more or less of a hindrance to the propagation and strength- 
ening of Religion; yet it will always remain true, that they 
will go on like giants in every respect ; they do offer and will 
always offer a blessed and abundant harvest for the spreading 
of the gospel... . 

“For the spreading of Religion an exact and correct knowl- 
edge of the people in the United States is necessary.” 


The Indians have always aroused the special solicitude of the 
American Church. Formerly the best means of helping them 
was by secluding them from the whites. That might again succeed, 
he thought, when the Government had congregated them across 
the Mississippi. In the meantime their contact with the Church 
through the whites brought some fruit. The Negroes formed 
another problem. There were over 2,000,000. They had a weak 
intellect, yet were capable of very high virtue. Their evangeliza- 
tion was not so difficult because they understood the language of 
the whites and could attend services in the same church, though 
they were assigned to separate seats. Among the whites the ratio 
of Catholics was formerly one to thirty ; now it is one to thirteen. 
The increase is due largely to immigration, but also to conversions. 
The various Communities of Sisters were increasing, despite the 
attacks of some bigots; but “the political authorities and the gen- 
eral sentiment in the United States will not allow these disturb- 
ances to gain the upper hand.” In 1815, there were eighty priests, 
now there were 360. The French were in the country a long time, 
the Irish and Germans almost continuously, the Poles were be- 
ginning to come. Among the immigrants there were few rich 
Catholics. Most were hardly able to sustain themselves. Some 
Catholics did much for the Church; but even if they could do 
more, it would not suffice for the many needs. Seminaries were 
most important; for, even if the immigrant priests were always 
received very kindly, yet the people were desirous of hearing the 
word of God preached to them in good English. Happily the 
vocations to the priesthood increased during the past fifteen years. 
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The letter continues with accounts of the Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. Being assigned to the Diocese of 
Philadelphia, Father Dubuisson knew more about it than about 
other diocesses. He knew of the settlement of Prince Gallitzin at 
Loretto. Conewago, Adams County, consisted principally of 
Germans.®° It had two priests, who were in charge of five other 
places, one of which had a school. Goshenhoppen, Berks County, 
was also German and had two priests. A large church had been 
built there by Father Krakowsky. Pittsburgh was growing 
rapidly, because it was the center of trade for the West along 
the Ohio. It had two priests. This district was settled principally 
by Germans, Irish and some French. Bishop Kenrick hoped to 
have it made into a bishopric. He was learning German, in order 
to be of greater use in the diocese. 

The third part of the letter is concerned principally with the 
confréres of the writer, the Jesuits. Their settlements and their 
work are described quite elaborately. They were working zealously 
in the Dioceses of Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bardstown and St. 
Louis. 

At the end of the letter we read: 


“Tn all simplicity of heart I submit, without any demand, the 
fruits of my observations, which I gathered during almost 
twenty years of work in the United States, even if they 
are collected hurriedly ; I submit them as a small addition to 
the many contributions that are destined to effect a happy 
issue of the work of the Leopoldine Society undertaken so 
bigheartedly, of a work that brings to mind in a touching 
manner the apostolic times, when the faithful assisted this 
or that congregation according as the condition of the one 
demanded it and the others could furnish it. 

“T have not yet mentioned the moral qualities proper to 
the Americans. I have touched on them only in passing, 
since I did not intend to give a complete survey of the 
United States in these pages, and do not consider myself 
capable of it. Without doubt the members of the Leopoldine 
Society are already sufficiently instructed on the affection 
and attachment with which the Americans are devoted to their 
priests. Here I am adding only my own judgment. These 
people have a lively interest, a genuine and constant love 
for the missionaries, who devote themselves to their salvation ; 
they are devoted to the good priest with a passion that indi- 
cates the religious respect and the pious sentiments, found 
in the bonds of a Christian family. They love their Religion 
with their whole hearts; with burning zeal they desire the 
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triumph of their Faith. They reverence and practice virtue, 
piety and all good works.”’® 


II. 


Rev. FREDERICK BARAGA 


Besides collecting money for the American missions the Leopol- 
dine Society was also intent on procuring missionaries in Austria. 
One of its first-fruits was the Rev. Frederick Baraga, as we read 
in the first Report: 


“Great help was given to the Diocese of Cincinnati by the 
fact that a pious priest has determined to go there as a mis- 
sionary. For, workers are the greatest need. The Rev. 
Frederick Baraga, secular priest of the Diocese of Laibach, 
left Vienna for the American missions on November 12, 
1830, accompanied by the good wishes and prayers of all 
friends of the propagation of the kingdom of God. ... He 
was born June 29, 1797, in the parish of Débernik, Lower 
Crain, and completed the study of law in Vienna. Then he 
followed his vocation to the clerical state, renounced the 
quite large estate of Tressen in Lower Crain after the death 
of his father, was ordained a priest in 1823, after he had 
finished his theological studies at Laibach, and, as the testi- 
monials of his bishop show, from that time had given him- 
self to the care of souls with untiring zeal.’’®* 


Father Baraga was a most prolific writer. His letters during 
this period may be divided into four sections. The first four 
letters were written in 1831, January 22,88 January 2,8° January 
21,99 and March 19.9! Those in the next section, describing his 
work among the Indians at Arbre Croche, Michigan, were written 
in 1831, August 22,9? in 1832, January 4,9? March 10,% July 1,% 
October 10,9® October J0,97 in 1833, June 3,°° July 26,99 August 
25.100 After this he worked among the Indians at Grand River, 
Michigan. This third section has letters of 1833, October 12,1° 
December 1,1° 1834, February 1,1°? March 7,1°* May 24,1 June 
26,1°° November 3,197 1835, February 20,!° March 13.1° The 
letters of the fourth section were written at La Pointe, Wisconsin, 
1835, August 9,11 September 28,111 December 28,112 1836, June 
17,113 August 11,114 September 17.115 

The first letters report his journey to Cincinnati and the warm 
welcome given him by Bishop Edward Fenwick. It was practically 
impossible to travel to the Indians during the winter, so he stayed 
in Cincinnati until the warmer weather set in. In the meantime 
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he had charge of the Germans in Cincinnati. In the letter to his 
sister, March 19, 1831, he tells of his work in Cincinnati. There 
were many Germans. They constituted a parish within a parish. 
During Lent he preached to them on three afternoons, Sundays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and at ten o’clock Sunday mornings. 
He had instructions for the German children every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. He was learning English. This was 
not so very difficult, because hardly any other language was 
spoken in the house. With difficulty he gave the Last Sacraments 
to a dying Negro who spoke only English. Practically every 
European language was needed. He heard Confessions in Italian 
and French and made use of the other European languages except 
his native Crain dialect. 

It may be interesting to follow him on his journey to Detroit, 
as he reported it in the letter of August 22, 1831: 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick ordered me to leave Cincin- 
nati a few weeks before his own departure, in order to look up 
Catholic families on the way to that station where there are 
again Catholic priests, so that these people could make their 
Easter Confession. In a little town, called Miamisburg, 
thirty-five American miles from Cincinnati, I found the first 
Catholics who were all Germans. I remained there several 
days, had Mass, preached three times and heard Confes- 
sion. There I heard of another Catholic family that lives 
twelve American miles from Miamisburg. I went to them 
and found an honorable man with his wife, who is just as 
good, and six children. The good people were very pleased 
at my arrival and prepared for their Easter Confession. The 
next morning, the man and his wife and the two oldest 
children received holy Communion. I also preached in the 
spacious parlor of this man. In the neighborhood are many 
Germans, who are Protestants, but who like to hear the word 
of God, even if it is announced by a Catholic priest. This 
man let his neighbors know that a Catholic priest had ar- 
rived (as I was told, I was the first to come to this section 
of the country) and thus many congregated for the sermon. 
They were satisfied with the doctrine they heard, but with 
one stroke a tree is not felled. 

“The next day this man took me three miles farther into 
the wood to an old Catholic Irishman. I had heard that 
this old man of eighty-one years had lived a long time in 
this wilderness, was almost blind and deaf, and had cer- 
tainly not had the opportunity of receiving the Sacraments. 
The evening before my arrival I sent a boy to him, to tell him 
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that on the next morning a priest would come to him to hear 
his Confession and administer the Sacraments. The old man 
was very pleased on hearing this. The next morning I went 
to him and found him in a very poor hut, in which he lives 
with his wife, three other women and five small children. 
The poor old man, who had not met a priest in fifty years, 
now received the Sacraments of which he had been deprived 
so long a time. The remaining dwellers of the hut were not 
Catholic. I was very happy to render this service to the old 
man, who is on the threshold of eternity. . . . 

“Thereupon I returned to Miamisburg, and then went to 
another quite large city by the name of Dayton. Here I 
waited for Bishop Fenwick. In the meantime I looked after 
my missionary duties in the city. There are very few Catho- 
lics, and they are, with some exceptions, lukewarm. May 
1, I had Mass in the Catholic home in which I lived and in 
the afternoon I preached in a Protestant church. Many 
Germans of all sects live here. It seemed very peculiar to 
preach in a Protestant church and before a Protestant aud- 
ience. Such a sermon is preached in one’s regular clothes 
without surplice or stole. Religion is in a bad way in this 
country. Besides the many sects, a large number of real 
atheists is found, who are neither baptised nor profess any 
kind of Faith or Religion. There are also easy-going per- 
sons, who grew up in this condition on account of the care- 
lessness of their parents and the great dearth of priests, and 
remain therein because they do not know better. Many of 
these unhappy persons could easily be gained for God and 
the Church, if there would only be more preachers of the 
Gospel. I was inclined to ask my Lord Bishop to let me 
travel about the country in this manner, in order to seek such 
lost souls. I could remain long enough with each until he 
was sufficiently instructed, baptised and strengthened in Faith, 
and then I could go farther on. How many souls I could 
thus gain for God! While I was still in Cincinnati, I con- 
sulted with the Vicar General Rese about this. But he told 
me, that it would be more profitable and better to go to the 
savages; the outlook was better among them. Therefore 
nothing remains but to beg God to send soon more workers 
into this neglected vineyard, in order that so many immortal 
souls, bought with His Precious Blood, might not perish. 

“From Dayton I journeyed to Detroit with my Lord the 
Bishop, where we arrived May 15, and remained five days. 
There are many German and French Catholics in Detroit. 
During my stay I was kept busy preaching and hearing Con- 
fessions.” 
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The rest of his life during this period was devoted to the 
Indians. This zealous work was later recognized by his appoint- 
ment as first Bishop of Sault Ste. Marie. The first labors were 
at Arbre Croche, Michigan. He cannot find enough words of 
praise for the zeal of these neophites. There are some difficulties 
when he works among the neighboring tribes; but most of them 
are soon overcome. Again and again he refers to these early 
labors in his later letters. Then he was sent to the Indians on the 
Grand River, Michigan. The obstacles from all sides were almost 
insurmountable. It was not the most pleasant work, but it was 
beginning to bear fruits, and the bishop sent him to start a new 
mission at La Pointe, Wisconsin (then Northwest Territory). 
Success was with him from the beginning. He could work better 
among the Indians than many others, because he had the com- 
mand of their language. He could converse with them, without 
an interpreter, and he wrote books for their use. Thus they 
learned the catechism, the prayers and hymns in their own tongue. 
It was a renewal of the spirit that once permeated them, when 
the blackrobes were with them before the suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus.1!7 


IIT. 
Rev. PIERRE DEJEAN 


The Rev. Pierre S. Dejean was the predecessor of Father 
Baraga among the Indians at Arbre Croche. His reports to his 
Ordinary at Cincinnati, dated September 29, 1829,117 January 24, 
1830118 and May 28, 1830,119 were sent to Vienna by Father Rese, 
to show the work that was being done among the Indians. Dejean 
is very optimistic where the Indians are concerned. He laid the 
foundation that was of such great benefit to Father Baraga in the 
first years of his ministry, and was even preparing a prayerbook 
in the Ottawa language. Its publication would cost $334. He 
was, however, not successful in convincing the officials of the 
Government that they ought to help defray the expenses of the 
Indian schools. 


IV 
Rev. Francis X. BoNDUEL 


In the name of Bishop Rese, who was busy organizing his 
diocese, the Rev. Francis X. Bonduel, a Flemish Minorite, wrote 
an account of conditions in the Diocese of Detroit, and also gave 
an early history of the district. He says that new life had come to 
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Detroit by the appointment of their learned bishop. The Catho- 
lics—French, German, English, Irish and Canadian—constitute 
more than half of the population. The French and Germans wor- 
ship in St. Anne’s Cathedral, and the Americans and Irish, under 
the guidance of the Rev. Bernard O’Cavanagh, bought the Presby- 
terian church and converted it to their own use. Prompted by 
their example, the Germans had already designated a plot of land 
for their church, but had not yet been able to purchase it. This 
letter was written on July 12, 1833.1°° His next letter, dated 
February 1, 1835, was written at Mackinac and was originally 
sent to a newspaper of Detroit. It gives the impressions he re- 
ceived when visiting the tribe of exemplary Indians of Arbre 
Croche.}4 


V. 
Rev. JosEpH E. FREYGANG 


The Rev. Joseph E. Freygang wrote the letter in German to 
the Ursulines of Prague for Bishop Benedict Fenwick. Freygang 
appended a letter of his own, saying that during his student-days 
he had frequently visited the church of the Ursulines in Prague 
and that they might therefore remember him. During the past 
year he had been ordained by Bishop Fenwick and had been ap- 
pointed to work among the Germans in Boston.1?? 


VI. 
Rev. Jon Martin HENNI 


The letter of Father Henni, dated Cincinnati, October 1, 1834, 
is an amplification of Bishop Purcell’s letter, and was written at 
his request. Henni describes the continuous flow of immigrants 
to Ohio, especially from the Rhine provinces of France and Ger- 
many and from the Atlantic States ; everybody, he says, is turning 
to the Far West. Every Sunday the bishop had conferences in 
his church on controversial subjects, and despite the bitterness of 
the bigots, many Protestants attended these meetings. The cor- 
nerstone of the German church was laid on April 21, 1834. The 
church is situated near an old Indian mound. The results of the 
bishop’s visitations are described. Near Columbus there were 
many Germans and Irish. Henni writes: “Columbus began to 
grow only in the past few years, partly on account of a new branch 
canal, partly on account of the famous highway, which will be 
continued from Washington to the Rocky Mountains.” A better 
and older parish is at Lancaster, Fairfield County: “Lancaster 
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lies in a beautiful valley, on the western slope of a peculiar hilly 
country, righty called Switzerland. A chapel, built some years 
ago, can contain only a part of the Catholics, therefore they are 
building a beautiful new church. The language and the careful 
cultivation of the wide-spread farms loudly proclaim German 
application and industry.” Cleveland is situated on beautiful 
Lake Erie, the key to the canal and thereby to the westbound 
trade from New York. A large number of Irish families has 
settled there. At Stallotown there was a settlement of Germans 
from Bremen, and they had built a chapel and a rectory.}*8 


VII. 
THE REDEMPTORISTS 


The fifth Report gives us some valuable data on the Redemp- 
torists who came to this country as missionaries in 1832. Their 
passage was paid by the Leopoldine Foundation. The priests 
were: the Rev. Simon Saenderl, born at Malgerzdorf, Bavaria, 
1800, ordained in 1825, and at the time superior of the Redemp- 
torists in America; the Rev. Franz X. Hatscher, born in Vienna, 
1784, ordained in 1816; the Rev. Franz X. Tschenhenss, born at 
Nonnenbach in Wirttemberg in 1801, ordained in 1831. Three 
lay-Brothers accompanied them: James Koller, Aloys Schuh and 
Wenzeslaus Witopill. They set out from Vienna on March 6, 
1832, and arrived in New York on June 20, of that year.1*4 

This part of the journey is reported by Father Saenderl from 
York on June 23, 1832. He was asked to leave one of the Fathers 
in New York for the Germans (1000 Tyrolese, Alsatians, Bavar- 
ians, etc.) ; and a similar demand came from Philadelphia. Since 
they had promised to go to Cincinnati, it was impossible to comply 
with the requests.12° The next accounts can be grouped con- 
veniently and cited at once, since they contain repetitions. Father 
Saenderl wrote from Detroit, August 28, 1832,1°6 from Green 
Bay, June 26, 1833,!°7 and July 24, 1833,!°8. Father Hatscher 
wrote from Detroit, September 17, 1832,1°° from Green Bay, 
March 5, 1833, and September 2, 1833.13! Father Tschenhenss 
wrote only one letter, from Norwalk, Ohio, July 3, 1833.18? 

Father Saenderl writes from Detroit, August 28, 1832: 


“We left New York for Albany by steamer on the even- 
ing of June 28, in order to get to the lakes by way of the 
canal. ... From Buffalo we were taken to Cleveland, 200 
miles distant, from there on the Ohio Canal to Chillicothe, 
from there to Portsmouth, from which place we got to Cin- 
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cinnati by steamer at two o’clock in the morning of July 17, 
and after a few hours we arrived at the episcopal seminary.” 


Father Tschenhenss was left in Cincinnati to care for the Ger- 
mans. Brother James was kept at the seminary to introduce Ger- 
man cooking. The others left for Detroit by the canal. Since it 
was not completed, they had to finish the last stretch on foot over 
the worst imaginable kind of roads. They passed through two 
German towns, and Father Hatscher stopped over, with Brother 
Aloys, to hear the Confessions of the Catholics. They came to 
Detroit on August 13, where they found Father Saenderl and 
Brother Wenzeslaus, who had arrived on August 2. The Bishop 
offered them a place outside Detroit to start a mission center. 
They were very much in favor of this; but somehow nothing 
came of it. Until they should come to a decision, Father 
Hatscher was to remain as an assistant in Detroit. Father 
Saenderl went on to Green Bay, which was without a priest. He 
remarks in his letter, that Michigan and New Orleans are the only 
places in which French is spoken more than English. Catholics 
are usually scattered over wide areas ; but the more zealous usually 
drift to a place with a church. The Germans had great difficulty 
in learning English. There were many near Detroit, and they 
came to the city on Sundays to hear the German sermon. 

Father Hatscher takes up the narrative, to tell of his work on 
the way from Cincinnati to Detroit. He had a mission of eight 
days at Tiffin, on the Ohio River, in a French parish that had 
many Germans. Until his departure for Detroit he remained at 
Norwalk, where he took charge of the parish and urged the com- 
pletion of a church that had been begun. He came to Detroit 
during the cholera epidemic. Because the Rev. Gabriel Richard, 
the Vicar General, was kept busy with the sufferers in Detroit, 
Father Hatcher was sent to the parishes at St. Claire Lake. He 
gave missions at Grossepoint, Landgresse and other stations near 
Lake Huron, preaching two to three times a day and hearing 
Confessions till late at night. The epidemic had softened the 
hearts and the results were very consoling. The missionary him- 
self, who had also cared for the sick, succumbed. He had to 
be taken back to Detroit. Thanks to a robust constitution, he 
recovered after four days. The epidemic took the life of the 
Vicar General, and after the death of Father Richard, Father 
Hatscher was left in sole charge of this large congregation for 
some time. The French Canadians near Detroit, whose district 
had been offered to the Redemptorists for a mission center, 
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begged him to settle among them. They have little education, 
especially the half-breed children, but they have a good will 
and are very anxious to have regular ministrations of a priest, 
Meanwhile Father Hatscher was kept very busy. He was almost 
continually occupied with Confessions, which he heard in Ger- 
man, French and English. 

Several miles from Detroit a German parish was growing up 
in the woods, made up mostly of Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
They hoped that the Fathers would remain near Detroit. They 
were poor and could build only a church of wood; but they 
showed their good will by accompanying the priest on horseback, 
so that they could speak with him and have their difficulties 
solved. Special reference is made to the poor quality of drinking 
water in Detroit. Yet there were no drunkards. If any were 
seen in the streets, they were immediately arrested. Mention is 
also made of the work of Father Saenderl at Green Bay. The 
spirit among the English, Irish, French and Indians was very 
good. The new church of St. Francis Xavier, which was built 
for $3,000, would be dedicated on November 1, 1833. 

Father Tschenhenss, who wrote on July 3, 1833, worked among 
the Germans at Norwalk, Ohio, where the church was finished. 
The Americans love schools, he says, and therefore also help 
the Catholics build theirs. At Tiflin, Ohio, there was no priest; 
the place was half German. On his way to Norwalk he visited 
several congregations of ten to fifteen families, mostly German, 
who had no priest. 

The work at Green Bay progressed so well that the idea of a 
mission center was transferred from Detroit to Green Bay. The 
letters to the superiors in Europe explain this. A peculiarity 
in the note about Green Bay is the playing of the church organ 
by a soldier of the fort, who was a Catholic from Wiirtemberg. 
The idea of a mission center at Green Bay was not approved and 
the community was transferred to Arbre Croche. This also 
being unacceptable, they changed their center to Norwalk, Ohio, 
for some time. 

A new missionary arived in New York on August 15, 1835, 
the Rev. Joseph Prost, C.SS.R., who wrote from Detroit on 
November 12, 1835, to thank the Leopoldine Foundation for its 
assistance in transporting him and his companions, who are not 
named. He helped Father Raffeiner in New York for two months, 
He was kept so busy that he could hardly find time to say 
his breviary. On his way to Detroit, he found many German 
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congregations without a priest, and he assisted those of Rochester 
for some time, “Rochester would be a center from which the 
German Catholics could be served.” His letter continues: 


“In North America there are 40,000 Irish Catholics. Most 
of these Irish left their own country to find a land, in which 
the Catholic Religion enjoys more freedom. I shall not say 
whether they have been deceived. The Catholic Religion is 
indeed free secundum ius, sed non in facto. These Irish are 
ready to defend the Catholic Religion with life and limb. 
Lately the enemies of the Catholic Religion in New York 
wanted to destroy the cathedral. . . . The Irish said, we shall 
not attack, shall harm no one; but whoever will only move 
to harm the church, will die. Intimidated by such a firm 
stand, the enemies of the Church retired without having done 
anything.” 

The Germans are poor in a material sense and much more 
in a spiritual sense. Where sixty Indians are converted, six 
hundred Germans lose their Faith, because they have no priest: 


“My present destination is Green Bay. With a heavy heart 
I leave my countrymen, because I know their poverty and 
their desolation; but the voice of obedience calls, and this is 
the voice of God. The Germans have partly thrown them- 
selves into this misfortune. They knew that they would 
find few or no priests in America, but the love of money 
prevailed over the love for their souls. When they were 
called they did not listen; now they call and are not heard. 
The merciful God will have pity also on them. The Indians 
are in need without any fault of their own, and it seems that 
on that account God showers His mercy upon them.”?*° 


On July 12, 1837, Father Prost was again in Rochester. The 
financial crisis of that year threatened the two Catholic churches 
of the city. On account of a mortgage of $1,400 on the English 
church and of $1,000 on the German church, which could not 
be paid and for which no loan could be made even at the highest 
rates of interest, the churches were about to be sold at auction. 
Just then 5,000 florins were received from the Leopoldine Foun- 
dation through the Bishop of New York. The churches were 
saved. “Not only we, but also the 4,000 local Catholics raise 
their hands up to heaven, asking God that He reward you ten- 
fead.”5** 
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VIII 
Rev. FRANCIS PIERZ 


Like the Rev. Frederick Baraga, Father Pierz came from 
Crain and was assisted in coming to this country through the 
charity of the Leopoldine Foundation. He arrived at Detroit on 
September 18, 1835, was received in a fatherly manner by Bishop 
Rese and was immediately sent to help Father Baraga. His 
first letter, dated Lacroix, Michigan, May 1, 1836, describes his 
initial efforts. It was too late in the season to go by boat to 
Lake Superior in September of 1835, therefore he remained at 
Lacroix, a mission of Arbre Croche, for five months, during 
which time he had the consolation of seeing great spiritual 
progress.485 On November 15, 1836, and on December 15, 
1837, he wrote from Sault Ste. Marie. A frost in August 
destroyed the crops of the Indians. They had to go hunting 
to support themselves, and could not therefore stay in the vil- 
lage. There was no use in his remaining there alone. There- 
fore he went to Sault St. Marie. He found a few converted 
Indians, but many Canadians, who were Catholic in name only, 
given over to every vice. On that account other priests had 
left the place as hopeless. After many heart-breaking experi- 
ences, he began to gather the children for instructions. “The 
parents,” he says, “happy at the progress of the children in 
this school, edified by their prayers, becoming ashamed of their 
own unbelief, began also to learn the prayers, to attend the re- 
ligious services, and to listen to my instructions.” His work, 
however, lay with the Indians, whom he began to seek out.1%® 
On July 1, 1838, he writes that he has made several visits to 
Indians at Lake Superior. He will settle his affairs at the Sault 
as soon as possible, and will put himself under the direction of 
Father Baraga, who has been appointed Vicar General of the 
Northwest Territory, in order to devote himself entirely to the 
cause of the Indians.1%7 


IX 
Rev. Joun N. NEUMANN 


The tenth Report contains the early experiences in reaching his 
goal of the Rev. John N. Neumann, who later entered the Con- 
gregation of the Redemptorists, became Bishop of Philadelphia, 
and whose Cause for Beatification is now before the Holy See. 
The Report has several letters of the young missionary, inter- 
mingled with accounts of the Society: 
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“We shall now recount for our readers the arrival of a 
new missionary in North America, who lately left Bohemia, 
and whose letters lie before us. We are convinced that our 
readers will join with us in praising God, who continually 
sends out new laborers for His Church. 

“A cleric, John N. Neumann, of the little town of Pra- 
chatitz, in the Diocese of Budweis, Bohemia, whose parents 
are still living, finished his studies including the second year 
of theology at Budweis, completed the third and fourth 
years of theology at the archiepiscopal seminary of Prague, 
in which the Diocese of Budweis has twelve scholarships. At 
the end of the scholastic year 1835, he had satisfied all con- 
ditions that made him worthy of receiving Holy Orders, 
but, on account of the great superabundance of priests, there 
were no ordinations in that year. 

“Without neglecting his scientific advancement, Neumann 
now applied himself with great zeal and success to the learn- 
ing of the Italian, French and English languages. At first 
he pursued this hobby without any specific purpose; but 
gradually the desire grew of applying these gifts, received 
from the bounty of God, to the glorification of His name. 
Thus it happened that in the past year, inspired more than 
ever with the desire of offering himself to God, he made a 
vow to make use of the first opportunity that presented itself 
of going as a missionary to any mission whatsoever.” 


After various adventures, he arrived in New York at ten o’clock 
in the morning on the feast of Corpus Christi in the year 1836. 
After wandering about in the city all day without being able 
to find a Catholic Church, he remained in a Swiss boarding-house 
over night. The next morning he was shown the way to the 
Catholic church. “A copper-colored servant opened the door 
and led me to the pastor, Father Raffeiner, who received me 
very kindly and assured me of a good reception by the bishop 
and of ordination to the priesthood. He took me immediately 
to Bishop Dubois, who received me with great joy and only re- 
gretted that I had come alone and not, as he expected, with 
some more.” Neumann was ordained subdeacon on June 19, 
deacon on June 24, and priest on June 25. With great solemnity 
he celebrated his first Mass in the German church of St. Nich- 
olas. His first charge was with the Germans near Niagara Falls. 
Before going there he was to remain for a short while at 
Rochester, where the Catholics had not had a priest for some 
time.138 

On September 5, 1837, he wrote to his parents: 
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“Like an old German emperor with his retinue, I wander 
about with my vestments among my three old congregations: 
Williamsville, Northbusch and on the Cayuga Creek. To these 
may be counted two new ones, for I received two acres of 
land from an American to build a church; and at Niagara 
Falls the number of French and Irish also requires a church 
or at least a chapel. . . . Here in Northbusch I live in the 
house of a Lotharingian, who also gives me the meals for the 
reward in the world to come.” 


He continues with a lengthy description of the physical condi- 
tion of the country. He is very well satisfied with his decision 
of coming to America, although he is continually mindful of his 
parents and relatives. From Lorraine and Alsace, he says, few 
priests come to America, because only the wealthier prepare for 
the priesthood and they are not inclined to undergo the many 
hardships on the missions."*? 


Xx 


Rev. JoHN S. RAFFEINER 
The fifth Report has this welcome news: 


“In November of this year the Rev. John Stephen Raffeiner 
secular priest of the Diocese of Brixen and Doctor of Medi- 
cine, departed for Cincinnati in the company of a layman 
from Innsbruck. He studied theology and medicine in Rome 
and had been chaplain at the Imperial Provincial Insane 
Asylum of Hall. His Ordinary, the Prince Bishop of Brixen, 
gave him the dimissorial papers for the missions and also 
paid his traveling expenses.”!4° 


The seventh Report has the only letter written by Father Raf- 
feiner. It was sent on September 13, 1833, to the Bishop of 
Brixen. When Father Raffeiner arrived in New York, in Feb- 
ruary, 1833, he found the pastor of the Germans sick. He cared 
for his congregation and, being a physician, soon also had him 
restored to health. The pastor immediately left for Europe. 
Father Raffeiner could hardly go on to Cincinnati under these 
circumstances. He took charge of the 3,000 Germans, and also 
visited those in other parts of the State. He rented a vacant 
church of the Anabaptists for $80 a year, and turned it into a 
church for the Germans. The sectarians soon became jealous 
of his success, and had him look about for another place of wor- 
ship. The Bishop bought a church for $12,000; but the Ger- 
mans were obliged to furnish at least $2,000 of this sum, for 
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which they needed outside help. There were about 60,000 Ger- 
in the State of New York. Another German priest was very 
necessary.141 


XI 


Rev. ANDREW VISCOCZKY 


The Rev. Andrew Viscoczky, secular priest of the Diocese of 
Zips, left for Cincinnati on May 29, 1833. He was born at Wal- 
lendorf in Hungary in the year 1796, completed his theological 
studies at the Pasmaneo in Vienna, and was ordained to the 
priesthood on October 20, 1821. After twelve years of zealous 
labors in his own diocese he asked permission to go to Am- 
erica.142 

According to his first letter, not dated but written from “Sainte 
Clair, Michigan,” he was detained for some time in New York 
by Father Raffeiner to preach to the Germans. He could not 
be induced to remain in New York, and on arriving in Cincin- 
nati he was told to go to St. Clair, Michigan. From Cincinnati 
he travelled to Portsmouth on the Ohio River, then to Cleve- 
land on the Ohio Canal, to Detroit on Lake Erie, to St. Clair 
on the St. Clair River. It was a long journey. The steamer 
Eclipse was shipwrecked on the Ohio River, another was stranded 
twice for twenty-four hours; it took five days to go 150 miles. 
Then he was detained at Detroit, because the journey had made 
him seriously ill.14% He wrote again from St. Clair on March 
28, 1834, that he found conditions in that place almost intolerable. 
The Catholics were luxury-loving and immoral. They did not 
observe the holy days and their behavior in church on Sundays 
was scandalous; they attended no devotions and said no prayers 
at table. They postponed the baptism of their children. They 
sent their children to the Protestant school and in consequence 
these children knew neither their native French nor English. 
The Indians were much better.1*4 

Despite all the difficulties, Father Viscoczky laid the founda- 
tion for some good, and was successful in some individual cases. 
He asked the Bishop to transfer him to some other place. It 
is possible that he would be sent to Lake Superior.1*5 

As in the reports of the bishops, special emphasis has purposely 
been laid in these letters from the priests at work among the 
Germans on the conditions prevailing in the various cities and 
settlements. It was a hard task which faced all of them, and 
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it is only thus, in viewing the splendid Catholic activities in 
this section of the United States, that we can fully realize how 
magnificently they labored for the cause of Christ a century 
ago. The Reports are far from emphasizing these conditions in 
a uniform manner ; but they do bring out all the better, how little 
nationality had to do in their work, whereas spiritual needs are 
paramount. The people are looked upon as Catholics; not as 
Germans or French or Americans. If at any time the Germans 
are thought of specially, it is only because the German mis- 
sionaries could be of greater assistance to the members of their 
own race. It must also not be forgotten that the Austrians 
wanted reports about their friends. In none of the Reports, 
however, do we find others neglected on account of their nation- 
ality. On the contrary, the missionaries were filled with the zeal 
of saving every soul without distinction. No indication can be 
found that these struggling Germans, in the far-off land of the 
United States, could be of any political use to the aggrandizement 
of the Austrian Empire. 


CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 


Nevertheless, during these early years of missionary endeavors, 
the Church was constantly attacked on account of the help 
received from the Leopoldine Foundation. This is indicated in 
a letter of J. G. Schwarz, American Consul at Vienna, addressed 
to Bishop England on October 28, 1836: 


“Is it not sad that the gifts of the Leopoldine Society 
should be so ill represented, so that very disadvantageous 
reports are circulated both of the receivers and the donors. I 
am personally acquainted with one of the authors who wrote 
so scurrilously against us; and as he expressed himself in- 
finitely obliged for my services, I availed myself of an oppor- 
tunity lately to attract his attention to these points (as if I 
was an indifferent person to the matter in question) ; showing 
the disadvanages by engendering broils between the differ- 
ent sects. And I intimated that such aids to the poor wan- 
dering Catholicks, and letting them enjoy their Religion, were 
the best means of preserving peace and order, especially as 
the United States will do nothing for them. I see no reason 
for despising succour from foreigners and such as are of 
the same faith, and especially from the Leopoldine Society, 
which is by no means so obtrusive as, for instance, the Bible 
Societies. 

“In my last report to the government I hinted something 
to the same effect, and that the rumors spread in the U. S. 
respecting these matters in Austria are actually false, for 
there is no political tendency thereby contemplated; that the 
chief part of the subscriptions is from the orthodox com- 
munity to supply their poorer brethren with means of relig- 
ious comfort.’’!4¢ 


Individuals also had to suffer, as Bishop Purcell says in a 
letter to the Archbishop of Vienna, dated September 7, 1838: 


“T shall also not conceal from Your Grace that for some 
time I had to suffer much from the sectarians in our States 
on account of letters, which were written over my name, and, 
as is reported, were sent out by the Leopoldine Society. There 
is indeed much in these letters that I could, without doubt, 
have written and, being consonant with truth, I have already 
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written, e.g. about the wiles of our enemies, who try to en- 
mesh simple minds with their false doctrines, as I have often 
expressed in writing and have also publicly and fearlessly 
complained in the meeting houses of the Protestants, but 
I am accused of other things that are heaped upon me ma- 
liciously. I bother little about these calumnies.”!4* 


The spirit of the Leopoldine Foundation remained the same, 
to help where help was needed; as Father Dubuisson expressed 
it: “And in this I think the wise members of the central direc- 
tion of the Leopoldine Foundation will hardly think and feel 
differently. No matter under what form of government the 
people of the United States may appear to the Catholic observer, 
his highest and only interest must be to bring them to the Crib 
of Jesus Christ.”148 

The spirit of bigotry, however, was aroused among American 
Protestants and everything possible was done to block the prog- 
ress of the Church. Bishop England describes these attacks: 
“When they recently discovered that we were assisted by the 
Catholics of Europe, they cried out loud that this was a con- 
spiracy of the European monarchs to destroy the Republican 
principles in the United States under the guise of religious help.” 
He then describes their feverish haste in gathering funds to hinder 
the growth of the Catholic Religion, and even in placing their 
reliance on help from Great Britain.1*® 

Dr. England was not worried, but, he says, the Leopoldine 
Foundation should realize the situation : 


“The relations between the Austrian Empire and the United 
States have always been friendly; but the mutual positions 
are such that they do not favor a closer union. Austria can 
expect little from the distant country and has nothing to fear; 
no temporal motive could therefore urge or even remotely 
determine that lively interest which we enjoy. Only his 
(the emperor’s) zeal for the honor of God and for the propa- 
gation of the eternal truths; only his pure and unselfish love 
for the increase of piety, for the propagation of the Gospel, 
could have induced to imprint with the zeal of his imperial 
approbation the endeavors of his generous subjects to succor 
our young and militant Church, which is indeed separated 
from them by a whole continent and a sea, but which pro- 
fesses the same Faith, to which Austria’s blessed States 
have remained faithful, although so many other countries 
have fallen away.”15° 


The bishops of the United States, assembled in Council at Bal- 
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timore, put the seal of their approbation on the Leopoldine Foun- 
dation by the letter of their Metropolitan, Archbishop Whitfield, 
who wrote to Vienna on October 28, 1833: 


“The most heartfelt gratitude, which all bishops of the 
United States of North America have long entertained to- 
wards the Leopoldine Foundation on account of the bene- 
fits that this Foundation bestows upon their dioceses, was 
strengthened exceedingly by the report which Bishop Eng- 
land, on his return from Europe, gave concerning the Foun- 
dation to the Fathers assembled in the Council at Baltimore, 
by explaining to us with great eloquence the zeal and charity 
of the Leopoldine Foundation towards the Church in America, 
as was generally known. Truly, our holy Religion has al- 
ready drawn great advantages from this Foundation for the 
propagation of the Faith, the increase of churches, the build- 
ing of seminaries and other pious institutions. God give, that 
these beneficent contributions may continue until the Ameri- 
can Church will be established at least to some degree. For, 
seminaries are still wanting in many dioceses, but we are spe- 
cially in need of priests; churches ought to be built, schools 
erected, but we have no means. 

“Through this letter the assembled bishops of America 
therefore desire partially to express their inexpressible thanks 
for the benefits received, but also to beg the Leopoldine 
Foundation to continue this work of angels begun so glor- 
iously. May you therefore always have before your eyes 
what happened to the Church of Jerusalem through St. Paul. 
For we are brothers, and no matter how we are separated 
and scattered over the globe, we constitute but one family. 

“The assembled Fathers beg to express their gratitude es- 
pecially to His Majesty, the Emperor and King, for the great 
kindness with which His Gracious Highness allowed the 
Leopoldine Foundation to be established at the instance of 
the Bishop of Detroit. On our part we shall not fail to 
offer to God our fervent prayers for all of you, and we hope 
that your reward will be great in heaven.’’?°? 


This is indeed great praise for the altruistic spirit of the Leo- 
poldine Foundation. It firmly establishes the fact, that the So- 
ciety was not Austrian nor German in spirit, but entirely 
Catholic. The benefits it bestowed were benefits for the Catholic 
Church. Thus this essay can be ended with words of Dr. Herber- 
mann: “We owe much of our present feeling of unity both in 
Church and State to the generosity of our kind brethren in 
Europe.”!52 











WORKS CONSULTED 


To a work of this kind it is customary to add a bibliography, 
the selection being left to the judgment of the student. The 
scope of this essay puts a limit to the number of works con- 
sulted, and the writer has accordingly listed only those works 
actually used. 

The essay is based on Reports I-XII (1831-1839) of the 
Leopoldinen-Stiftung, or Leopoldine Foundation of Vienna. These 
Berichte or Reports were begun in 1831 and issued periodically 
up to 1917. In the Catholic University of America Library 
these are clumsily bound into six volumes. 

The first twelve Reports, studied here, are bound in one vol- 
ume. Two Reports were issued in each of the years 1831, 1832 
and 1833. After that one Report was issued annually. Although 
the Foundation was started in 1829, the first Report was only 
issued in 1831, because it took that long to get the whole Society 
into real working order. The publication was then started to 
keep the members of the Society in correspondence with the 
missionary work abroad and constantly to arouse new interest. 
The Reports contain letters and reports of the bishops and priests 
of North America. A financial account is appended to each 
year’s Report in a special double-page supplement or Beilage. 
These accounts give an exact summary of all receipts and dis- 
bursements. Report I also has a Beilage, giving a classification 
of all Indian pupils in the school of Arbre Croche, Michigan, 
dated December 28, 1829. At the end of Report VI will be 
found five Beilagen, or summaries by Bishop England. The first 
contains a list of non-Catholic seminaries in the United States, 
with the year of erection, the number of students, and the ap- 
proximate size of their libraries. The second lists the non- 
Catholic societies, their purposes, the date of their foundation, 
and the approximate sums collected every year. The third gives 
the number of professors and students, and the size of the li- 
braries in the non-Catholic universities and colleges. The fourth 
has a similar account of the Catholic seminaries and colleges; but 
omits an account of the libraries. The fifth is a comprehensive 
survey of all dioceses in the United States for the year 1832. 
These Reports form the foundation of the essay. 

For the general historical background the writer used Gug- 
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genberger’s General History of the Christian Era. St. Louis, 
1928, and Hayes’s Political and Social History of Modern Europe. 
New York, 1917. These were found excellent guides for the 
precarious political, social and religious conditions of the United 
States in the early years of the Republic, as well as for the ques- 
tion of European interference and the ambitious projects of Met- 
ternich. Morse’s interpretation of Metternich’s policy was found 
adequately described by the Rev. Francis J. Connors, A.F.M., 
in an essay presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Cath- 
olic University of America in June, 1927, for the degree of 
Master of Arts and published in the Jilinois Catholic Historical 
Review, X, 83-122. 

Rezek’s article ‘““The Leopoldine Society,” in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, XVI, 52, gives the summary of the Society’s history. 
The Rev. Francis J. Epstein began another history of the same 
subject, based on the Berichte, in the Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, III, 89-92. The history of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith was found in Hickey’s The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, Washington, D. C., 1922. The Rev. 
Dr. Paul Kagerer wrote the history of the Ludwig’s Mission 
Verein in Historical Records and Studies, 1X, 203-213, and the 
Rev. Joseph A. Schabert, in the Catholic Historical Review, N.S. 
II, 23-41. A short synopsis of the first thirty-one Reports of 
the Leopoldine Foundation, by the Rev. Raymond Payne, S.T.B., 
in the Catholic Historical Review, 1, 51-63; 175-191, were found 
very useful. Several other volumes of the historical Reviews 
mentioned gave side-lights for the discussion in question. 

Several new works, which have made quite extensive use of 
the Berichte, served to give the connecting links in various sec- 
tions of our country. They are Guilday’s The Life and Times 
of John England, 2 Vols., 1927, Lamott’s History of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati, 1821-1921, Cincinnati, 1922, and Rothen- 
steiner’s History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 2 Vols., St. 
Louis, 1928. 
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